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tLASS  FOR  BLIND 

!  They  "Write"  by  Sticking  Pegs  in  Holes  With  Which  to 
Burrs  on  Paper— Queer  Way  of  Studying  Arithmetic 
—Miss    Janet  G.  Paterson  Is  the  Teacher, 


I  Does  any  little  boy  or  girl  in  Newark 
jwho  has  full  possession  of  the  five  senses 
j  believe  that  he  or  she  could  read  about 
I  a  man  and  his  dog-  and  what  they  did 
jby  merely  running  the  fingers  over  a  se- 
jries  of  raised  dots  or  burrs?  Possibly ,  if 
I  one  was  instructed  to  do  this;  but  even 
so,  would  it  be  very  pleasant?  Hardly. 
| And  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic  by  means 
'of  a  number  of  pegs  that,  have  been  set) 
|in  Holes  at  different  angles  would  make' 
jthe  rule  of  three  more  perplexing  than 
lever.  Yet  there  -are  children  in  the 
Washington  Street  School  who  can  learn 
i in  no  other  way  than  by  using  their  fin- 
jgers  as  described  above,  because  of  blind- 
ness, and  who  are  happy  just  the  same. 
i  The  children  were  busy  with  a  writing 
I  lesson  one  day  last  week.  This  is  a  slow 
Iprocess  and  so  different  from  that  taught 
iin  the  first  grades  it- will  be  worth  while 
jto  describe  the  method  somewhat  in  de- 
tail. They  use  an  interlining  Braille  slate, 
'which  isn't  a  slate  at  all,  as  this  word  is 
|  generally  understood.  It  is  a  flat  board 
on  which  the  paper,  a  rather  heavy  ma- 
nilla  variety,  is  placed,  being  fastened  at 
the  top.  On  either  side  lengthwise,  close 
to  the  edges,  is  a  row  of  holes.  -These 
jare  for  holding  the  interlining  apparatus, 
which  is  two  thin  sheets  of  metal.  In 
the  bottom  one  there  are  a  number  of 
"domino-like"  holes,  only  all  the  "domino- 
i shaped"  groups  are  six  spots.  In  the  top 
piece  of  metal  there  are  open  spaces  so 
they  can  be  superimposed  over  the  lower 
holes.  The  paper  is  put  between  these 
metal  strips. 

Neither  pen,  ink  nor  pencil  is  necessary 
for  writing.  Letters,  words  and  symbols 
are  made  with  a  metal  stylus.  The  op- 
erator punches  down  through  the  first 
metal  covering,  using  this  to  guide  him 
through  the  paper  so  as  to  make  a  burr. 
He  has  to  make  a  number  of  burrs  for 
some  letters.  And  all  of  them  must  be  in 
a  correct  relative  position.  For  example, 
one  burr  is  the  letter  a;  but  it  must  be 
at  the  top  and  to   the  left.    Three  burrs 


This  hardly  resembles  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. The  keyboard  looks  something 
lirce  an  octave  on  the  piano,  there  being 
black  and  white  spaces.  By  pressing 
down  certain  fingers  on  certain  spaces  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  certain  number  of I 
burrs  on  the  paper  just  where  they  are  j 
wanted.  An  expert  can  write  fairly  rap- ! 
idly  with  this  device,  but  of  course  the } 
speed  is  slower  than  a  typewriter. 

The  children  are  taught  the  Braille  let-  j 
ters  much  as  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  corresponding  classes  are  instructed,,1 
with  this  exception,  a  trifle  more  stress] 
is  laid  on  the  phonetics  of  the  alphabet,  j 
Various  letters  are  used  as  numerals.  For 
example,  a  stands  for  one,  that  is  one 
burr  stands  for  both  of  them;  t  for  two,  j 
r  for  three,  and  so  on. 

Doing  sums  by  the  Braille  numerals 
does  not  seem  awkward  to  a  mathemati-  I 
cian  who  can  run  his  eye  down  a  column 
of  figures  and  tell  their  total.  They  use 
the  Taylor  octagonal  slate.  It  looks  like 
a  piece  of  metal  with  holes  all  over  the 
top  in  regular  order.  A  number  is  'made 
by  putting  a  little  metal  peg  with  a  raised 
line  on  top  of  it  in  one  of  these  holes  in  a 
particular  position. 

These  children  have  various  ways  of 
amusing  themselves  which  shall  be  in-  j 
.structive  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  these 
are  similar  to  kindergarten  work.  Fold- 
ing paper,  for  example,  is  possible  if  there  j 
a;re  raised  ridges  on  it  to  indicate  where 
the  creases  should  be  made.  Another 
play  is  to  stick  tacks  in  a  pincushion,  thus 
in  line  at  the  left  is  1.  And  so  on  for 
such  combinations  as  are  used  for  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
process,  as  described  In  black  and  white, 
sounds  much  more  difficult  than  It 
really  is. 

Another  thing  that  these  children  of 
deficient  or  no  sight.,  use  for  writing  is  a 
type  board  which  may  be  described  as  a 
series  of  type  blocks.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  "domino-like"  holes  in  series  of 
six,  which  are  in  different  lines  extending 
across  the  board.  With  so  much  space  it 
is  possible  for  the  pupil  to  compose  a 
sentence  with  the  pegs;  and  upon  revers- 
ing the  board,  after  closing  the  cover) 
so  the  type  or  pegs  will  not  fall  out,  read; 
what  has  been  written.  As  the  children 
in  the  Washington  School  are  young,  thej 
sentences  they  write  are  like  those  in ! 
the  primer  or  first  reader.  To  an  ob- 
server who  has  the  us©  of  both  eyes,  it 
seems  as  if  an  unfortunate  selection  of  a 
sentence  sometimes  is  the  case.  It  is 
almost  pathetic  to  watch  a  little  fellow 
industriously  pegging  away  (in  a  literal 
sense)  and  then  reversing  hia  type  board 
to  read  that  he  has  written,  "I  see  a 
man."  Tet^  this  urchin  whose  sight  has 
been  taken  away  from  him  will  explain 
that  "to  see  means  to  look." 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  way 
these  blind  pupils  write,  it  will  have  been 


[noticed  that  they  form  the  letters  by 
beginning  at  the  right  and  working 
toward  the  left.  This  ia  because  when 
the  paper  on  which  they  write  is  turned 
over  for  reading  the  burrs  the  sentences 
will  be  in  the  usual  order,  that  is,  from 
left  to  right.    ■ 

Before  the  ohildren  can  learn  how  to 
write  they  must  learn  how  to  read  the 
Braille  alphabet.  Cards  having  raised 
letters  of  dots  or  burrs  on  them  are  dls- 
|  distributed  to  the  children.  But  their 
real  practice  comes  in  making  the  dif- 
ferent letters  on  a  type  block.  This  re- 
sembles a  small  section  of  a  crlbbage 
board.  There  are  four  series  of  six  dbts 
each,  just  like  the  six  on  one-half  of  a 
domino.  The  pupil  about  to  "write"  a 
letter  ("make"  would  be  the  more  ex- 
pressive verb)  uses  small  metal  pegs  which 
he  puts  in  the  different  holes. 

It  is  possible  to  write  the  Braille  alpha- 
bet, which  was  invented  by  a  blind 
Frenchman,    by   the   way,    on   a  machine. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES 
FOR  DEFECTIVES 
AND  TIE  BLIND 


Scope  of   Educational   Work 

.  in  Jersey  City  to  Be 

Enlarged. 

SUPT.  SNYDER  MAKES 

INTERESTING  REPORT 

Jersey  City's  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  or- 
ganize   classes    for   mentally    defective 


pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  a  spe- 
cial class  for  blind  children.  Presi- 
dent George  G*  flnwmifffr'and  his  col- 
leagues have  had  the  question  of  spe- 
cial instruction  for  these  two  classes 
of  children  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  but  there  was  no  available 
room  in  any  school  building  for  spe- 
cial classes. 

Director  Robert  M.  Brennan  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  subject 
and  fathered  a  resolution  instructing 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Henry  Sny- 
der to  investigate  and  report  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  organiz- 
ing special  classes.  Superintendent 
Snyder  has  recommended  such  classes 
for  years  and  is  very  familiar  with 
the  great  need  for  special  instruction 
for  mentally  defective  pupils  and  blind 
children. 

Superintendent  Snyder  has  submit- 
ted the  following  report  and  has  been 
authorized  to  proceed  with  further 
steps,  as  requested: 

SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 
"To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Education: 

"Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  your  resolu- 
tion adopted  November  22,  1910,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

"Attention  has  been  frequently  call- 
ed to  the  presence  in  the  regular 
classes  of  the  schools  of  children  who 
are  mentally  defective  and  who  are  not 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction 
offered  in  the  regular  course  to  the 
same  extent  as  normal  children.  These 
children  not  only  cannot  make  the 
same  progress  that  is  expected  of  chil- 
dren who  are  mentally  sound,  but  re- 
quire so  much  individual  attention 
that  the  general  work  of  the  class  is 
impaired.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  they  should  be  classified  separate- 
ly and  that  methods  of  instruction 
should  be  applied  to  them  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Many  classes  of  this  character  have 
been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  strongly  urge  that  as 
many  such  classes  be  established  as 
may  be  required. 

"It  will  first  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain definitely  how  many  sub-normal 
children  there  are  in  our  schools  and 
the  location  of  their  residences.  In 
order  that  this  information  may  be  ac- 
curate and  reliable  it  will  be  necessary 
that  all  children  who  may  be  regarded 
as  mentally  defective  be  carefully  ex- 
amined by  physicians  whose  expert 
knowledge  will  enable  them  to  select 
those  who  are  worthy  of  special  in- 
struction. 

"I  have  already  arranged  with  the 
principals  of  the  schools  and  the  di- 
rector of  medical  inspection  to  conduct 
these    examinations   and    to    make   the 


necessary  reports.     After  the  informa- 
tion  has   been  secured   it  will  be   pos- 
sible to  decide   upon    the   number  and 
location  of  the  classes  to  be  formed. 
THE  COMMON  IMPRESSION. 

"The  impression  is  common  that any 
children  who  are  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  schools 
should  be  assigned  to  special  institu- 
tions. There  is  one  such  institution  in 
this  State,  namely,  that  at  Vineland. 
This  school  has  been  so  overcrowded 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
the  admission  of  children  to  it.  Be- 
sides, parents  of  such  children  often 
prefer  to  maintain  them  in  their  own 
families,  and  object  to  their  assign- 
ment to  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

"There  are,  besides,  many  degrees  of 
feeble-mindedness.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  not  necessary  that  children 
be  separated  from  their  parents  and 
attend  a  special  school.  It  is  possible 
for  them  to  make  good  progress  and  be 
prepared  for  some  kind  of  useful  work 
if  they  be  instructed  by  methods  ap- 
propriate to  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  understood  that  some  pupils 
will  be  found  whose  degree  of  mental 
deficiency  is  so  serious  that  they  can- 
not be  trained  in  separate  classes 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  here. 
These  it  will  be  necesary  to  assign  to 
special  institutions. 

"In  the  past  the  formation  of  spe- 
cial classes  for  defectives  has  been  im- 
possible because  of  the  lack  of  vacant 
classrooms  in  our  school  buildings  and 
of  the  necessary  means  to  secure  quar- 
ters in  other  buildings.  At  present 
there  are  several  vacant  classrooms 
which  can  be  used  should  they  be  con- 
veniently located  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Should  it,  however,  be  found 
that  the  children  of  defective  mentality 
are  so  located  that  we  cannot  properly 
use  the  rooms  which  are  now  vacant  I 
would  advise  that  rooms  be  secured 
elsewhere  by  rental  or  purchase. 

"It  is  very  essential  that  the  classes 
when  formed  be  placed  in  charge  of 
teachers  specially  trained  for  the  work 
required.  The  demand  for  such  teach- 
ers has  been  very  great.  I  have,  how- 
ever, made  inquiries  and  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  foi> 
us  to  secure  them. 

"In  view  of  what  I  have  said  I  would 
recommend  that  the  board  authorize 
me  to  continue  and  complete  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  classes  mentioned. 

THE    NEEDS    OF   THE    BLIND. 

"In  this  connection  I  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  a  special  class  for 
blind  children  of  school  age.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  opportunity  available 
for  such  children  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion.     They   are    mentally   normal   and 


in  many  cases  in  good  health,  and  yet  I 
there  is  no  provision  for  training  them  J 
for  usefulness.  It  is  due  not  only  to 
the  children,  but  to  the  community, 
that  the  city  offer  children  who  are  so  \ 
terribly  afflicted,  and  who  are  denied 
so  much  that  is  available  to  every; 
other  child,  opportunities  for  mental 
training.  It  is  not  only  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  is  demand- 
ed by  that  spirit  that  the  community 
help  those  who  are  handicapped  by 
nature. 

"I  would  recommend  that  steps  be 
taken  to  form  a  special  class  for  blind 
children  of  school  age;  that  proper 
facilities  be  provided;  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  transportation  of  such, 
children;  that  the  necessary  fares  of1 
the  children  and  their  guides  be  paid 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  a 
well  qualified  teacher  be  secured. 

"There  are  other  classes  of  a  spe- 
cial character  which  the  conditions  in^ 
this  city  demand,  and  which  I  should 
.like  very  much  to  see  established.  I, 
shall,  however,  refrain  from  referring 
to  them  in  this  report,  in  the  hope  that 
opportunities  for  their  formation  may; 
be  given  in  the  future." 
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Ninety    Pupils    So 
Handicapped 

Study    Side    by    Side 
with   Other  Children 

in   New  York's 

Public   Schools  with 

Good   Results. 


THE  sense  of  touch  in  the  education! 
of  many  of  Father   Knickerbock- 
er's children  in  the  public  schools 
of   Manhattan    and   Brooklyn   has 
come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

No  longer  are  the  little  unfortunates 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  to 
see  compelled  to  enter  one  or  another  of 
the  public  or  private  institutions  main- 
tained exclusively  for  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Instead  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  opened  to  the  blind 
children  of  the  city  and  already  there 
are  ninety  such  youngsters  who  sit  sldo 
by  side  with  their  more  fortunate  play- 
mates in  the  classrooms  of  seven  public 
schools  In  this  city,  receiving  the  same  in- 
struction as  the  youngsters  who  have  the 
power  to  study  by  sight  and  keeping  pace 
with  them  in  the  various  classes. 

In  fact,  the  sightless  youngsters  who  are 
being  educated  in  the  public  schoo's  have 
tn  several  instances  outstripped  their 
classmates  and  have  gone  on  from  class 
to^class,  leaving  some  of  those  who  have 
the  power  to  see  far  behind.  Next  month 
three  of  the  blind  boys  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  public  schools  will  pass 
on  to  the  high  school,  and  after  that  a 
college  education  awaits  them.  They  have 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  blindness  is  no 
bar  to  a  public  school  education,  even 
though  the  sightless  ones  are  given  no 
other  instruction  than  the  regular  course 
prescribed  for  the  rank  and  file  of  school 
children  whose  education  is  provided  by 
Father  Knickerbocker. 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  seven  public 
Rchools  where  blind  children  study  side 
by  side  with  the  children  who  can  see  is 
a  revelation  in  modern  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Were  the  blind  ones  not  pointed  out 
to  the  visitor  it  is  more  than  likely  he  or 
she  would  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  every  child  in  the  school  was  on  an 
equal  footing  so  far  as  eyesight  was  con 
cerned.  Of  course  a  more  careful  invest! 


nation  would  reveal  a  different  set  of 
class  books  used  by  the  boys  or  girls  who 
are  blind,  but  so  far  as  general,  appear- 
ances are  concerned  there  is  no  line  of 
demarkation  apparent  to  the  casual  vis- 
itor to  the  classroom. 

Even  in  recitation,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  system  of  education 
here,  the  blind  children  are  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  more  fortunate  school- 
mates, for  it  is  only  in  the  actual  method 
of  studying  from  the  textbooks  and  in 
Siting  that  the  difference  in  the  manner 
of  absorbing  knowledge  between  the 
sightless  pupils  and  the  seeing  ones  lies. 
Even  when  it  comes  to  map  drawing  and 
the  solution  of  intricate  mathematical 
problems  the  sightless  ones  acquit  them- 
selves well.  And,  while  penmanship  is 
naturally  not  for  the  blind  children,  they 
are  enabled  to  express  themselves  quite  as 
well  by  means  of  the  Braille  system,  with 
its  comprehensive,  though  simple,  plan 
of  dots  made  upon  paper  by  means  of  the 
little  stylus  used  by  blind  children  in  lieu 
of  pen  or  pencil. 

This  study  of  the  American  Braille, 
which  was  adopted  many  months  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  education  of  the  blind  child  in 
the  public  schools.  It  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  later  instruction  is  attained  by 
them,  and  without  it  or  some  other  such 
system  of  writing  which  can  be  read  by 
touch  instead  of  sight  the  blind  pupil 
could  do  nothing.  The  system  has  al- 
ready been  described  many  times.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  little  raised  dots  on  the  pages  of  the 
textbooks  the  sightless  children  of  the 
public  schools  can  read  and  understand, 
and  in  time  learn  to  write  their  lessons 
intelligibly,  sometimes  by  hand,  sometimes 
by  a  little  machine,  which  looks  not  un- 
like the  regular  typewriter,  but  which 
makes  the  Braille  dots  far  more  quickly 
than  by  hand. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  say 
that  the  blind  children  learn  the  system 
quickly  —  more  quickly  indeed  than  the 
average  child  learns  to  read.  And  once  it 
is  learned,  the  sightless  pupil  is  assigned 
a  seat  in  the  regular  classroom  and  the 
real  work  of  acquiring  a  public  school 
education  begins.  It  is  only  In  the  learn- 
ing of  the  dot  system  that  the  blind  child, 
after  entering  the  public  school,  is  iso- 
lated from  the  children  who  can  see. 

While  there  are  special  teachers  for  the 
blind  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven 
schools  where  the  sightless  ones  are  being 
taught,  their  duties  are  light.  They  are 
there  to  help  the  blind  boys-and  girls  over 
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the  most  difficult  places.     And,   too,   the 
special   teachers   attend   to   the   extra   in- 
struction given  many  of  the  blind  children 
in   addition   to   their   regular   class   work. 
og;    shop    work,    and    even 
cooking'  lessons  form  part  of  the  common 
education  Father  Knickerbc : 
to  his  children  -who  are  sig'r. 

e  education  of  the  blind  chil- 
:hools  limited 
r    school   course   of  which   r€ 
z,  and  arithme  oasis.    The 

i    adopted    by    the    Department    cf 
:ion   goes   much   further  than  this. 
boys   and   girls  have 
eted    their    studies    in    the    public 
schools  many  of  them  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  his  or  her  livelihood,  not  by 
.=    or    brooms,    or    making 
shoes,    but    by    many    of    those    p; 

rally  supposed  to  be  open 
:  those  men  and  women  who  | 
the  power  to  see. 

A  few  years  from  now  it  will  not  be  at 
all  strange  to  find  a  sir  ephone 

operator  in  some  of  the  big  office  build- 
a   sightless   stenographer  and  type- 
writer   in    one    or    another    of    the    large 
commercial  houses,   or   a  sightless   sales- 
man   g  ".man    in    several    of    the 
mercantile    establishments.      Even    slght- 
'-opkeepers   will  not  be  unusual   as 
it  —-stem  of  instruc- 
tion   being    given    to    the    blind    children 
of  the  city  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Already  there  are  several  blind  Etudents 
In  the  public  schools  who  can  write  short- 
hand   on    the    dot-making    writer     almost 
pldly   as   can  the  average  beginner 
8§  Jar  shorthand  system. 

he  typewriting  confined  to  the 
machine,  which  makes  only 
the  Indented  dot3  which  are  intelligible 
only  to  the  blind  children  and  their 
teachers.  Regular  typewriting  is  also  a 
course  In  the  public  a  ion  of 

the   blind.     Of   c  is  done  by  the 

£  touch  alone.    But,  for  that  mat- 
of    the     - 
;    e    stem,  of  Dime: 
students    in    order    that    they    can    more 
readily    develop    speed    In    manipulating 
the  machine. 
Tt  is  'z*  of  the  Department  of 

:o    broaden    in   every   possible 
-   lnltlea    for    the    sir 
enable  them  in  later  life 
To 
-i  a  plan  Is  on  foot 

ental    music    in    the 
r  school  course  for  :  chil- 

dren.   Lessens  on   the  piano,   the  violin, 
will  be  given.    And 
all  of  thl3  :s  eat 


■BHBDHHHS 


Even  the  transportation  of  the  blind 
pupils  to  and  from  school  is  being  paid, 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
carfare  of  both  the  child  and  Its  guide 
is  paid  by  the  city.  The  guide,  of  course, 
is  provided  by  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  blind  child  whenever  possible.  But 
there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  public 
schools  themselves  furnish  the  guide,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  carfare. 

The  one  educator  who,  more  than  any 
other,    has   been  responsible   for   the   de- 

i  velopment  of  the  plan  to  educate  bllnd< 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  an  ener- 
getic little  woman,  who  has  the  interests 
of  the  sightless  ones  very  much  at  heart. 
She  Is  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  In- 
spector of  Classes  for  Blind  Children  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  Miss  Bing- 
ham has  had  much  experience  in  the 
education    of    the    blind.      Many    of    the 

!  idea.s  in  teaching  the  sightless  youngsters 
in  the  public  schools  are  her  own,  and 
she  has  several  other  ideas  for  develop- 
ment of  the  system  in  the  future.  Be- 
fore coming  here  Miss  Bingham  was  for 
fifteen  years  a  special  teacher  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  children  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind.  While 
there  she  fitted  many  blind  boys  for  col- 
lege, and  much  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
modern  education  of  the  sightless  boys  and 
girls,  gained  by  tne  years  spent  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  enabled  her  to  build  up 
rapidly  the  system  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Education  here. 

Miss  Bingham  is  one  of  the  busiest  little 
women  in  the  department  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic.  She  says  she  sees  a 
great  future  for  the  blind  of  this  city  and 
that  the  public  school  education  which 
has  been  made  available  for  them  opens 
up  avenues  which  heretofore  have  been 
closed  to  the  unfortunates  who  have  been 
bereft  of  sight. 

"  The  willingness  with  which  the  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  apply  them- 
selves to  their  studies  is  wonderful,"  said 
Miss  Bingham  a  few  days  ago.  "  They 
advance  even  faster  In  their  studies  than 
do  the  average  children  who  have  full 
power  to  see.  And  the  reason  they  ad- 
vance so  rapidly  Is  that  the  blind  chil- 
dren are  really  anxious  to  learn.  They 
apply  themselves  diligently  while  in  the 
classroom  and  at  home. 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  the  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  are  little 
bookworms,  who  never  romp  and  play 
like  the  children  who  can  see.  A  visit  to 
any  of  the  school  playgrounds  at  recess 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  blind 
youngsters  get  their  full  share  of  romp- 
ing.   Sightless    eyes    are   no    bar   to   play. 


«TO 


Blind  Boys  Receiving  Special  Instruc 
tion  in  Shop  Work. 
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Sightless  Children  Being  Taught  Hand  Work. 


And  the  way  the  children  v;ho  can  see 
care  for  their  blind  schoolmates  is  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme. 

"  In  running,  jumping,  and  the  playing 
of  all  sorts  of  childish  games  the  blind  . 
children  nave  their  share,  guided  always 
by  Borne  child  friend  who  has  the  power  \ 
•of  sight.  And  in  the  schoolrooms  It  I3  sur- 
prising with  what  consideration  the  blind 
scholars  are  treated  by  their  more  fort- 
unate fellow-schoolmates.  No  pranks  are 
played  upon  the  blind  boys  and  girls.  Tb« 
devotion  of  the  seeing  ones  to  their  less 
fortunate  schoolmates  is  beautiful. 

"  The  opportunities  which  a  public 
school  education  opens  for  the  blind  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
work.  I  know  of  a  blind  man  in  the 
Bronx  who  earned  $1,500  last  year  by 
selling  aluminum  ware.  It  simply  shows 
what  the  blind  can  do  for  themselves. 
The  training  given  the  blind  children  now 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Tork  will 
enable  them  in  after  life  to  rise  above  the 
basket  and  the  broom  and  the  mattress 
factory  and  obtain"  grades  of  employme^ 
that  will  really  place  them  in  a  position 
to  earn  a  livelihood  sufficient  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

"  We  started  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  public  schools  on  Oct.  4,  1909. 
Early  in  February  of  this  year  we  will 
have  three  blind  boys  who  will  enter  the 
high  school.  A  college  course  awaits 
them  when  they  have  finished  the  high 
school  course.  It  shows  what  progress 
has  already  been  made  and  what  the 
future  opens  up  to  the  blind  children. 

"  There  is  one  particularly  interesting 
case  in  one  of  the  public  schools  here. 
Several  months  ago  we  found  a  little 
blind  girl  running  wild  upon  the  streets, 
entirely  devoid  of  education,  even  In  its 
most  rudimentary  form.  She  was  un- 
kempt and  was  being  allowed  to  grow  up 
like  a-  weed.  She  used  to  carry  clothes- 
pins in  her  hands  to  keep  her  nails  from 
cutting  into  the  flesh,  for  her  nails  had 
not  been  cut  for  more  than  a  year.  We 
took  her  in  hand  and  entered  her  in  the 
kindergarten  class  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  trimmed  her  nails,  and  tidied  her 
up.  At  present  she  is  progressing  rapidly 
in  her  studies  and  is  ambitious.  It  shows 
what  the  public  school  education  of  the 
unfortunates  ivho  are  blind  is  doing." 

Although  there  are  only  seven  publio 
schools  where  the  blind  children  attend 
at  present  the  number  will  be  gradually 
increased  until  ultimately  there  will  be 
several  dozen  schools  available  for  the 
sightless  beys  and  girls.  Those  in  Man- 
hattan a,,  present  are  No.  17  at  Forty- 
eighth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  No.  20 


at  Rivington  and  EMredge  Streets,  No.  80 
at  230  East  Eighty-eighth  Street,  No.  110' 
at  Broome  and  Cannon  Streets,  and  No. 
183  at  145th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue. In  Brooklyn  there  are  two  such 
schools,  No.  03  at  New  York  Avenue  and 
i  Herkimer  Street  and  No.  157  at  Kent 
Avenue  and  Taaffe  Place.  The  textbooks 
for  the  blind  are  printed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  big  printing 
j  office  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  School. 
Brass  plates  in  which  the  indentures,  rep- 
resenting the  dots  of  the  Braille  system 
are  -made,  constitute  the  first,  step  in  the 
printing  of  textbooks.  From  these  plates 
impressions  are  taken  on  sheets  of  paper, 
by  running  them,  through  an  ordinary 
clothes  wringer  and  the  pages,  once  dry, 
are  assembled  and  bound  into  books. 
|  A  regular  course  of  reading  is  pre- 
1  scribed  for  the  blind  school  children,  and 
i  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  is  quite  as 
Important  a  feature  of  the  Department  of/ 
Education  as  is  the  general  education  of! 
the  Father  Knickerbocker's  children  who 
i  have  the  full  use  of  their  eyes. 
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FIRSTBLINDPUPILGRADUATES 


Young  Schenck  Did  Four  Years'  Pub- 
lic School   Work   in   One. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  announced  at 
the  Board  of  Education  yesterday  after- 
noon the  graduation  of  the  first  blind 
pupil  of  the  public  school  system  in  this 
city  from  School  20,  Rivington  and  For- 
syth Street,  next  week. 

He  is  William  Schenck,  15  years  old,  of 
Bayside,  L.  I.  He  passed  the  recent  ex- 
aminations with  a  percentage  of  90%, 
the  highest  of  450  scholars.  He  also  re- 
ceived yesterday  the  Davis  character 
medal,  which  was  presented  him  by  his 
Principal,    I.    Edwards    GoldWasser. 

Dr.  Maxwell  said  the  boy  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  that  he  has  ever 
heard  of.  During  the  last  year  Schenck 
has  done  four  years'  work.  Young 
Schenck  »ras  admitted  as  a  pupil  ol 
School   20  ^n   October,    1909. 

He  mastered  the  Braille  system  in  three 
weeks,  and  in  three  more  weeks  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  his  examina- 
tions questions  were  read  to  him  by  his 
teacher,  Miss  Lorette  Burns,  and  he  gave 
typewritten  answers. 
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BLINDjCJOOLBOY 
PROVES  A  PRODIGY 

Leaos  His  Glasses  and  Wins 


DR.    MAXWELL    INTERESTED 


Teachers  Say  Pupil  Has  Most 
Unusual  Mind. 


The  completion  of  four  years'  school 
work  in  one  year,  with  a  percentage  of 
90.5  in  the  final  examinations  for  gradua- 
tion, the  highest  standing  among  450 
pupils  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, involves  a  combination  of  records 
which  stand  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  New  York  public  school  system. 
The  person  who  accomplished  this  feat 
is  a  14-year-old  blind  boy,  William 
Schenck,  whose  home  is  in  Bay  Side,  just 
north  of  Flushing,  in  the  borough  of 
Queens. 

According  to  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Maxwell  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
called  young  Schenck  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing last  night  when  the  Davis  character 
medal  was  awarded  him  at  Public  School 
20,  this  boy  is  the  first  blind  graduate 
in  ihe  New  York  city  public  schools.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  been  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  blind  boy's  work,  and  never 
has  he  seen  any  other  pupil  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  Schenck  has  made  since 


he  entered  School  20,  at  Rivlngton  and 
Forsyth  streets,  of  which  I.  E.  dpldwasser 
is  the  principal. 

In  October,  1909,  Schenck  went  into 
Grade  4  B,;  for  at  that  time  the  city  had 
not  yet  organized  its  school  for  the  blind . 
It  was  immediately  seen  that  the  blind 
boy  had  a  remarkable  mind.  He  readily 
grasped  the  first  public  school  lessons 
which  he  had  ever  had.  The  Braille 
system  of  reading  for  the  blind  was 
learned  in  three  weeks.  Young  Schenck 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  New  York 
point  system,  which  he  had  learned  at 
the  New  ^o^Institute  for  the  ^BJjnd. 
Soon  he  was  prot?&rt^tW<Wmst£j^Mis 
advancement  to  8  B  followed  rapidly  by 
grades,  and  now,  as  a  member  of  that 
class,  he  will  be  graduated  with  honors 
next  week. 

Not  only  does  young  Schenck  have  the 
distinction  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
graduates  in  his  school,  but  he  also  holds 
the  honor  of  making  the  highest  mark, 
9?. 5  per  cent.,  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion in  English  literature  with  pupils 
from  all  the  schools  in  Districts  6  and  7. 

In  this  examination  and  others  his 
teachers  read  him  the  questions  as  he 
was  ready  for  them.  Schenck  would  im- 
mediately answer  them  on  a  typewriter, 
Iwhich  he  operates  rapidly  by  the  touch 
[system.  His  blindness  keeps  him  from 
correcting  or  revising  his  answers.  In 
all  of  his  mental  work  his  mind  seems  to 
act  with  rem&^kable  quickness.  $ 
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BLIND      PUPIL      LEADS      ALL 


First  Sightless  Scholar  Graduated  from 
New  York  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  announced 
yesterday  afternoon  the  graduation  of  the 
first  blind  pupil  of  the  public  school 
system    in    this    city. 

He  is  William  Schenck,  fifteen  years 
old,  of  Bay  side,  L..  I.,  and  passed  the 
recent  examinations  with  a  percentage 
of  90%,  the  highest  of  450  scholars.  He 
also  received  the  Davis  Character  Meflal, 
which  was  presented  him  hy  his  principal, 
I.  Edwards  Goldwasser. 


Young  Schenck  was  admitted  as  a  pupil' 
in  October,  1909.  He  came  to  the  school; 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Braille 
system,  which  is  used  for  blind  pupils] 
in  the  public  schools.  He  formerly 
attended  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  was  taught  the  New  York 
point  system. 

It  took  the  boy  just  three  weeks  to 
learn  the  Braille  system  and  then  he 
was  admitted  to  Class  5  B  and  studied 
with  the  other  scholars.  In  three  more 
wgeks  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  cla»#. 
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Interesting,'  indeed,  is  the  case  of  Will- 
iam Schenck,  a  blind  pupil  in  P.  S.  20, 
Kivmgtbn and  Forsyify*  streets,  Manhat- 
tan, wn|>  will  graduate  next  week  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  The  boy  entered  the 
school  in  October,  1909,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  4B  class.  He  ranks  No.  1  among 
the  graduates,  and  in  the  recent  test 
given  in  English,  William's  paper  re- 
ceived the  highest  rating  given  to  any 
boy  in  the  two  districts— 6  and  7.  The 
question  was  read  to  him  by  Miss  Burns, 
and  lie  answered  immediately  upon  the 
typewriter,  making  any  kind  of  revision 
impossible.  His  final  per  cent,  was  92%. 
The  boy  is  the  first  blind  child  to  grad- 
uate from  the  public  schools.  Under  the 
methods  of  instruction  followed  the  blind 
children  learn  the  Braille  system  of 
raised  writing,  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come proficient  in  it  they  are  transferred 
to  regular  classes. 
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A  blind  "boy  marvel"  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
next  week.  He  is  William  Schenck,  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  his  home  is  in  Bay- 
side,  just  north  of  Flushing,  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens. 

This  blind  boy,  whom  City  Superinten- 
!  dent  W.  H.  Maxwell  described  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  did  not  come  before 
the  public  notice  until  he  began  showing 
to-day  the  Davis  character  medal  turned 
over  to  him  by  the  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  20,  at  Kivington  and  E'orsyth 
streets.  Hundreds  of  fellow  pupils  ap- 
;  piauded  him  when  he  took  into  his  trem-  ' 
Jling  hand  the  coveted  prize. 

Young  Schenck  passed  the  recent  ex- 
aminations with  a  percentage  of  90%,  ; 
the  highest  among  450  young  pupils.  He  ( 
has  the  distinction,  the  Board  of  Bduca-j 
tion  officials  say,  of  being  the  first  blind 
graduate  of  the  New  York  City  public  j 
school  system. 

Dr.  Maxwell  says  he  never  in  all  his  I 
career  as  an  educator  has  seen  'a  boy 
make  such  wonderful  and  rapid  progress 
as  has  young  Schenck  since  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  crowded  East  Side  school 
of  which  I.  Edward  Goldwasser  is  the 
principal. 

The  blind  Schenck  boy  in  the  last 
year  has  done  four  years'  work  in 
study.  That  is  to  say,  his  progress  has 
bean  four  times  as  fast  as  that  of  the 
average  pupil.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
pupil  of  Public  School  No.  20  in  Octo- 
ber, 1900.  He  came  to  the  school  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  is  used  for  blind  pupils  in 
]  the  Department  of  Education.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  been'  out  of  school  for 
\  three  years. 

He  formerly  attended  th'^New  York 
I  In«4UU£foj^J&gL  Blind  and  "was  taugh  t 
Itne  New  York  point  system. 

In  the  recent  and  other  examinations 
(the  questions  were  read  to  him  by  his 
I  teacher,  Loretta  Burns,  and  he  an- 
swered them  on  a  typewriting  niachuj^ 
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EDUCATORS  CALL 
BLIP  BOY  MARVEL 


First    Sightless    Graduafe    ofj 
City's  Public  Schoo] 


4   YEARS'   WORK   IN   ONE 


In  Six  Weeks  He  Got  to  Head  of 

€lass,  Which  Had  Long  Start — 

At  Top  in  Examination. 


New  York  has  a  "boy  marvel."  He  to 
blind.  His  very  existence  did  not  become 
a  subject  of  public  knowledge  until  yes- 
terday, when  he  received  the  Davis  char- 
acter medal  from  the  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  20,  at  Rivington  and  Forsyth 
streets.  Hundreds  of  his  fellow  pupils 
applauded  when  he  took  into  his  trembling 
hand  the  coveted  prise. 

The  name  of  this  blind  boy— whom  City 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell  last  night 
described  as  a  prodigy  of  learning— is  Wil- 
liam Schenck.  He  is  15  years  old  and  his 
home  is  in  Bayside,  just  north  of  Flush- 
ing, in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

William  Schenck  will  be  graduated  next 
week.  He  passed  the  recent  examinations 
with  a  percentage  of  90^— the  highest 
amon£  450  young  pupils.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction, the  Board  of  Education  officials 
say,  of  being  the  first. blind  graduate  of 
the  New  York  city  public  school  system. 

Dr.  Maxwell  says  he  never  in  all  his 
career  as  an  educator  has  seen  a  boy 
make  such  wonderful  and  rapid  progress 
ay  has  young  Schenck  since  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  crowded  East  Side  school1 
of  which  I.  Edward  Goldwasser  is  the! 
principal. 

The  blind  Schenck  boy  in  the  last  year)' 
has  done  four  years  work  in  studv  Tb.»f 
is  to  say  his  progress  has  been  four  timejj 


as  fast  as  that  of  the  average  pupil, 
was  admitted  as  a  pupil  of  Public  Scho; 
No.  20  in  October,  1909.  He  came  to 
school  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
Braille  system,  which  is  used  for  Dlind 
pupils  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
Furthermore,  he  had  been  out  of  school 
for  three  years. 

He  formerly  attended  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  was  taught  the 
New  York  point  system.  It  took  the  boy 
lust  three  weeks  to  learn  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, and  then  he  wag  admitted  to  Class 
^B  and  studied  with  the  other  pupils.  In 
'hree  more  weeks  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  class. 

In  the  recent  and  other  examinations  in© 
questions  were  read  to  him  (by  his  teac'ier, 
Loretta  Burns,  and  he  answered  them  on 
!a  typewriting  -machine.  His  Angers  fairly 
fly  over  the  keys,  his  instructors  say,  and 
he  apipearg  to  think  and  aet  without  thm 
;  slightest  hesitancy  and  with  every  indiea- 
i  tion  of  a  mind  that  is  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  world  to  him  invisible  as  thj 
m:;;d   of  any  normal  seeing  lad. 
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BLIND  PUPIL 
HEADS  CLASS 


NEW  YORK.  Jan.  27.— The  first  blind 
pur''  fo  graduate  from  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  is  William  Schenek,  10 
years  old.  of  Baysid/e,  L.  i..  who  will  re- 
ceive his  diploma  next  week,*  tie  entered 
school  in  1909  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  Braille  system,  al- 
though three  years  before  he  had  some 
experience  with  the  point  system  used  at 
the   New    York    Institute    for   the    Blind; 

It  took  him  just  three  weeks  to  master 
the,  new  system,  and  three  weeks  more 
1  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  the, 
recent  final  examinations  the  questions 
were  read  aloud  to  him.  and  he  answered 
them  on  a  typewriter,  with  a.  percentage 
of  90,15,  the  highest  mark  of  nil  the  4DQ 
pupils. 
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A  BLIND  BOY'S  ACHIEVEMENTS. 


*a    blind    boy    of    14    who    has1 
learn  all  he  knows  of  the  les- 
son^ taught  in  the  Public   Schools,  by 
the  sense  of  feeling;    that  is,  through i 
the  touch  of  fingers  on  the  raised  type 
used   for   these   who   can   see   nothing, 
should  have  been  able  to  outdo  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  can  see  everything,; 
and  in  two  short  years  stand  No.  1  in: 
the    graduating    class  .  of    the    whole; 
school,    is   rightly   looked,  on    as    mar-' 
velous. 

That  is,  in  brief,  the  record  of  Will-j 
3 am  Sr-henk,  who  entered  School  No.  j 
20  in  Manhattan  Borough,  in  October,! 
1909,  was  admitted  to  4B  grade  ano; 
rose  rapidly  to  <SB,  the  graduating  class 
of  this  year,  which  is  expected  to  pass 
examinations  within  a  few  days  now. 

William  walks  in  every  day  from 
his  father's  farm,  two  and  one-half] 
miles  from  Bayside,  L.  I.,  to  the  Bay-j 
side  station,  where  he  takes  the  train' 
to  Long  Island  City,  and  is  thence 
piloted  to  the  school  by  a  companion ; 
and  after  school  this  journey  is  re- 
versed. 

Admitting  that  he  is  a  lad  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  his  achievements  so 
far,  and  among  them  is  the  ready  use 
of  an  ordinary  typewriter  by  means 
of  which  he  answers  all  questions  put 
by  Miss  Burns,  his  teacher,  must  be 
very  encouraging  to  all  the  other  blind 
children  who  are  gathered  in  one  class 
in   that   school.  J 


BLIND10Y 
OF  BAYSIDE 


A  PRODIGY 


IS   THE    FIRST    SIGHTLESS    PUPIL 
TO    GRADUATE    FROM    PUB- 
LIC  SCHOOLS. 


Has    Dor 
Year* — 

1909,  and  in  Six  Weeks  Stood 
at    Head    of    Class. 


i    Last 


Four  Years'   Work   in 
itared  5B  Class  in  October, 


Bayside  has  furnished  a  "boy  mar- 
vel" for  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
person  of  William  Schenck,  a  fifteen- 
year-old  blind  boy  who  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  Public  School  20,  Rivington 
and  Forsyth  streets,  Manhattan.  The' 
fact  that  he  has  oeen  awarded  the 
Davis  character  medal  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  has  brought  him  be- 
fore the  people. 

William  will  be  graduated  next  week. 
He  passed  the  recent  examinations 
with  a  percentage  of  90% — the  highest 
among  450  young  pupils.  He  has  the 
distinction,  the  Board  of  Education 
officials  say,  of  being  the  first  blind 
graduate  of  the  New  York  city  public 
school  system. 

Dr.  Maxwell  says  he  never  in  all  his 
career  as  an  educator  has  seen  a  boy 
make  such  wonderful  and  rapid  pro- 
gress as  has  young  Schenck  since  he 
was  admitted  to  the  crowded  East  Side 
school  of  which  I.  Edward  Goldivasser 
is  the  principal. 

The  blind  Schenck  boy  in  the  last 
year  has  done  four  years'  work  in 
study.  That  is  to  say,  his  progress 
has  been  four  times  as  fast  as  that  of 
the  average   pupil.     He   was   admitted 


as  a  pupil  of  Public  School  20  in  Octo-  | 
ber,  1909.  He  came  to  the  school  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  is  used  for  blind  pupils  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  been  out  of  school 
for  three  years'. 

He  formerly  attended  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  was  taught 
the  New  York*  point  system.  It  took 
the  boy  just  three  weeks  to  learn  the 
Braille  system,  and  then  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Class  5B  and  studied  with 
the  other  pupils.  In  three  more  weeks 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

In  the  recent  and  other  examinations 
the  questions  were  read  to  him  by  his 
teacher,  Loretta  Burns,  and  he  an-  [ 
swered  them  on  a  typewriting  machine. 
His  fingers  fairly  fly  over  the  keys,  his 
instructors  say,  and  he  appears  to 
think  and  act  without  the  slightest 
hesitancy  and  with  every  indication  of 
a  mind  that  is  in  as  close  touch  with 
the  world  to  him  invisible  as  the  mind  , 
of  any  normal  seeing  lad.  J 
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BLIND  BOY  LEADS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Among  the  graduates  of  P.  S.  20,  I.  Edwin 
Gold\vasser,  principal,  Manhattan,  was  William 
Sch'enek,  the  blind  boy  who  entered  the  school 
in  October,  1909.  He  ranked  in  No.  1  in  the 
recent  test  given  in  English.  His  paper  re- 
ceived the  highest  rating  given  to  any  boy  in 
Districts  6  and  7.  The  questions  were  read  to 
him  by  Miss  Burke  and  he  answered  them  im- 
mediately on  the  typewriter,  making  any  kind 
of  revision  impossible.  His  final  per  cent,  was 
92/2.  William  intends  to  take  a  high-school 
course  and  also  hopes  to  go  to  college.  He 
also  stood  high  in  the  social  life  of  the  school 
and  was  a  great  favorite.  He  took  part  in  the 
debates  and  was  president  of  the  cheering  sec- 
tion. At  the  graduating  exercises  William  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers.  He  told  the 
audience  about  his  experience  in  P.  S.  20,  and 
r.vpiessed    his    regret    that    he    was    graduated 


from  it. 
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COLLEGE  CAREER 
HISAMBITION 

[Blind  "Boy  Marvel"  of 
New  York  Schools. 


Wins  High  Honors  and  Medal 
for  Best  Ail-Around  Pupil. 


Wishes  Sometime  to  be  a 
Writer  or  Teacher. 


NEW  YORK,  Feb  1— A  very  nice  lit- 
the  boy,  with  round  pink  cheeks,  teeth 
white  and  even  as  a  squirrel's  and 
brown  hair  that  insists  on  waving  at 
the  part— in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  a 
youngster  you  would  like  for  a  kid 
brother— that's  William  Schenck,  the 
blind  "boy  marvel"  of  the  New  York 
public   schools. 

Every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  he 
walks  alone  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
country  road  to  the  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Bayside,  E  I. 
where  he  lives.  There  he  boards  the 
train  for  New  York.  At  the  34th-st 
ferry  he  is  met  by  a  schoolmate  who 
escorts  him  across  the  river  on  the 
"E"  to  his  school  on  the  east  side.  At 
night  I  he  other  boy  goes  as  far  as  Long 
Island  City  with  his  blind  companion, 
but  William  makes  the  rest  of  his  way 
home  alone,  including  a  second  solitary 
walk  from  the  station  to  his  father's 
doorstep. 

And  last  Friday  he  was  announced 
to  have  won  the  highest  percentage — an 
average  oi'  DOVz— of  all  the  450  pupils  in 
public  school  No.  20,  at  Riverton  and 
Ferry  sts.  He  also  received  the  Davis 
character  medal,  which  is  presented  to 
the  best  all-round  pupil  both  in  ability 
and  morals.     He  has  only  attended  the 


school  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  that 
time  has  accomplished  the  equivalent 
of  four  years'  work. 


He  is  small  for  his  15  years,  and  as 
shy  as  any  non  famous'  youngster  of 
that  period.  Yesterday  he  was  curled 
up  in  a  rocking-  chair  with  his  books  in 
his  home  at  Bay  side.  It's  a  pleasant, 
sunny  little  farmhouse,  and  there  are 
some  people  in  it  who  are  very  fond  of 
"Willie."  as  they  call  him.  One  of  the 
people  is  his  tall,  kindly  father,  the 
other  his  plump,  motherly  big  sister. 
Willie's 'mother  is  dead. 

He  has  been  blind  from  birth.  Though 
he  is  not  tall  he  is  perfectly  well  and 
strong,  and  his  remarkable  mental  ac- 
tivity is  obviously  not  the  result  of  any 
forced  overstudy. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  he  was  asked. 

He  actually  hung  his  head  and  rubbed 
the  toes  ,  of  his  shoes  together  with 
embarrassment. 

"Why,  'twasn't  much,"  he  mumbled. 
"I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it! 

"Wtll"— with  obvioais  reluctance,  after 
a  pause— "I  guess  I  like  books  because 
they're  something  I  can  do,  just  as 
ether  boys  like  to  skate,  maybe,  or  play  j 
football.  I  can't  do  those  things,  but  I 
can  read." 

"What  study  do  you  like  best?" 


"English!  It's  -.great!  You  get  sucn 
splendid  things  to  read,  and  then  you 
can  make  things  yourself,  to  be  read. 
AH  the  things  you  sort  of  dream,  and 
pretend  and  make  pictures  if  in  your 
head  English  teaches  you  to  write  out 
in  stories  and  compositions.  Until  you 
do  write  them  out,  nobody  else  can 
see  thern.  It's  wonderful  to  make  any- 
body see  anything!"  The  shy  smile 
flitted  over  the  small,  round  face. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  next?" 

"In  the  fall  I'm  going  to  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  high  school,  over  in  the  city. 
Then,  when  I've  graduated  from  that, j 
I  want  to  go  to  college.  My  father 
wants  me  to  go,  too,  so  I  guess  I'll 
have  a  chance  to  try  it.  And  then—! 
and  then— O,  it's  such  a  long  time! 
But  I  Want  to  earn  some  money  to  pav' 
back  my  father  for  all  he's  done  for  me. 
Maybe  I  can  write  stories,  real  good 
ones.  I'd  like  to  do  that!  Or  maybe  I  j 
can  teach  other  boys  like  me. 

"I  do  hate  to  leave  my  school  where 
I   have   been    going,"    he    added   regr'et- 
fullly.    "I  tell  you  what,  the  boys  there; 
are  awful  good.     They  help   me  all   the  i 
time,    and   tell   me   about   things.     Then 
there  are  some  other  boys  like— like  me, 
and  we  can  all  play  together.    We  play 
basketball  up  on  the  roof  and   have  a  i 
lot  of  fun." 

"But  how  do  you  learn  so  quickly?" 
was  asked. 


j  

Promptly  the  shyness  returned:  "I 
don  t  know.  I  just  remember  things, 
vv raps— well,  of  course  I  can't  see  a  lot 
of  things  that  other  people  do,  and  so 
there  s  more  room  in  my  head  for  what 
I  try  to  put  there." 

"Are  you— happy?" 

"Yes,"  he  nodded,  and  the  small 
brown  hand  swept  lightly,  sensitively  as 
a  glance  over,  the  big  book  in  his  lap. 

He  went  to  the  New  York  institute 
ior  the  blind,  but  left  there  several 
years   ago.     When   he   first   entered   the 


■system,  which  was  not  taught  him  in 
the.  institute.  He  mastered  it  in  three 
weeks,  and  now  does  most  of  his  read- 
ink  from  books  printed  with  the  raised 
letters.  Also,  of  course,  his  father  and 
sister  read  aloud  to  him  from  books  not 
'to  be  obtained  in  the  system. 

He  uses  a  typewriter  for  his  written 
work.  He  studies  at  home,  but  only  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours.  He  is  very 
fond  of  music,  and  plays  by  ear  the  lit- 
tle organ  in.  his  father's  sitting  room. 
He  is  also  very  fond  of  being  outdoors, 
and  owns  a  lovely  white  collie  that 
ichaperones  his  walks. 

"He's  the  best  boy  that  ever  lived," 
.his  father  said,  eranestly.  Then  he,  too, 
added:  "I  think  he's  happy." 
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WORK   FOR   THE   BLIND 


Piano   Tuning   Is   Taken   Up   by   Eight 
jLJ&dFm  Milwaukee  County. 

A  lompany  of  blind  piano  tuners  is 
one  o|  the  aims  of  those  behind  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  Wisconsin  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  Miss  Carrie 
Levy,  superintendent  of  the  department 
for  the  blind  in  the.  Milwaukee  public 
schools,  points  that  there  are  about 
eight  piano  tuners  among  the  200  blind 
persons    in   Milwaukee   county. 

Among  these  is  Otto  Bauer,  2515 
Walnut-st.  who  is  also  a  teacher  of 
violin  and  piano  and  the  leader  of  an 
orchestra  of  eight  musicians,  all  blind 
boys,  who  play  at  concerts,  dances  and 
entertainments. 

Mr.  Bauer  assists  in  teaching  blind 
boys  music  in  the  public  schools,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  orchestra  that  has 
been  organized  among  the  blind  pupils. 
There  are  now  three  members  in  this 
orchestra. 

There  are  thirty-seven  blind  pupils 
in  the  Milwaukee  schools,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  they 
could  have  been  saved  from  their  af- 
fliction with  proper  care  at  birth.  Pre- 
vention work  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
new   state  organization. 


Effort  "will  also  be  made  to  help  blind 

other    line  y    ^an 

wrap    &oap,    fold    boxes   and   do    similar 

it   being  pointed  out  by  workers 

.--.-  factory  there 

is  at  least  one  job  that  a  blind  workman 

.ill 


TEACH  THE  BLIND  TO  DANCE 


Prof.  C.  B.  Severance  Says  It  Can  Be 
Do|fe  and  Offers  Services  Gratia. 


TKaTumd  pupils  in  the  Milwaukee 
public  schools  will  be  taught  dancing  if 
the  proposition  of  Coello  B.  Severance, 
dancing  master,  is  accepted  by  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment. The  new  departure  is  in  line 
with  the  efforts  of  those  back  of  the 
new  State  Association  for  the  Blind, 
among  them  Miss  Carrie  Levy,  in  charge 
of  the  blind  work  in  the  schools. 

The  matter  has  been  broached  by  Mr. 
Severance  to  Principal  Thomas  W. 
Boyce  of  the  First  District  school,  the 
East  side  center  for  the  teaching  of 
blind  pupils. 

Mr.  Severance's  success  in  teaching  a 
blind  girl,  Helen  .  Schroeder,  aged  15,  to 
dance,  has  interested  him  in  this  phase 
of  the  work.  He  has  evolved  a  plan 
by  means  of  which  he  is  sure  he  can 
handle  a  class  of  blind  pupils  as  well 
as  a  single  pupil,  and  he  has  offered  to 
take  charge  of  such  a  class  gratis. 

The  Schroeder  girl,  whose  parents 
live  on  the  West  side,  was  first  taught 
the  live  positions  in  dancing,  and  when 
Mr.  Severance  dances  with  her  he  indi- 
cates which  position  she  is  to  take  next 
by  pressing  her  hand.  The  plan  has 
worked  well,  and  Mr.  Severance  is 
confident  he  can  do  as  well  with  a  class. 

Miss  Schroeder  appeared  at  a  recent 
dancing  party  at  the  Severance  dancing 
academy,  Milwaukee -st,  and  surprised 
those  present  with  the  facility  with 
which  she  executed  the  various  steps 
when  dancing  with  her  instructor.  A 


NEWARK    EVENING    NEWS, 
FEBRUARY    18,    1911. 


I  The  pupils  in  the  special  class  for  the 
blind  in  the  Washington  Street  School,  of 
which  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson  is  teacher, 
had  their  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large 
added  to,  and  found  a  new  interest  this 
week,  when  a  box  came  to  them  from  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  New  York. 
The  box  contained  a  collection  of  Eskimo 
clothing,  utensils  and  models  of  a  sledge, 
boat,  etc.;  a  set  of  dog  harness,  which 
had  seen  actual  service,  and  toys  made  by 
the  Eskimos  for  their  children.  These 
things  were  lent  by  the  academy  for  the 
use  of  the  class,  and  Miss  Paterson  de-  i 
clared  that  the  children  showed  the  ut-  ! 
most  delight  in  unpacking  the  box  and 
handling  the  objects.  A  visitor  to  the  | 
school  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  box 
found  the  class  just  returned  from  playing  j 
in  the  snow  in  the  schoolyard,  where 
they  had  been  making  more  real  their 
lately  acquired  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  life  in  the  'polar  regions.  One- 
of  the  boys,  at  the  request  of  the  teacher, 
gave  an  account  of  the  appearance  and 
customs  of  these  people.  As,  of  necessity, 
all  instruction  must  at  first  be  objective, 
with  these  handicapped  pupils,  such  col- 
lections are  felt  to  be  of  much  value.  In 
place  of  drawing  in  the  usual  way  the 
pupils  make  representations  of  objects  by 
pressing  brass  tacks  into  cushions.  Al- 
though the  appearance  of  the  object  to  be 
represented  has  been  learned  entirely  by 
sense  of  touch,  and  by  hearing  descrip» 
tions,  the  tack  drawings  are  easily  rec- 
ognizable. For  instance,  a  spray  of  mis- 
tletoe, which  a  pupil  had  been  permitted 
to  handle  and  then  told  to  draw,  was  done 
as  well  as  a  child  of  his  age,  with  sight, 
would  probably  have  accomplished  it, 
especially  with  the  medium  provided.  One 
little  girl  in  particular  enjoys  representing 
the  flags  used  as  weather  signals,  on  a 
cushion,  using  small  squares  of  paper  in 
addition  to  the  tacks. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  uneven,  as 
this  is  not  a  graded  class,   the  members 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen  years, 
I  but   all   are   gaining,    not   only   in   knowl- 
!  edge    but    in    capacity    to    acquire    more 
j  knowledge.    Among  other  tasks  at  which 
•  the  children  are  employed  is  writing  ac- 
cording to  the  Braille  system,  reading  in 
Braille  and  writing   multiplication   tables 
I  by   the   use   of   the    so-called    "octagonal 
!  slate."     This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
j  of  type  set  in  a  metal  sheet,  the  number 
l  baing  expressed  by  the  angle  at  Which  the 
1  type   is    set.     These    slates   will   be    used 
later  for  more  advanced  work.    One  punil 
is  sometimes  permitted  to  aid  the  other 
in  the  initial  work  of  learning,  the  teacher 
finding  this  helpful  to  both. 


Miss  Anderson,  in'  speaking  of  the  work  i 
at    large,    said    that    a    child's    ability    to 
learn  depended  largely  on  the  treatment  ! 
it  had  received  at  home.     Often,  in  mis-  | 
taken  kindness,  the  family,  in  an  effort  to  J 
protect    a   blind    child,    renders   it   almost 
helpless  by  keeping  it  from  ordinary  pur- 
suits   and    preventing    it    from    mingling 
with    other    children.      Others    encourage 
their  blind  children  to  undertake  the  ordi- 
nary   occupations     and     amusements    of 
childhood    as   far   as   possible,   developing 
self-reliance  and  mental  alertness. 
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0?  ATTENDS 
SCHOOL  IN  EXETER 


Solomon    B.    Stauffer    Making    Good 
'Progress — Uses  Wooden  Blocks. 

Perhaps  the  only  blind  boy  who 
|$  receiving  instruction  in  a  public 
•chcoi  in-  Berks  is  Solomon  S. 
Stauffer,  aged  14  years,  a  student  in 
the  Friends'  school  near  Stoners- 
ville,  in  Exeter. 

Young  Stauffer  is  a  native  of  Ex- 
eter and  was  born  blind.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  student  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  Overbrook,  near 
PhiJa. 

He  became  so  nervous,  however, 
that  his  instructors  there  edvised 
thai  he  be  taken  home  and  sent  to 
the  public  schools,  where  he  might 
associate  with  the  boys  of  his  own 
community  and  join  in  their  play. 

He  came  to  the  Friends'  school 
three  months  ago  and  a  new  prob- 
lem confronted  the  teacher,  Law- 
rence C.  Kline.  The  boy  brought 
with  him  perforated  cards  on  which 
were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  blind.  His  touch,  however,  was 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  use  the 
cards  properly  and  one  of  them. 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  when  it  was 
worn  out. 

To  overcome  this  the  teacher  pre- 
pared several  blocks,  into  which  he 
drove  nails,  by  means  of  which  the 
lad  could  the  more  readily  tell  the 
different  positions  of  the  cells  of  the 
letters.  The  boy  said  to  the  Eagle: 
"This  is  an  advantage  that  I  never 
had  before  and  I  am  getting  along 
well.  I  expect  to  be  able  to  read 
by  the  time  school  closes." 


Solomon  S.  Stauffer. 


■Is  Exceptionally  Bright. 

The  lad  is  exceptionally  bright  and 
memorizes  very  readily.  When 
asked  to  name  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  selections  he  had  committed  he 
replied  promptly:  "Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg speech,"  "The  Corn  Song,"  by 
Whittier;  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray," 
by  Finch;  "The  Reaper  and  the 
'Flowers,"  by  Longfelow;  "The  Rainy 
Day,"  by  L.ongfellow;  "The  Village 
'Blacksmith,"  by  Longfellow;  "Hoen 
Linden,"  by  Campbell;  "Children's 
Hour,"  by  Longfellow;  "The  Moun- 
tain and  the  Squirrel,"  by  Emerson; 
"Hour  of  Prayer,"  by  Dorothy  Her- 
man; "The  Brook,"  by  Tennyson; 
"Nathan  Hale,"  by  Finch.  Besides 
|  these  he  has  committed  a  number  of 
pretty  memory  gems. 

He  declared  that  his  favorite  au- 
thor was  Longfellow  and  his  favorite 
;  selection  "The  Children's  Hour." 

During  the  stay  of  the  Eagle  rep- 
resentative he  recited  "The  Reaper 
and  the  Flowers"  and  "The  Rainy 
Day."  He  takes  special  delight  in 
committing  to  memory  these  gems 
of  literature  and  remembers  readily 
dates  and  names. 

The  boy  is  acquiring  knowledge 
rapidly  and  in  many  respects  bids 
fair  to  outstrip  the  other  boys  of  his 
class. 

Schoolmates  Are  Considerate. 

His  schoolmates  are  very  consid- 
erate and  vie  with  each  other  in 
doing  favors  for  the  blind  boy.  In 
fact  Solomon's  pleasant  disposition 
has  won  the  friendship  of  every  other 
child  in  the  school.  He  is  an  opti- 
mist to  a  degree  and  gets  a  whole  lot 
of  pleasure  out  of  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  infirmity. 

Solomon's  coming  to  the  school 
caused  considerable  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  at  first  for  he  had 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  the  blind. 
With  a  little  research  and  the  use  of 
common  sense  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  task  was  not  as  difficult  as 
he  had  supposed  and  teacher  and 
pupil  now  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  get  along  splendidly. 
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SOY  SCOUTS  LEAD 
BUND,  AID  WOMEN 
AND  SAVE  ANIMALS 

Soo.OOO^Yoiingsters  in   United 
States  Aim  to  Do  "Good- 
Turns"  Every  Day. 


There  are  500,000  Bos'-  Scouts  in  America. 
I'hat  means  that  there  are  500,000  good 
turns  done  daily  by  American  hoys. 
"While  the  boys  are  taught  to  get  as  much 
out  of  the  woods  as  did  "Huck"  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawyer,  the  idea  of  a  daily  ser- 
vice is  impressed  upon  them.  They  are 
first  to  be  helpful  to  one  another,  courte- 
ous to  strangers,  and  helpful  to  women 
;and  children. 

Hundreds  of  scout  masters  have  sent  to 
national  headquarters  reports  telling  of 
the  good  turns  the  boys  are  doing.  Re- 
cently in  Twenty-third  street,  New  York, 
b.  half  blind  old  man  was  walking  along 
near  where  construction  work  was  being 
done.  Pieces  of  lumber  were  being  car- 
ried out  of  the  building.  Three  young- 
sters seeing  the  old  man  making  his  way 
feebly  along,  and  fearing  he  might  be 
hurt,  rushed  up  to  him  and  helped  him 
pass  the  dangerous  spot.  When  a  lady  j 
asked  them  if  they  were  boy  scouts  they 
said,  "Yes,  Indeed,  this  is  the  third  good 
turn  we  have  done  today."  Straight  way 
they  made  a  third  knot  in  their  neckties. 
William  Archibald,  of  53S  W.  142nd  sreet, 
a  scout  master,  says  that  his  youngsters 
have  volunteered  to  lead  the  blind  boys 
to  and  from  the  public  schools. 
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wfEfc  SHOW  BLDTD  PUPHS'  WOEK 

Exhibit     Will     Have     Model     School- 
room with  Special  Appliances. 

The  work  the  Board  of  Education  is 
doing  to  teach  the  blind  children  in  the 
elementary,  gramiJw«'"W]M''luTgh  schools  Is 
to  be  shown  in  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhi- . 
bill  on  which  is-  to  be  held  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  from  April  26  to 
April  30. 

Gertrude     E.      Bingham,      inspector     of 
classes  for  blind  children,  and  her  special 
teachers    of   the   blind,    assisted   by   blind 
students,    will    reproduce    actual    school- 
room  conditions   and   carry   on   the   work 
of  instruction.    Besides  the  regular  work 
from    kindergarten    to    high    school,    the 
children    will   go    through    physical    exer- 
cises  and   engage   in   organized   play,   in- 
cluding games   of  tag,   running  and   bas-  i 
ketball.    Sets  of  readers,  arithmetics,  his-  J 
tories,   geographies  and  other  text  books! 
in   the   system  of  raised  dot  writing  for  | 
the  blind  will  be  used. 

The  special  apparatus  used  in  teaching 
blind  children  will  be  shown  in  a  model  i 
classroom.  Boys  and  girls  will  take  notes  ! 
on  the  special  typewriter  and  will  be  put  | 
through  one  of  the  regular  monthly  ex- 
aminations. The  board  in  arranging  to 
educate  the  children  found  it  desirable  to 
place  them  in  the  various  classrooms  side 
by  side  with  seeing  children  and  a  seeing 
teacher.  In  many  cases  these  teachers 
cannot  read  the  system  taught  to  the 
blind  and  it  is  necessary  to  "translate" 
the  papers  for  them.  That  is  done  by  a 
special  teacher,  who  also  examines  the 
pupils  when  they  enter  school  to  prepare 
them  for  their  proper  grades. 
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BLIlfb  PUPILS  TO  SHOW  WORK 

Handicapped  Scholars  to  Give  Public 

Demonstration  at  Opera  House 

Exhibition. 

The  work  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Is  doing  in  teaching  blind  children 
in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools 
is  to  fee  shown  in  a  complete  and  unusual 
way  at  the  Blind  Workers',,  Exhibition  in 
the  Metropoli^imiiiiflfiiiliMwiintDi^fei^Q  April 
26  to  April  30. 

A  separate  room  has  been  assigned  to 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  inspector  of 
classes  for  blind  children,  and  her  special 
teachers,  and  there  they  will  reproduce 
school  room  conditions,  actually  carrying 
on  the  work  of  instruction  with  a  number 
of  blind  pupils.  Besides  the  regular  study 
work  from  'kindergarten  to  high  school 
the  children  will  go  through  their  physical 
exercises,  engage  in  organized  play  and 
in  games,  such  as  tag,  running  and  basket- 
ball. 
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F  EDUCATION  NOTES. 


'atherine   F.    Conklin  of   Brookljrn   was 
•  pointed    an   attendance   officer   in    place 
of    James    Rogers,    who    died. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  was  requested 
to  aufhorize  the  Controller  to  advance 
from  time  to  time  to  the  principal  of  the 
Manhattan  School  for  the  Deaf,  $400;  to 
the  inspector  of  classes  for  thA^hlind  in 
Manhattan.  $150,  and  to  the  inspectorior 
classes  for  the  blind  in  Brooklyn,  $100, 
to  be  used  in  paying  carfares  of  pupils 
attending  classes,  also  for  the  guides  ac- 
companying them. 
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School  ijinuareu  ■ 
To  Raise  Fund 
For  the  Blind 


On  Friday,  April  21,  the  children  «f  j 
the  Protestant  schools,  from  the 
kindergartens  to  the  graduating-  class- 
es, will  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing something  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  fully  realizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  provision  being  made  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  is  giving  its 
support  to.  the  movement,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  parents,  teachers  and 
guardians  will  encourage  the  children 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  eye- 
sight, and  thus  iead  them  to  sym- 
pathise with,  and  assifft,  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  sight,  and  con- 
sequently  are   less    favored  than    they. 

Many  erroneous  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  forthcoming  "Tag 
Day'"  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  but  the 
promotors  of  the  movement  think  the 
cause,  which  appea.is  to  every  one, 
should  be  sufficient  to  prompt  every 
child  and  every  citizen  to  come  for- 
ward without  solicitation,  and  offer 
their  contribution  to  those  who  are 
willing    to   work   in    this  good   ca^use. 
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WORK  BEING  DONE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  TO  EDUCATE  BLIND- 
SKETCHED  BY  A  GIRL  PUPIL. 


1IMMIIJM 
ATTENDCITYSCHOOLS 


Board  of  Education  Pays  Particular 
Attention  to  Education  of  Sight- 
less Pupils — Blind  Man  Is  Super- 
intendent of  Department. 

Facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  blinrl 
children  of  Chicago  in  the  public  schools 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  city  education  which 
is  receiving  particular  emphasis  by  the 
board  of  education.  In  no  city  on  this  conti- 
nent is  there  such  a  comprehensive  course 
of  education  for  the  blind  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  as  in  Chicago.  It  is  fully 
abreast,  if  not  superior,  to  the  German 
schools,  which,  until  recent  years,  were 
the  leaders  in  the  education  of  this  kind. 

There  are  now  four  schools  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  which  there  are  rooms  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  the  blind  children. 
Here  the  tiny  tots  who. have  never  known 
the,  pleasures  of  childhood,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  participation  in  the  childish' 
sports  by  their  affliction,  and  who  have  never 
seen  the  bright  sky,  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting  men  and  women. 

Blind   Man    Heads    Department. 

It  is  literally  a  case  of  the  "blind  leading 
the  blind,"  for  J.  B.  Curtis,  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  blind,  is  himself  a  blind  man. 
He  is  able  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the 
sightless  children. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Curtis  are 
tour  teachers — Miss  Baker  of  the  Jahn 
school,  at  Belmont  and  Lincoln  avenues;  Miss 
Drake  of  the  Clark  school,  Miss  Devine  of 
the  Adams  school  and  Miss  Colburn  of  the 
Felsenthal.  These  teachers  have  received 
special   training  in   this  kind   of  work  and 


are  well  fitted  in  temperament  to  deal  with 
the  peculiar  problems  which  confront  an 
instructor  in  teaching  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Manual  Arte  in  Curriculum. 

In  th£se  schools  the  manual  arts  of  neces- 
sity occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, as  it  is  only  by  development  Of  the  sense 
of  touch  that  the  child  can  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world.  The  children  are  taught 
typewriting,  sewing,  basket  and  hammock 
weaving,  work  in  clay  and  other  arts,  They 
are  also  taught  to  read  by  means  of  the 
raised  letter  alphabet,  and  to  comprehend 
mathematics  by  concrete  illustrations  with 
blocks. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  a  person  who  has 
never  seen  such  a  school  to  observe  how  the 
dull,  hopeless  look  so  common  to  the  blind 
is  effaced,  and  in  its  stead  comes  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  and  joy.  Those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  schools  declare  this  long 
neglected  phase  of  education  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  is  being  done  in  the  city 
schools  at  the  present  time. 
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fBLIND  BOY 


Capture!   First    Honors    at    Milford 

High  School  and  Will  Be  the 

Valedictorian  To-Night. 


Overcoming  the  tremendous  handicap  of 
total  blindness,  that  has  meant  the  end  of 
successful  effort  for  so  many  thousands, 
and  forging  to  the  head  of  his  class  through 
years  of  complete  darkness,  Magee  Adams, 
a  seventeen-year-old  graduate  from  Mil- 
ford  High  School,  will  deliver  the  vale- 
dictory address  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises   to-night. 

The  graduating  class  numbers  16,  and, 
although  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
that  has  finished  the  regular  courses  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  young  Adams  had  no 
difficulty  in  earning  the  honors  that  will 
be  his  to-night.  He  has  been  blind  for 
over  seven  years,  having  been  the  victim 
of  a  shotgun  accident.  A  gun  held  by  a 
boy  companion  was  discharged  into  the 
face  of  Magee,  snuffing  out  the  sight  of 
both  eyes. 

The  blind  graduate  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Adams,  of  Milford,  Ohio,  a 
nephew  of  Lew  Adams,  a  United  States 
Immigrant  Inspector,  formerly  of  this  city, 
but  now  stationed  at  Denver,  Colo.  His 
remarkable  progress  in  school,  despite  his  I 
blindness,  is  due  to  the  constant  devotion  ; 
of  his  mother,  who  by  studying  with  him  i 
and  reading  to  him  every  day,  enabled  him 
to  keep  up  in  all  departments  of  his  school 
work.  In  addition  to  this  loving  assistance, 
the  members  of  Magee's  class  took  pride 
in  helping  the  blind  boy  prepare  his  les- 
sons. A  schoolmate,  Fred  Hill,  son  of 
Mayor  Hill,  acted  as  his  daily  escort  to 
and    from    school. 

Adams    will    not    rest    upon    his    present 
laurels,  but  will  continue  his  education  next , 
fall  at  .the  Ohio  State  University.     He  will 


take  a  course  in  electrical  engineering, 
Laving  shown  much  skill  in  not  only  install- 
ing electrical  devices,  but  also  in  inventing 
a  number  of  appliances. 

The  subject  of  his  graduation  oration  to- 
night is  "The  Longevity  of  the  American 
Republic,"  and  the  paper  was  prepared 
without  any  assistance,  Magee  desiring  to 
make  his  last  effort  at  high  school  an  in- 
dependent one.  Recently  he  wrote  a  suc- 
cessful skit  called  "Forty-five  Minutes  in  a 
Hotel  Lobby,"  which  was  given  by  the  sen- 
ior class  of  the  high  school  to  raise  funds 
for   the   athletic   association. 
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Inivrinrnhg  the  honors  at  a  high 
school  in  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati  a 
17-year-old  blind  boy  achieved  an 
unusual  dlWlHetfCftr "  and  also  was 
compensated  in  a  measure  for  the 
unfortunate  accident  which  deprived 
him  of  his  sight  Hany  thousands 
of  people  will  not  only  rnvte  what 
this  youth  has  succeeded  in  doing 
despite  his  great  handicap,  but  will 
have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
dangers  of  old-fashioned  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations,  for  it  was  in  one 
of  these  that  he  lost  the  use  of  hi, 
eye* 


1 


Evidence     is  cumula- 
Devotion         tire    that    the    ednca-; 
to  tion   of   a   blind   child  I 

the^gjjgaik  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  if  due 
care  anIL attention  are  given  to  mental 
training  A  boy  who  had  been  totally 
blind  since  his  seventh  year  carried  off 
the  highest  honors  in  the  high  school  at 
Miiford,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  and  has 
been  selected  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  When  he  lost  his  sight  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  accident  his  mother  "be- 
came his  eyes."  When  notified  of  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  the  young 
man  declared  that  the  lienors  should,  in 
justice,  go  to  his  mother.  He  said  that 
it  was  only  through  her  patient  devo- 
tion that  he  was  enabled,  without  sight, 
to  attain  his  distinction  in  the  class. 
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BLIND  BOY  HEADS  96 
BRl^ff  GIRL  GRADUATES 

Benjamin    Apicello    Less   than 

Two  Years  Ago  Was  in  "Delin-  > 

quent"  Class  of  P.  S.  110, 


The  ninety-six  girl  graduates  at  Pub- 
lic School  No.  110,  Broome  and  Cannon 
streets,  were  led  In  honors  yesterday 
by  a  boy.  Not  only  that,  but  the  boy, 
Benjamin  Aipicello,  fifteen  years  old,  of 
No.      78      Withers      street, 


Brooklyn- 


"Judgre,"  as  his  schoolmates  call  iiim— 
is  totally  h^00?~  His  mark  of  97  per 
cent,  gave  him  the  highest  standing  In 
the  class. 

A  year  ago  last  May  Apicello  was 
elected  by  his  schoolmates  to  the  posi- 
tion of  supreme  judge  in  their  system 
of  school  government.  He  has  b«en  a 
general  favorite  among  the  pupils,  so 
when  he  arose  to  deliver  a  farewell  ad- 
dress to  his  schoolmates  yesterday 
every  child  in  the  school  was  present. 
There  was  pathos  in  the  sight,  for  .Ben- 
jamin only  knew  his  fellow  scholars  toy 
the  touch  of  their  hands  and  the  sounds 
of  their  voices.  He  spoke  to  thejn  in 
verse  of  his  own  composition  and  was 
cheered   to  the  echo. 

In  his  poem  of  farewell  is  this  verse:/ 
Before  us   spreads  the  future, 

Its  tempting  scenes  so  fair; 
We  look  ahead  with  longing, 

Nor  dream  of  dark  despair. 
With   courage   our   hearts  are   thrilling, 

y bright  hopes   now  beckon   ahead; 
iith  eager  spirits  and  willing, 

The  living  paths  we  tread, 
Remembering,   still  remembering, 

What  joys  the  past  has  shed. 
-Young  Apicello  intends  taking  Senator 
Gore's  advice  to  keep  on  studying  and 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged.  Next  fall 
he  will  enter  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  and  When  he  has  finished  his 
studies  there  he  will  study  law.  "Some 
day,"  he  says,  "I  will  be  a  real  Supreme 
Judge,  even  as  I  was  a  make-believe 
one  at  school." 

The  boy's  progress  has  been  remark- 
able. His  principal,  Miss  Adeline  K. 
Simpson,  says  that  he  has  been  one  of 
her  brightest  pupils,  despite  his  great 
handicap.  He  lost  his  sight  by  an  acci- 
dent when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  two 
years  after  ,he  bad  come  to  America 
I  with  his  parents  from  Italy. 
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bLINU    bUY    WINS    HUNUHS. 


Is   Graduated   from    Public   School    at 
ihcHead  of  His  Class. 

Of  alWpie  pupila  graduated  this  month 
from  PuWic  School  110,  Broome  and  Can- 
non Streets,  sixteen-year-old  Benjamin 
Appicello  of  78  Withers  Street,  BrooklynJ 
carried  off  the  highest  honors,  and  he  is 
totally  blind.  The  only  boy  in  a  class  or 
mariY  girls,  his  general  average  is  close 
to  97  per  cent.  Miss  Adeline  E.  Simpson, 
the  Principal,  is  very  proud  of  him,  for 
almost  all  that  the  boy  knows  he  learned 
in  her  school,  and  learned  it  quickly,  do- 
ing the  work  of  four  years  in  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  was  young  Appicello  who  made  the 
farewell  speech  at  the  closing  exercises 
yesterday.  It  took  the  form  of  verses  of 
his  own  composition.  Here  is  one  of 
them : 

Before  us  spreads   the  future* 

In  tempting  scenes  so  fair. 
We  look  ahead  with  longing, 
Nor  dream  of  dark  despair. 
Bright  hopes  now  beckon  ahead 

With  eager  spirits,    willing, 
The  living  paths  we  tread, 

Remembering,  still  remembering, 
What  joys  the  past  has  shed. 
To-night  the  blind  boy  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  exercises  of  Public  School 
4,  *m  Pitt  Street,  where  he  will  sit  on  the 
platform  with  the  other  notables. 

Young   Appicello   was   born   in   Italy   In 
1895,  and  started  his  schooling  there  when 
he  was  seven.    Two  years  later  his  people 
came   to  America,    and  for  the  next   two 
years  he  was  with  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety.    Then  he  met  with  an  accident  that 
deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  there  came  ' 
months    of    enforced    Idleness.      Then   the , 
chance  came  in  the  Fall  of  1909  for  him  I 
to    go    to    Public    School    110    and    study,  i 
Since  then  he  has   spared  no   effort,   and 
in    the    Fall    he    will    enter    the    De   Witt ' 
Clinton  High  School. 

Cherished   more  Jiighly  than   any   other 
among  his  few  treasures,   the  boy  has  a 
letter   from   Senator   Gore.     The  progresa 
of  the  blind  boy  of  the"  east  side  reachef' 
the    attention    of    the    blind    man    of    thj 
Senate.     In   his   letter,    Senator   Gore   ac 
vised  young  Appicello  to   study  law,   ar 
that  is  what  he  plans  to  do. 
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SfeHJLESS  SENATOR 
!  BLIND  BOY'S  IDEAL 

Hope    Inspired    in   Youngster 

Aids  Him  to  Graduate  at 

'Head  of  His  Class, 


Hope  inspired  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin 
Appicello,  a  N ABjM^ftj|fcffl*alB,yk °  fact  that, 
although  blind,  Senator  Gore,  of  Okla- 
homa, is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  highest 
legislative  body  in  the  greatest  republic  in 
the  world,  had  mucn  to  do  with  the  grad- 
uation yesterday  from  Public  High  School 
No.  110  of  young  AppiGello. 

When  the  percentages  were  figured  at 
the  examination  it  was  found  the  boy  led 
a  class  of  more  than  ninety,  most  of  them 
girls,  having  an  average  of  97  per  cent  in 
all  his  studies. 

The  boy's  ambition  is  to  become,  a  law- 
yer. Since  he  has  been  in  No.  110  he  has 
been  the  presiding  justice  of  the  Boys' 
Republic.  He  has  heard  the  testimony 
and  sentenced  the  culprits  for  their  dere- 
liction of  duty  and  infraction  of  rules  of 
the  republic. 

The  blind  boy  will  enter  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School  next  Fall. 

He  was  born  in  Italy,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
Two  years  later  he  lost  his  eyesight  in  an 
accident.  For  more  than  five  years  hg 
had  no  schooling.  Persons  read  to  him* 
however,  and  he  absorbed  knowledge.  He 
retained  an  idea  of  form,  and  was  able  to 
write.  Then,  in  October,  1909,  the  Board 
of  Education  notified  his  parents  that  a 
class  for  blind  children  would  be  opened 
in  Public  School  No.  110. 

The  boy  joined  with  others  being  taught 
by  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Simpson,  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Braille  system  for 
the  blind.  He  was  placed  in  the  4  B 
grade.     A    part   of    the    school    year   had 


passed,  but  in  the  twenty  months  since 
Appicello  forged  ahead  so  rapidly  that  he 
mastered  the  studies  that  usually  require 
a  normal  child  four  years  to  do. 

In  his  talks  the  boy  has  evinced  a  great 
interest  in  Senator  Gore.  He  says  he  will 
go  through  high  school  and  college  and 
become  a  lawyer.  He  read  the  class  poem 
yesterday.  To-night  he  will  have  a  place 
of  honor  on  the  platform  of  P.  S.  No.  4, 
at  Pitt  and  Rivington  streets,  where  di- 
plomas will  be  handed  to  the  graduating 
class. 

Appicello  lives  at  No.  78  Withers  street, 
Brooklyn.  The  family  moved  there  after 
the  boy  entered  Public  School  No.  110, 
and,  through  the  toughest  weather,  the 
boy  in  search  of  an  education  crossed  the 
bridge  every  day  to  attend  school.  J 
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CRIPPLED,  BLIND, 
DEAF  GRADUATES 

. 

Cfcmm|rjcements    in    Schools 
JrTS^Day  Notable  for  Success 
*of  Physical  Defectives. 

DO   BETTER  THAN   OTHERS 


Graduation  exercises  in  the  local  schools 
to-day  were  notable  in  many  ways.  The 
first  class  of  crippled  children  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  public  schools  received 
their  diplomas  at  P.  S.  27,  in  East  Forty- 
first  street,  Manhattan.  There  were  six 
girls  and  one  boy  in  the  class,  and  they 
rank  among  the  highest  in  the  class. 

The  first  graduation  exercises  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  deaf,  No.  47,  on 
East  Twenty -third  street,  were  held  this 
morning,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  the 
small  group  of  cnildren  who  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  regular  course. 
The  children  are  taught  to  speak,  and  a 
number  of  the  graduates  showed  marked 
efficiency   on  the  platform. 

The  highest  honors  at  P.  S.  110,  Man- 
hattan, at  Broome  and  Cannon  streets, 
were  won  by  sixteen-year-old  Benjamin 
Appicello  of  78  Withers  street,  Brooklyn, 
and  be  is  totally  blind.  The  only  boy  in 
a  class  of  many  girls,  his  general  average 
is  close  to  07  per  cent.  Miss  Adeline 
E.  Simpson,,  the  principal,  is  very  proud 
of  him,  for  almost  all  that  the  boy  knows 
he  learned  in  her  school,  an-d  learned  it 
quickly,  doing  the  work  of  four  years  in 
little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
was  young  Appicello  who  made  the  fare- 
well speech  at  the  closing  exercises  yes- 
terday. It  took  the  form  of  verses  of 
his  own  composition. 
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Factory  inspection  Department  Is  To  Be; 
Reorganized  Into   Eight  Districts. 

A  reorganization  of  the  factory  in- 
spection  in  the  state  labor  department! 
by  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  is  | 
provided  for  in  a  bill  of  Assemlymanj 
W.  C.  Phillips,  which  was  signed  by 
Governor  Dix.  The  state  is  to  be  di-.j 
vided  into  eight  districts  with  super- j 
vising  inspectors  in  charge  of  each. 
and  the  number  of  factory  inspectors 
is  increased  from  52  to  85.  The  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  Wainwright 
employers'   liability  commission. 

The  governor  also  signed  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

Senator  Cronin's,  providing  that' 
statements  submitted  at  meetings  of 
directors  and  trustees  of  banking  cor- 
porations shall  contain  a  list  of  dis- 
counts and  advances,  including  over- 
!  drafts. 

Senator  Cronin's,  providing  for  a 
more  detailed  report  by  banking  cor- 
porations and  individual  banks  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  banks. 

Senator  Grady's.  providing  that 
banks  designated  as  depositories  of 
court  funds  shall  give  "an  undertak- 
ing" in  such  form  as  the  attorney-gen- 
eral shall  provide  to  be  secured  by 
deposit  of  bonds. 

Senator    Gittins',    providing    for    the 

compulsory  education  of  blind  children. 

Senator   Piatt's,   appropato^Bgg^yy)^- 

000  for  highway  improvements  in  ™iv- : 

ingston  county. 

Senator  Brackett's,  appropriating 
$165,000  for  highway  improvements  in 
Saratoga  county. 

Senator  Gittins',  changing  the  course  i 
of  state  highway  route  No.  30  in  Or- 
leans county. 

Senator  Payne's,  abolishing  the  of- 
fice of  purchasing  steward  for  state  in- 
sane hospitals  and  providing  for  thej 
appointment  of  a  steward  for  each  ofH 
such   hospitals. 

Mr.   Pappert's,   providing   that   cities; 
of  the  third  class  must  issue  license 
for  dogs. 
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'THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Of  the  City  of  New  York 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CITIZENSHIP 
IN    ALL    CLASSES    AND     CONDITIONS     OF     CHILDREN 

—BY- 
ANDREW  W.  EDSON,  Associate  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


BW  people  not  closely  identified 
wipi  the  public  schools  in  this 
great  city  at  all  realize  the 
magnitude  of  its  school  prob- 
lems. TMs  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation larger  hy  50  per  cent,  than  that  of 
the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts,  has  a 
school  population  larger  than  the  entire 
population  of  any  other  city  in  the  United 
Btates,  save  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
Another  problem  is  the  rapidity  of 
growth  and  the  mixed  character  of  the 
population.  The  entire  register  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  over  700,000;  Jn 
the  twenty  high  schools,  over  50,000,  and 
In  the  kindergartens,  over  40,000.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  over  16,000  in  the 
high  schools,  1,400;  in  the  kindergar- 
tens, 800;  in  the  evening  schools,  2,000 j 
in  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds, 
1,200. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  are  necessarily  large.  For  the 
salaries  of  the  teching  and  supervising 
staff  over  $22,000,000  is  appropriated;  for 
Supplies,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  over  $6,- 
000,000,  and  for  sites  and  new  school 
buildings,  from  $3,000,000  to  $8,000,000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  about  $35,000,000 
annually  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  publio  schools  in  this  city. 


_chool   authorities  bare  organized 
»nd  the  r   now  supporting  five  hun- 

'  and  fifty  elementary  schools;  twen- 
ty high  schools,  tech- 
nical ::~  —  si  manual  training; 
:ols  lor  teachers;  two 
nt  schools,  and  a  parental  school; 
two  vocational  schools,  one  for  boys  and 
cne  Leal  school  ship; 
evening  elementary,  high  and  trade 
schools  for  all  who  desire  such  educa- 
tion; summer  vacation  schools,  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  through- 
c_:  the  city. 

Administrative  Features, 

Th8  preset;   charter     provides     for     a 
•rell-deflned     separation    of    the    bnatneas 

end  pedagogic  features  of  school  admin- 
i?:r£t:cn.  "The  Board  of  Education  con- 
ftlsta   ol   I  members  appointed  by 

the  Mayor  to  serve  for  terms  of  five 
yean.  fhe  reiera.  powers  and  duties 
o:  the  board  are  to  use,  control  and  die- 
pose  of  school  property,  establish  and 
tondoct  schools  of  various  grades  and 
kinds,  administer  the  general  and  spe- 
school  funds,  retire  teachers,  try 
teachers  on  charges,  maintain  free  lec- 
tures, and  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  adopt  or 
snoi  —ve    text 

boos  e    and    grades 

Of  licenses,  and  appoint  principals  and 
lers  from  eligible  . 
The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consist- 
ing of  a  city  superintendent  and  eight 
associate  city  superintendents,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
terms    of   six   years.       The  eiia- 

tent  airman  of  the  Board  of 

Per  in     the 

Board  of  Education,  but  no  vote.  He 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
co~  :  the  schools,  pre- 

e:  ^:gns 

the    associate    and    dh  rend- 

*nt8  to  nominates 

the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and    enforces    the    compulsory    education 

3 card  of  Superintendents  increases 
**  number   of  classes     in 

schools,  assigns  teachers  of  special 
branchen  ricts,      de 

merit    and    StneEs    of    tea:  in- 

crease of  salary,     excuses     absences     of 


teachers  with  pay,  grants  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  pay,  makes  rules  for  the 
promotion  and  graduation  of  pupils,  is- 
sues syllabuses  in  connection  with  the 
course  of  study,  and  recommends  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  establishment  of 
Bchools,  kindergartens  and  special  feat- 
ures, the  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses 
and  qualifications  therefor,  nominates 
from  eligible  lists  for  appointment, 
transfer  or  promotion,  all  members  of 
the  teaching  and  supervising  staff,  rec-  j 
ommends  suitable  courses  of  study,  text-  j 
books  and  other  supplies.  j 

The  twenty-six  district  superintend-  j 
ents,  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, are  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  terms  of  six  years.  Their 
duties  are  to  visit  and  examine  schools, 
report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
schools,  advise,  assist  and  encourage 
pupils  and  teachers,  rate  teachers,  in- 
vestigate complaints,  assign  teachers  of. 
special  branches  to  schools,  approve, 
disapprove  or  modify  all  requisitions  of 
principals,  attend  local  school  board 
meetings,  make  recommendations  to  the 
city  superintendent,  and  under  bis  di- 
rection to  enforce  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation  laws. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of 
four  members  and  the  city  superintend- 
ent as  chairman.  These  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  city  superintendent,  are 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
terms  of  six  years.  This  board  holds 
examinations,  grants  licenses  and  pre- 
pares eligible  lists. 

There  are  forty-six  local  school  boards 
representing  the  people  and  school  inter- 
ests in  the  various  sections  of  the  city. 
Each  local  school  board  is  made  up  of  a 
1  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
district  superintendent,  and  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
borough.  The  duties  of  these  local 
boards  are  mostly  advisory. 

Classes  for  Exceptional  Children. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  one  that  has  attracted 
speoial  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  school  authorities  to  edu- 
cate and  train  children  who  are  out  of 
step  with  the  masses.  The  problems  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  administration  of 
schools  in  any  city  are  especially  per- 
plexing here,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  the  congestion  of  population 
in  certain  quarters,  the  migration  of 
population,  and  the  many  nationalities 
represented. 


The  principle  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  classes  is:  Every  child— 
the  physically  and  mentally' handicapped, 
the  truant  and  delinquent,  as  well  as  the 
normal— is  entitled  to  all  the  education 
that  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  This 
principle  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
cost  of  education  is  a  productive  expen- 
diture of  money  rather  than  a  charity. 

When  this  work  was  entered  upon  some 
ten  years  ago,  no  one  realized  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  in  the  number  of 
children  in  need  of  special  treatment. 
From  small  beginnings,  the  work  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  exceptional  cases  in  need 
of  special  treatment. 

Backward  and  Over-Age  Children. 

For  years  the  school  authorities  have 
been  making  an  earnest  effort  to  study 
the  causes  of  retardation  and  to  apply 
remedies.  The  causes  appear  to  be  ir- 
regular attendance  due  to  truancy,  par- 
ental neglect,  poor  health  or  frequent 
transfers;  slow  mental  development; 
physical  defects,  such  as  defective  hear- 
ing and  eyesight,  adenoids  and  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  poor  nutrition;  foreign  par- 
entage, many  of  the  children  of  foreign- 
ers having  little,  if  any,  education  at 
the  time  of  entrance,  to  our  schools  or 
an  ignorance  of  the  '  English  language; 
or  laziness  or  indifference  due  to  home 
and  street  environment.  Many  of  these 
children  are  below  grade  in  only  one  or 
two  studies,  while  others  are  deficient  in 
all  subjects. 

The  three  steps  taken  to  remedy  these 
conditions  are  individual  attention  to 
pupils  behind  grade,  the  formation  of 
special  classes,  and  continuation  work 
in    the   vacation    schools. 

Throughout  the  city  the  principals  and 
teachers  are  required  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  those  pupils  not  likely  to  be 
promoted,  to  study  causes,  to  meet  such 
pupils  before  and  after  school  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  assistance,  to  enlist 
the  support  of  parents,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  to  give  to  the  City  Super- 
intendent in  the  case  of  every  pupil  who 
fails  of  promotion  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  causes  of  failure  and  the  specific 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
teacher  to  prevent  this.  Individual  at- 
tention is  improving  the  conditions  in 
cur  schools  very  materially. 

The  hundreds  of  special  classes  that 
have  been  formed  are  designated  as  of 
grades  C.  D  or  E.  Children  of  the  C 
grade,  with  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  are  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language,  and  as  soon; 
as  possible  they  are  transferred  to  the 
regular  grades.  Children  of  the  D  grade, 
who   are   soon   to   apply   for    employment; 


I  certificates,  are  given  instruction  that 
will  enable  them  to  meet  the  tests  de- 
manded. The  children  of  the  H  grade  are 
given  such  individual  instruction  as  will 
enable  them  to  gain  a  term  or  two  and 
thus  to  be  kept  in  school  until  gradua- 
tion. Thousands  of  children  have  been 
promoted  through  the  formation  of  these 
special  classes. 

The  continuation  classes,  as  a  part  of 
ithe  summer  vacation  activities,  are 
| formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pupils 
who  failed  of  promotion  in  June,  of  aid-  i 
ing  pupils  who  are  looking  toward  em-  I 
ployment  certificates,  and  of  assisting  j 
those  pupils  who  are  ambitious  to  gain 
time,  or  to  strengthen  their  grade  work. 
The  attendance  at  these  continuation 
classes  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  are  phenomenal,  the 
principals  in  many  cases  reporting  that 
they  could  accommodate  twice  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  if  they  had  the  teachers. 
During  the  summer  of  1910,  102  classes 
in  thirty  school  buildings  registered  4,511 
pupils.  Of  these  3,428,  or  76  per  cent., 
were  recommended  for  promotion;  2,076, 
or  40  per  cent.,  did  not  lose  a  single 
day  during  the  summer  session.  During 
the  summer  of  1911  there  have  been  or- 
ganized 160  continuation  classes  in 
thirty-two  school  buildings,  with  a  regis- 
tration of  over  8,000  pupilg. 

Mental  Defectives. 

Many  children  are  found  to  be  slightly 
subnormal.  If  they  are  educable  their 
jPlace  is  in  the  public  school,  but  not  in 
classes  with  normal  children.  They  re- 
quire individual  treatment  in  small 
groups,  and  in  lines  of  work  that  special- 
ly appeal  to  their  needs. 

Mental  deficiency  is  hereditary  or  con- 
genital, or  due  to  disease,  accident  poor 
nutrition,  or  fatigue.  What  is  most 
needed  is  intelligent  and  patient  treat- 
ment There  are  at  present  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  112  ungraded  classes  having 
more  than  1,500  mentally  defective  pu- 
pils in  attendance,  arid  the  results  are 
most  encouraging. 

Truants  and  Delinquents. 

Since  every  child  has  the  right  to  an 
elementary  education,  and  should  be 
given  this  education,  nolens  volens  it 
lis  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
compel  every  educable  child  to  attend 
school.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  com- 
pulsory laws  have  been  strengthened  of 
late,  juvenile  courts  and  truant  schools 
established,  and  the  corps  of  truant  offi- 
cers enlarged. 

The  causes  of  truancy  are  parental 
neglect,  thorough  Incompetency,  igno- 
rance, selfishness  or  intemperance;  bad 
environment,  physical  or  mental  defects, 
desire  to  work,  or-  poor  teaching  and  bad 
school  managements. 


The  course  usually  taken  by  principals 
In  dealing  with  truancy  is  to  assign  the 
truant  to  a  specially  strong  and  enthu- 
siastic teacher,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  home,  or  to  have 
the  truant  transferred  to  another  school. 
If  these  efforts  fail,  the  truant  is  com- 
mitted to  the  truant  or  parental  school. 
The  Brooklyn  Truant  School  accommo- 
dates 165  boys,  the  Manhattan  school  60 
boys,  and  the  Parental  School  in  Queens 
200  boys.  The  last-named  school  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  located  midway 
between  Flushing  and  Jamaica.  It  has 
107  acres  of  land  and  six  cottages.  The 
boys  are  taught  farming,  gardening, 
printing,  tailoring,  laundering  and 
breadmaking  in  addition  to  the  grade 
work  of  the   elementary  grades. 

Crippled  Children. 

The  Board  of  Education  provides  teach- 
ers, books  and  supplies  for  twenty-three 
classes  of  crippled  children,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  provides  transportation.  In 
most  cases,  however,  private  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  provide  transporta- 
tion, luncheons,  nurse  and  medical  treat- 
ment. These  classes  are  located  in  Pub- 
lic Schools  Nos.  2,  27,  40,  67,  68,  104  and 
107,  Manhattan,  and  162,  Brooklyn.  The 
rooms  are  equipped  with  special  furniture 
in  order  that  the  cripples  may  sit  and 
work  in  comfort. 

Tuberculous  Children. 

The  Board  of  Health  bars  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  all  children  afflicted  with  tu- 
berculosis. In  order  to  afford  these  chil- 
dren instruction  while  they  are  receiving 
medical  treatment  at  the  day  camps  es- 
tablished by  the  hospitals,  the  Board  of 
Education  provides  teachers,  books  and 
supplies.  These  day  camps  are  located  on 
abandoned  ferryboats  and  made  annexes 
to  Public  Schools  Nos.  12,  14,  151,  Manhat- 
tan, and  37,  Brooklyn,  and  two  on  the  roof 
of  the  Vanderbllt  Clinic,  annex  to  Public 
School  No.  141,  Manhattan.  These  children 
remain  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  day, 
summer  and  winter;  they  are  given  fresh 
eggs  and  milk  several  times  per  day,  and 
a  warm  and  nourishing  meal  at  noon,  and 
they  receive  medical  treatment  daily.  The 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  the  amount  of  work  be- 
ing determined  largely  by  the  physician 
in  charge. 

Anemic  Children, 

Classes  for  anemic  children  have  been 
organized  in  Public  Schools  Nos.  21,  33,  51, 
84,  107,  Manhattan,  and  162,  Brooklyn.  The 
main  factors  in  the  treatemnt  are  open 
air,  sunlight  and  nourishing  food.  In  most, 
of  the  schools  where  anemic  classes  are 
established  warm,  nourishing  food  is  pro- 
vided at  the  noon  hour  at  a  nominal  oost. 


Deaf  Children. 

Instruction  for  deaf  children  is  provided 
in  Public  School  No.  47,  on  East  Twenty- 
third  street,  Manhattan,  and  in  Public 
School  No.  162,  Brooklyn.  These  schools 
and  classes  were  organized  to  accommo- 
date deaf  children  whose  parents  objected 
to  having  their  children  in  institutions. 
More  than  two  hundred  such  children  are 
receiving  instruction  at  these  special 
schools.  The  instruction  is  thoroughly 
modern,  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils 
being  directed  to  lip  reading  and  sound 
production;  the  fingers  are  not  used  as  a 
means  of  communication.  The  school  au- 
thorities provide  car  tickets  for  all  chil- 
dren living  at  a  distance  from  school. 

Blind  Children. 

- ■ . »(lm***<tmvM " hiftliaitfrganized  In  Public 
Schools  Nos.  17,  20,  SO,  110,  186,  Manhat- 
tan, and  Nos.  93  and  _157.  Brooklyn,  for 
the  training  and  education  of  those  blind 
children  whose  parents  prefer  a  public, 
school  to  a  private  institution.  A  skilled 
inspector  instructs  the  teachers,  directs 
the  preparation  of  books  in  Braille  type, 
and  supervises  the  work  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  city  provides  car  tickets  for 
the  transportation  of  each  child  and  an  , 
attendant.  j 

The  instruction  is  given  by  a  teacher 
selected  from  the  regular  corps.  As  soon 
as  the  children  have  acquired  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  the  Braille  slate 
and  the  Braille  typewriter  they  are  as- 
signed to  regular  grade  classes  where 
they  receive  instruction  with  sighted 
children  in  practically  all  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Books,  maps  and 
charts  in  the  raised  type  are  made  by  the 
school  authorities  so  that  the  children 
1  are-  provided  with  an  abundance  of  suit- 
able material.  The  answers  in  all  writ- 
ten work  of-  the  pupils  are  interlined  by 
the  special  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
class,  and  the  work  is  rated  by  the  regu-  i 
lar  class  teachers.  The  progress  of  some; 
of  these  blind  children  in  the  regular' 
I grade  classes  has  be«n  remarkable. 

One  of  the  pleasfng  features  of  the 
work  with  the  blind  in  our  public  schools 
is  the  sympathetic  interest  taken  in  these 
children  by  the  other  children.  Each 
blind  child  has  a  guide  and  companion 
while  in  the  building,  so  that  he  may  go 
from  room  to  room  quickly  and  safely. 
Each  pupil  in  the  school  is  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  service 
to  his  less  fortunate  associate. 

Stammerers  and  Stutterers. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  two  of  the 
Manhattan  public  schools  to  cure  those ! 
who  have  a  hesitating  and  indistinct  ar- 
ticulation.  The  success  that  has  attended 
these  efforts  so  far  gives  warrant  for  the 
expectation  that  several  classes  will  soon 
be  established  in  each  borough. 


For  a  Higher  Civilization. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  general  out- 
line above,  the  public  school  system  of 
this  great  city  is  not  solely  devoted  to 
teaching  the  "Three  R's,"  but  is  con- 
cerned with  that  greater  duty— the  devel- 
opment of  a  higher  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion and  happiness  for  the  individual  and 
the  community  in  the  generations  to 
come. 
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conduct  glass 
for  the  blind 


Following  out  the  principle  of  extend- 
ing the  functions  of  the  public  schools 
to  their  fullest  possibilities,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  Henry  Snyder  is  now 
making  preparations  for  the  opening  of 
a  class  for  blind  children.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  appears  that  there  are 
comparatively  few.  blind  children  in  the 
city  who  are  of  school  age,  but  it  is  the 
intention  to  start  the  class  whether  or 
not  the  number  of  pupils  specified  in  the 
law  is  obtained  or  not. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  insti- 
tution in  this  State  where  blind  children! 
are  given  instruction  under  State  super-  j 
vision,  and  the  last  Legislature  not  only  ! 
made   provision   for    appointment    of   a] 
commission  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  but 
also   provided   that   until   such   time    as 
the    State    does  -make  provision   for   the 
Instruction  of     its     blind     children  the 
Board  of  Education  in  any  municipality 
where  there  are  ten  blind  children  shall 
arrange  for  a  class  for  their  instruction. 
No  class  may  have  more  than  15  pupils. 


In  complying  with  this  law,  Dr.  Snyder 
j  has  come  upon  about  a  dozen  blind  ebil*. 
idren,  which  is  enough  to  require  the 
[starting  of  a  class,  but  should  this  num- 
iber  fall  off  the  class  will  be  started  any- 
way, because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  the  .education 
of  even  one  blind  child  would  be  worth 
the  expense. 

Believing-  that  there  are  not  more 
than  a  dozen  blind  children  .in  Jersey 
City  and  that  there  may  be  some  in 
Hoboken,  West  Hoboken  and  Bayonne, 
i  though  not  enough  to  require  the  start- 
ing of  a  class,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
boards  of  education  in  these  munici- 
palities. If  they  accept  the' offer  the 
class  will  be  held  somewhere  in  Jersey 
'City.'  The  expense  would  be  borne  by 
all  four  municipalities.  The  expense 
would  consist  of  the  salary  of  a 
special  teacher,  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
the  car  fares  of  the  guides  who  bring 
the    children    to    school. 

In  this  class  reading  by  means  of  the' 
blind  alphabet  will  be  taught  and  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  available  a  ve^ry  large  amount 
of  reading  matter  prepared  for  blind 
readers.  The  public  library  has  a  de- 
partment for  blind  readers.  It  is  also 
the  plan  to  introduce  some  phase's  of 
industrial  work  as  the  children  grow 
older.  An  exhibition  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  year  of  the  in- 
dustries in  which  blind  persons  have 
;  engaged  with  success  gave  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  proper  in- 
struction  is  had. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  local  classes  for  the  blind  rather 
than  those  conducted  'in  a  State  Insti- 
tution. A  person  so  afflicted  naturally 
desires  more  sympathy  than  one  in 
ordinary  physical  condition,  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  sympathies  ol 
parents  go  out  more  strongly  to  their 
afflicted  children  than  to  those  that 
have  the  full  use  of  all  their  faculties. 
Consequently  in  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  local  classes  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  have  the  great  advantage 
of  sympathy  iWith  their  work  in  the 
home   of  the  pupil. 

There  is  now  being  taken  in  the 
public  schools  a  census  of  all  deaf 
children,  and  hi  the  case?  reported  it 
is  desirable  to  know  just  what  is  the 
degree  of  deafness  with  which  the 
pupil  suffers.  Classes  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  are  thought  to  be  just  as  neces- 
sary as  are  the  now  main- 
tained for  backward  children,  for  de- 
fectives and  for  inrorri bibles.  Informa- 
tion as  to  deaf  or  blind  children  of 
school  age  would  ho  received  gladly  by 
Superintendent  Snyder. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
BLIND  CHltMM 

A  communication  from  School  Super- 
1  intendent  Henry  Snyider  of  Jersey  City 
notifying  the  B-ayonne  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
the  teaching  of  blind  children  and  ex- 
tending- the  courtesy  of  the  class  to 
blind  children  in  Bayonne,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  meeting-  of  the  board  last 
night  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Schools  in  conjunction  with  School 
■Superintendent  John  W.  Cferr,  with 
power. 

It  was  announced  that  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  there  is  only  one  chiljl 
of  school  age  in  the  entire  city  Jf 
Bayonne.  •     § 

B-roo  111  vru,  Tl.M,,   TLvMes. 

October    5,    1111. 

sR  SIGHTLESS  CHILDREN 
IN  CLASSTOR  THE  BLIND 

Provision  for  Ten  in  Public  School 

No.  77  at  Evergreen — Individual 

Attention  Given. 

EVERGREEN,  Oct.  "5.-A  class  for 
blind  children  has  been  established  in 
Public  School  No.  77,  the  newest  school 
in  this  section,  which  is  on  Covert  ave- 
nue, between  Centre  and  George  streets. 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  individual  at- 
tention required  by  each  scholar,  the 
class  is  limited  to  ten,  and  there  are  al- 
ready enrolled  three  boys  and  three  girls. 
The  youngsters  are  all  bright,  and  take 
much  interest  in   their  work. 

Some  of  the  six  children  come  from  con- ' 
siderable  distances,  as  School  No.  77  is 
the  only  one  in  a  large  territory  that  has 
a  class  for  the  blind.  The  carfare  of  the 
children  coming  from  a  distance  is  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Each 
child  is  assigned  to  an  older  boy  or  girl 
of  the  school  to  guide  to  and  from  the 
school  each  day.  Any  blind  child  having 
a  brother  or  sister  of  school  age  who  is 
not   afflicted    can    be   guided    by   him    or 


her,  and,  Whenever  pessible,  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  transfer  the  older  child 
to  the  some  school  in  which  his  little  blind 
brother  or  sister  is  taught. 

Principal  J.  J.  O* Regan,  of  School  No. 
77,  who  is  taking  much  interest  in  the 
new  class,  plans  to  have  the  blind  chil- 
dren taught  elementary  subjects  in  the 
special  class,  and  then  to  assign  each  one 
to  a  regular  class  to  complete  the  course. 
There  will  be  a  set  of  books  In  the  regu- 
lar class  prepared  with  raised  letters  for 
useifrby   sightless   children. 
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Saturday  proved  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  history  of  the  New  Jersey  Di- 
vision of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society,  for  its  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention, held  that  day  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  was 
the  close  of  its  most  successful  year, 
financially  -and  in  scattering  good 
cheer,  and  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch — the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  for  blind  children,  not  yet 
ready  for  the  primary  classes.  The 
Snnshiners  have  succeeded  in  having 
a  special  classroom  provided  for  blind 
children  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn 
schools.  Newark  has  also  this  fall 
opened  their  schools  for  the  begin- 
ners' class  for  the  blind  and  Jersey 
Citv  will  do  likewise  soon.  There  was 
much  rejoicing  over  this  at  Satur- 
day's  convention. 
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TO  TEACH  BLIND  PUPILS. 
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Schools    Take    Advantage 
of  New  Law. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9.— Superin- 
tendent Snyder  is  forming  a  class  for 
the  faljfcd^  the'  legislature  having  pro- 
rided  for  instruction  in  public  schools 
these   unfortunates  until   the  state 
mil  establish  an  institution  for  their 
ire. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  twelve  blind  children 
ady  for  instruction,  and  the  class 
frill  be  started  at  once.  The  propriety 
|f  adding  classes  for  the  deaf  is  under 
Consideration,  as  is  also  the  opening  of 
the  schools  as  community  centers. 
Where  adults  and  juveniles  may  ineej 
for  improvement  and  diversion. 
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530,379,000    FOR    CITY    SCHOOLS 

To    That    Will   Be   Added   $ 3, 750,000 
if   Equal   Pay    BUI   Is    Signed. 

The  tentative  allowance  for  the  Board 
)f  Education  for  the  year  1912  as  an- 
lounced  yesterday  by  the  Budget  Gom- 
nitteo  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  $30,- 
*79,0OO,  an  increase  of  $1,278,000  over  las: 
^ear.  If  the  Women's  Equal  Salary  hill 
je  signed  by  the  Governor  the  amount 
will  he  increased  $3,750,000.  The  tentative 
allowance  is  $2.  m,  484. 46  less  than  was 
a,sked  for  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
the  Board  of  Estimate  asserts  the  budget 
allows  Ucera.My  for  all  new  pupils  and  for 
decreasing  the  number  of  over-large 
classes. 

In  explaining  why  certain  items  asked 
for  by  the  Board  of  Education  were 
shaved  down  or  denied  entirely  the'  Budget 
Committee  in  a  statement  asserts  the  ex-, 
tension  of  several  features,  such  as  vaca- 
tion schools,  visiting  teachers  and  the  like. 


seem  unwise.  N'O  activity  need  be  cur- 
tailed, it  is  stated.  The  statement  con- 
tinues: 

"The  Budget  Committee  gave  all  re- 
quested for. teachers  to  care  for  ungraded 
classes  and  for  special  classes  for  ansemic, 
blind,  deaf  and  crippled  children.  It  pro- 
\^B?s  evening  sessions  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  a  new  evening  vocational 
school  for  boys  In  Public  School  Np.  100, 
,hirty  additional  assistants  to  principals, 
;146,000  more  for  new  day  Irgh  schools, 
wo  additional  physicians  for  examining 
.nd  supervising  the  care  of  anaemic,  crip- 
>led  and  physically  and  mentally  defective 
children,  money  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  special  classes  for  anaemic  and 
physically  defective  children,  money  to 
equip  science  rooms,  gymnasiums  in  old 
buildings,  cooking  rooms  and  workshops." 
The  Budget  Committee  sad  it  does  hot 
think  $167,544  should  be  allowed  for  trans- 
porting children  from  overcrowded  schools 
■to  schools  where  there  are  .vacant  sittings. 
In  arriving  at  the  budget  the  committee 
states  it  followed  the  report  of  the  school 
inquiry  staff  rather  than  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Education  having  admitted  it  is 
without  compiled  data  to  form  a  proper 
basis.  M 
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BLlfo&    PUPILS    OUT    FIRST. 
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less  Children  Holding  Hands  Troop 
From  School  in  Fire  Scare. 

Nine  blind  children  of  Public  School  20 
led  the  other  pupils  to  the  street  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  clang  of  fire  engines 
came  up  from  Kivington  street  below. 
The  nine  held  hands  and  filed  carefully 
but  quickly  down  the  stairs  with  the  pre- 
cision of  little  soldiers. 
j  The  fire  wasn't  in  the  school,  but  was 
;  just  across  the  way,  and  the  teachers  in 
'  East  Side  schools  know  from  experience 
how  easily  a  panic  starts  at  the  sound, 
of  the  engines.  So  the  gongs  for  the? 
fire  drill  rang  and  Miss  Bird,  who  has 
charge  of  the  blind  children  in  a  room 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  ordered  them 
to  take  hold  of  hands  and  then  led  them 
downstairs.  The  teachers  in  other  rooms 
held  their  little  charges  back  until  the 


blind  ones  had  passed  and  then  the  3,000 
marched  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street 
without  even  a  ripple  passing  along  thji 
straight  lines.  \^f\ 
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'PROGRESS  OF 

BLIND  PUPILS 

IN  BROOKLYN* 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Field  of  Educational 
Work  Which  Offers] 
Novel  and  Fasci* 
nating  Study. 


CHILDREN      LEARN      RAPIDLY 


BOTH  IN  MANUAL  AND  SCHOL- 
ASTIC LINES  THEIR  AD- 
VANCEMENT IS  PRACTICALLY 
AS  RAPID  AS  THAT  OF  THEIR 
COMPANIONS  WHO  HAVE  NO 
PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 


One  of  the  most  interesting,   yet  eom« 

paratively  unknown  features  of  the  pub* 

Uic  school  system  in  Brooklyn,  is  the  eon-. 

§aucting  of  classes  for  the  blind.    Besides 
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BLIND   GIRL   LEARNING 

TO  READ 

GROUP  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN   AT  PLAY 


constituting  in  itself  a  study  novel  enough  I 
to  be  fascinating,  this  field  of  educational 
activity    also    expresses.    fTetter    perhaps 
than    any   less   difficult    undertaking,    the  | 
progressive  usefulness  of  the  public  school  I 
as  a  Brooklyu  institution. 

The   field   for   teaching   the  blind  is"  at ! 
present  covered  by  four  schools  in  Brook- ' 
lyn   and   one   in   Queens.      Public   School 
Xo.   157,   on  Kent   avenue,  which  is  the 
largest  public  school  under  one  principal, 
and    also    one    of    the    best    organized    in 
Brooklyn,  and   Public  School   No.  93,   at  | 
New  York  avenue  and  Herkimer  street,  ! 
I  are   the   most  active   in   the  work.      The 
i  first  class  for   blind   children   was  estab-  j 
lished  in  Public  School  No.  157,  through 
the  efforts  of  Brian  J.   Reilly.  principal, 
in  October,  1909,  and  until  this  fall  there 
were  but  two  public  schools  carrying  on 
the  work. 

The  numerous  difficulties  which  are  at  j 
once  apparent  in  the  educating  of  blind 
children   on    the-  same    plane    as    others, 
make  such  an  undertaking  a  serious  edu- 
cational   problem.      And    when    one    con- 
siders that,  as  a  result,  those  whom  loss 
of  sight  incapacitates  more  than  the  de- 
privation of  any   other   sense,    are  being 
made  as  useful  and  helpful  as  their  more 
fortunate    fellow-students,  'the    influence 
of  the  public  school  as  an  edifying  insti- 
tution  becomes   even  more   salutary.      It  I 
is  true,  however,  that  the  blind  children ' 
in    our  Brooklyn   schools   are   making  aSj 
much  progress  as  the  others,  not  only  in  j 
manual,  but  also  in  scholastic  work. 

This  equality  is  made  possible  by  sev-j 
eral  simple  mechanical  devices  which  so 
facilitate  the  work  that  the  blind  child 
can  make  his  fingers  serve  the  same  funo 
tion  as  the  eye.  and — so  far  as  results 
are  concerned— with  very  nearly  the  same 
success. 

To  learn  to  use  the  books  of  the  blind 
is  the  first  undertaking  of  the  student. 
Of  the  two  systems  which  enable  this  to 
be  done — the  Braille  system  and  New  j 
York  Point  Writing— the  former  is  used 
in  the  Brookly  Public  Schools  where 
blind  classes  are  conducted.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  formed  by  points 
tarsed  from  the  page,  and  are  differenti- 
ated by  various  combinations.  Thus  the) 
sightless  student  reads  by  feeling  the  un- 
even surface  with  his  fingers,  whereas 
the  other  student  discerns  the  letters 
with  his  eyes;.'  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  blind  children  have  been  trained  to 
read  aloud,  is,  considering  the  great 
handicap,  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Any 
one  of  the  six  boys  or  seven  girls  which 
comprise  the  class  at  Public  School  No. 
157  can  read  aloud  from  a  book  trans- 
lated into,  the  Braille  system,  as  swiftly, 
distinctly  and  intelligently  as  any  other 
pupil  in  the  twenty-five  hundred  of  that 


school.  To  see  a  blind  child  run  his 
hands  over  the  pages  of  his  book,  and  to 
hear  him  read  aloud,  has  in  it  enough 
revelation  to  make  one  believe  less  in 
the  seemingly  impossible. 

Primers  are  transcribed  into  the  blind 
language,  as  are  also  story-books  and 
more  advanced  literature,  by  means  of 
the  Braille  system.  So  acute  is  the  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
so  thorough  the  training  in  this  facility, 
that  the  blind  children  in  the  Kent  ave- 
nue school  are  put  in  the  regular  classes 
when  they  have  mastered  reading.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  they  keep  pace 
with  the  others  in  these  classes. 

Blind  children  are  being  equipped  not 
only  in  academic  pursuits,  but/  also  in 
manual  work.  The  class  at  Public 
School  No.  157  display  a  surprising 
adroitness  in  basketry,  typewriting,  shop 
work  and  cooking.  Wash  cloths  are 
1  knitted,  waste-paper  baskets  and  straw 
trays  are  woven,  and  match  safes  and 
other  useful  necessaries  are  made  by  the 
boys  and  girls  at  this  school,  and  if  is 
designed  to  train  them  in  juano-playing 
in  the  near  future.  Gymnasium  work  is 
another  feature  of  this  unique  course, 
and  the  unison  attained  in  simple  exer- 
cises and  drills  is  noteworth. 

The  attitude  of  the  blind  student  to- 
ward his  or  her  studies  is  surprisingly 
different  from  the  spirit  in  which  the 
normal  public  school  student  takes  up  his 
books.  Nowhere  are  these-  unfortunate 
children  happier  than  in  school  at  their 
work.  '  They  show  a  surprising  acuteness 
in  understanding  the  problems,  intellec- 
tual and  physical,  that  are  put  before 
them,  and  a  remarkably  dexterity  am! 
conscientiousness  in  executing  the'  work 
they  have  to  do^ 
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WELFARE  EXHIBIT  \ 
TO  BE  PERMANENT 


r.  Temple  May  Be  Used 
in  Future— Total  Attend- 
ance 87,000. 


GOVERNOR     TO     SPEAK 


.Growth  of  Kansas  City  Will 
;    Be  Staged  by  300  Children 
Tonight. 



I  Governor  Hadley  will  speak  at  the 
^last  session  of  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
,-in  Convention  hall  at  8  o'clock  tonight. 
A  telegram  from  him  was  received  by 
W.  T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the  state  con- 
ference of  charities  and  corrections, 
which  holds  its  closing-  meeting  at  Con- 
vention hall  coincident  to  that  of  the 
child  welfare  exhibit. 

The  welfare  exhibit,  a  venture  of 
considerable  magnitude,  yet  one  that 
•  proved  the  worth  of  its  establishment 
;in  the  first  few  days  of  its  existence 
is  to  be  permanently  established,  .either 
Din  the  Labor  Temple,  which  has  been 
offered,  or  in  the  Waterworks  build- 
ring  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets, 'where 
•the  headquarters  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic welfare  now  are.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  the  exhibit  up  until  today  has 
been  87,000  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
register  will  show  that  over  100,000 
persons  have  visited  the  exhibit  durin 
the  nine  clays  that  its  doors  have  been 
opened. 

The  program  tonight  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  features  of  the 
'past  week.  The  historical  pagear  t,  de- 
picting the  growth  of  Kansas  City,  will 


be    stag-ed    by    300    children    under    the  , 
direction  of  Mrs.  Viola  Dale  McMurray.  j 
There   will  be   two  one-act  sketches   on  l 
the   smaller  stages  in  the  north  end  of  j 
the   arena,    and   a   drill   by   school   chil- | 
dren.       Several    features    of    the    play- 
.'ground     work     will    be    reproduced    by 
children    under    the    direction    of    Miss 
Elenore      Canny,      supervisor    of    play- 
-grounds. 

Yesterday  was  given  over  to  the 
children  of  the  colored  schools,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  score  of  the  total 
enrollment  that  was  not  at  the  hall. 
An  excellent  Indian  club  exhibition  was 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade 
of  the  Douglas  school,  and  other  school 
children  Wept  through  iYie  Virginia  reel 
-with  the  old  fashioned  steps  that  their 
grandmothers  had  learned  back  in  the 
"days  before  the  war. 

Many  M  furtive  tear  was  wiped  away  \ 
!>y   the   '"uncles"    and    "aunts"    who    had  j 
lived  down  South  on  plantations,  when  j 
the  chbrus  of  300  colored  children  sang 
"Way      Down      Upon        the        Suwanee 
River."      One    old    "mammy,",  her    hair 
specked  with  gray,  burst  outcrying  as 
the    song    was    being    sung.      Then    the 
chorus   turned    to    the   national,  airs.     ' 

It  was  a  noticeable  incident  that  few 
of  the  8,000  persons  in  the  hall  stood 
while  "America"  or  "Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  was  being  sung. 


Let  Blind  Go  to  the 

PuEfTc^Schooly  She  Says 


The  session  of  the  state  conference 
of  charities  and  corrections  this  morn- 
ing was  held  at  the  Manual  Training 
high  school  because  of  the  facilities 
for,  -displaying  stereopticon  slides 
showing  the  work  of  the  blind  children 
in  the  state  school  and  of  conditions 
among  the  uncared-for  blind. 

In     speaking     of     the     work     of     the 

school        for        the        blind,        Mrs.       M. 

P.     Standish,     matron     of     the     school, 

which      is      at     St     Louis,      said       that 

;  the  only  effective  way  of  educating  the 

blind    children   was   by   letting   them   go 

to    public    schools    and    study    with    the 

seeing  children.     This  is  done  In  Brook* 

...lyn,   New  York,  Cleveland   and  Chicago, 

"she  said,  and  with  great  results. 

"Instead  of  a  child  being  turned  out 
of  the  state  school  at  the  age  of  18 
years,  without  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  constant  contact  with  those  who 
can    see,   and    consequently    being   much 


slower  in  thought  and  action  than  the 
seeing-  children,  the  blind  children  who 
do  go  to  school  at  the  ordinary  schools, 
are  just  as  quick  as  those  who  can 
•«ee,"  she  said. 

£    At  the  state  institution  the  boys  are 
taught      broom-making,      chair-caning, 
wire  work,  wood  work,  and  piano  tun- 
ing.     The    girls    receive    instruction    In  j 
knitting,     sewing,    backet-making    and! 
cooking.      Many    of    the    blind    are    ex- ! 
cellent  musicians,  said  Mrs.  Standish. 

Last  night   the  state   conference,   the 
child    welfare    exhibit      committee,    the  j 
board   of  public   welfare   and  the   "Men 
and      Religion      Forward      Movement"  ! 
combined    in    a   meeting   in    Convention 
hall.      Mrs.    Raymond    Robins    of    Chi- 
cago,   president  of  the   Women's   Trade 
Union  league,  was  the  principal  speak-  ' 
er.      Mrs.    Robins    left    on    a    late    train 
last  night  for  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Robins  pleaded  for  justice  for 
the  working  girl  in  shorter  hours,  more 
pay    and    a    girls'    hotel. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Johnson  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  and  L.  A.  Halbert,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  public  welfar-e,  spoke 
on  industrial  conditions. 

Mrs.  Robins  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Balti- 
more by  Miss  Ruth  White  last  night. 
The  other  guests  were:  Miss  Anna  L. 
Strong,  Miss  Lois.  Cornforth,  Miss 
Louise  Middleton,  Miss  Nan  Wilison, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  McSpadden,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Weeks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dante  Barton,  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Halbert  and  Mr.  C.  A.  j 
Suimner.  A 
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TO    TEACH    fLIND    HERE 

Miss     Fletcher      Finds      Six     Who 

Want   Schoolings 

The  board  of  education  committee 
on  teasers  and'  school  decided  Mon- 
day Afternoon  to  recommend  to  the 
board  that  a  room  in  the  Clinton 
school,  on  Clinton  near  Rivard  street, 
be  given  up  to  the  teaching-  of  the 
blind.  Miss  Fanny  Fletcher,  for  seven 
years  a  teacher  in  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Lansing-,  has  been  inves- 
tigating conditions  in  Detroit.  Among 
5G  blind  persons  whom  she  interviewed 
she  found  six  who  were  anxious  to 
attend'  school.  This  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  small  scale  at  first  and 
Miss  Fletcher  is  confident  that  the  at- 
tendance will  rapidly  increase.  The 
ages  of  the  six  pupils  range  from  7 
to   18   years. 


BLIND  PUPILS  SHOW  ADVANCE 


Progress  Sufficient  to  Afait  Participation  in  Work  of  Rejnlar 
Classes— News  of  Teachers'  World. 


One  of  the  happiest  and  busiest  classes 
to  be  found  in  the  city  schools  is  the 
special  class  for  blind  children  in  the 
^Washington   Street  School. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  by 
those  of  the  class  who  began  their  stud- 
ies last  year.  Several  of  the  members 
were  not  in  the  room  when  a  visitor  called 
th4s  week,  and  it  was  explained  by  the 
teacher,  Miss  Janet  G.  Patterson 
they  were  doing  regular  class  work  in  the 
Ijrades.  They  return  to  the  special  class 
for  part  of  their  work.  ExerHs^s  in  Eng- 
JJsh  and  arithmetic  were  shown  and  the 
method   of   adapting  the   work   explained. 


The  lesson  assigned  by  the  grade 
teacher, is  written  out  for  the  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  class  and  the  pupil  takes  it 
to  Miss  Patterson,  who  writes  it  in  em- 
bossed characters.  The  exercise-  or  prob- 
lem is  -then  worked  out  by  the  use  of 
Braille  and  given  to  Miss  Patterson,  who 
interlines  it  with  script  or  figures  exactly 
as  the  scholar  has  handed  it  in,  making 
OO  corrections.  At  the  next  recitation 
the  pupil  turns  in  the  exercise  and  the 
grade  teacher  marks  it  with  the  others. 
It  Is  then  returned  again  to  Miss  Patter- 
ion,  who  marks  the  teacher's  correction 
*rlth  a  wheel,  which  makes  perforations 
$h&£  may  be  felt  by  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic  examples  are  given  in 
fmboesed  characters  to  work  with  the 
grade  class,  the  metal  slate  used  by  the 
blind  being  provided  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  be  occupied  while  others  are 
&t  the  boarfl,  i 

City  Superintendent  Poland  in  his  re- 
port for  this  year  jives  considerable  space 
to  this  special  class,  telling  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  cases,  the  formation  of  the 
Class  and  the  work  in  general.  He  says  in 
part: 

"It  was  found  that  many  children  had 
been  reported  as  blind  who  were  not  so, 
but  who  had  been  kept  out  of  school  by 
reason  of  some  other  physical  defect  than 
blindness.  Others  were  found  whose  sight, 
though  much  impaired,  were  under  pri- 
vate or  institutional  treatment,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  permanent  cure. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  the  board  and 
to  the  general  public  to  know  that  there 
can  be  found  in  Newark,  after  two  most 
searching  investigations  *  *  *  scarcely 
ten  children  of  school  age  who  are  either 
totally  blind  or  whose  vision  is  .  so  im- 
paired as  to  make  attendance  upon  a 
special  class  for  the  blind  a  necessity. 

"At  the  present  time  only  eight  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  the  class  for  the  blind, 
the  highest  number  yet  attained.  Ten 
pupils  will  be  the  limit  as  fixed  by  action 
Of  the  board.  A  larger  number  could  not 
be  well  taught  and  taken  care  of  by  a 
Single  teacher." 


Ho  bok.e.w  ,  Yt,  J.,   Qb&e,-^\r^-f 


CLASS  FOB-RLIND  PUPILS 
IN  JERSEY  CITY  SCHOOL 


In  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education, 
Superintendent  Henry  Synder  has  ar- 
ranged for  opening-  a  class  for  the  blind 
in  School  No.  14,  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  class  will  be  in  charge 
of  Miss  Myra  H.  Embree,  who  was  for 
a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  and  a  very 
skillful  teacher. 

Miss  Embree.  has  investigated  the 
case  of  every  child  of  defective  sight 
who  has  been  reported  to  the  school 
department.  It  is  possible  that  the 
names'  of  some  have  not  been  secured. 
The  school  department  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  any  children  who  might  be 
benefited  by  the  instruction  given  in 
this  class.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  provide  transportation  for 
those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  ij 
themselves 
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NEWARK,    SUNDAY,    DEC.    24,    1911. 


^The  city  superintendent  of  Newark's 
schools  received  a  Christmas  present  yes- 
terday that  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him  and  upon  all  who  have  seen  it.  The 
gift  was  a  Christmas  card  bearing  holi- 
day greetings  from  a  little  boy  in  the 
special  class  for  blind  children  in  Wash- 
ington Street  School.  It  was  done  in  the 
alphabet  of  the  blind,  of  course,  and  it 
was  a  forceful  illustration  of  vwhat  this 
class  is  doing  and  will  do  in  future  for 
scores  of  little  people  who  without  it 
would  be  doomed  to  live  their  lives  in 
semi-darkness  of  the  mind.  Tbis  boy 
could  not  write  a  year  ago,  and  the 
school   has   opened   a   new   world   to   him. 


Yle,<vJ    ^rk.  ,  Ylfc 
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IRE  TEE  BEST 


Many  Take  Complete  Courses 
in  N.  Y.  Public  Scliodk 


EIGBT  BRAILLE  CLASSES  EXIST 


Work  Rapidly  with  System  of  Stars 
and  Oblongs 


The  instruction  of  blind  children  in  fcL^ 
New  York  public  schools-is  a  .branch  of  chte 
municipal  educational  system  extremely 
interesting  and  important,  not  only  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  but 
also  to  teachers  in  other  lines  and,  for  thatj 
matter,  to  the  public  in  general.  While  j 
j  the  teaching. of  the  blind  in  the  public 
I  schools  is^till  carried  on  only  on  a  small 
scale  it  has  gro  wn  rapidly  since  its  jnaugu- 1 
ration  in  1909.  Tentative  plans  for  the  j 
future  call  for  its  extension  as  fast  as  those 
in  charge  believe  practicable. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  blind 
classes  in  different  schools  throughout  the 
five  boroughs.  It  was  planned  to  have 
ten  pupils  to  a  class,  but  in  seme  of  the; 
schools  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise 
that  number  slightly,  until  now  about 
ninety  blind  boys  and  girls  are  receiving 
instruction.  That  figure  may  seem  small/ 
but  it  roust  be  remembered  that  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made. 

Those  who  are  working  with  the  unfor-j 
tunate  children  say  that,   barring  those1 


I  who  are  mentally  deficient,  the  blind  pupils 
;  exhibit  remarkable  alertness  and  make 
imuch  greater  progress  than  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters. 

It  has  become  almost  a  common  thing 
for  blind  boys  to  advance  two  years  iv. 
one,  while  two  or  three  specific  instances 
of  their  rapid  learning  are  amazing  tc 
those  unacquainted  with  the  work .  One 
'  blind  boy  in  the  class  in  Public  School  20, 
at  Eldridge  and  Rivington  streets,  who 
entered  the  fourth  grade  in  October. 
1909,,  having  had  some  instruction  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  did.  four  and  one-half 
years'  work  in  one  and  one-half  years. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  class  that 
went  out  in  February,  1911.  and  in  the 
final  examinations  his  mark  was  the 
i  highest  of  500  finishing  pupils  in  two 
\  school  districts. 

Besides  being  a  bright  student  the 
i  boy  was  a  splendid  orator.  At  the  time 
I  of  his  graduation  he  gave  Webster's 
famous  reply  to  Hayne.  There  was  a 
well-defined  dramatic  touch  to  the  speech 
when  the  blind  boy  repeated  the  words: 
"When  my  eyes  shall  return  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven."  He 
is  now  in  high  school  and  intends  taking 
the  law  course  at  Columbia  University. 

Another  example  of  the  remarkable 
I  progress  made  by  a  blind  pupil  was  that 
;  of  a  boy  who  entered  the  first  grade  of 
Public  School  20  some  time  ago.  He  ac- 
complished the  first  four  years  of  the 
regular  schedule  in  just  half  that  time 
and  will  probably  complete  the  eight 
years  in  another  twenty-four  months. 

The  system  used  in  the  public  schools 
for  teaching  those  who  are  blind  is  very 
different  from  the  common  ideas  on  that 
subjeot.  Most  persons  understand  that 
books  with  raised  letters  are  used,  and 
have  mental  pictures  of  blind  children 
slowly  and  laboriously  spelling  out  sen- 
tences letter  by  letter  and  word  by  word. 
On  the  contrary,  the  raised  letters  are 
used  in  only  one  part  of  the  teaching, 
and  even  for  that  particular  branch  there 
is  another  method  possible. 

The  system  of  instructing  the  blind 
was  explained  by  Principal  I.  E.  Gold- 
wasser  of  Public  School  20,  where  the 
first  class  was  started.  The  eight,  classes 
scattered  throughout  the  greater  city 
are  in  charge  of  Miss  Gertrude  Bingham, 
while  the  teaching  in  Mr.  Goldwasser's 
school  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Loretta  Burns. 
The  teachers  for  the  blind   classes  were 


chosen  from  particularly  accomplished  | 
instructors  and  their  salary  is  more  than  j 
that  of  a  regular  grade  teacher. 

The  Braille  system  of  blind  instruction, 
which  is  used  in  the  local  schools,  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  parts,  one  used 
to  teach  reading  and  the  other  for  number 
work.  From  these*  two  subdivisions  the 
instruction  branches  out  until  with  the 
conclusion  of  preliminary  teaching  of  the 
Braille  system  a  child  may  take  his  op 
her  place  in  a  regular  class. 

"The  pupils  in  the  beginning,"  said  Mr. 
Goldwasser,  "are  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  classifications  are  of  those 
who  have  already  received  some  instruc- 
tion, either  from  their  parents  or  wbil$ 
a  member  of  some  institution  for  the 
blind;  those  who  have  never  had  any 
schooling  and  finally  those  who  are  men- 
tally deficient.  For  the  last  group  dif- 
ferent modes  of  teaching  are  used." 

In  starting  the  Braille  system's  instruc-j 
tion  in  reading,  the  pupils,  after  being 
taught  the  alphabet,  receive  sheets 
of  thick  paper  which  have  linear  groups 
of  oblongs.  By  a  slight  perforation  with 
an  instrument  not  unlike  a  dull  shoe-' 
maker's  awl  the  pupils  feel  the  holes  andj 
are  able  to  spell  out  the  sentences.  The 
different  letters  are  made  by  certainj 
combinations  of  a  possible  six  perforations! 
in  each  oblong.  The  holes  are  always 
punched  in  what  might  be  called  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  paper,  starting  from  the 
right  side.  Accordingly  when  the  sheet 
is  reversed  the  children  can  feel  the  per- 
foration more  easily  and  read  from  the 
usual  side.  Given  a  sheet  with  the  per-| 
f  orations  already  made  they  can  go  along  j 
it  with  much  speed.  As  a  rule  the  three 
middle  Angers  of  each  hand  are  used. 

"A  keen  sense  of  touch  and  a  reten-  | 
ti/e  memory,"  Mr.  Goldwasser  said, 
"are,  of  course,  essential  to  such  instruc- 
tion, but  the  blind  student  nearly  always 
has  these  qualifications.  The  loss  of | 
one  faculty  is  made  up  by  greater  power' 
in  another.  A  blind  boy  with  other 
senses,  either  normal  or  better  than  nor- 
mal, makes  more  progress,  after  he  has; 
been  promoted  to  the  regular  class,  than 
The  average  seeing  pupil.  j 

"The  actual  reading  is  done  with  one  I 
hand  while  the  other  continues  to  the  next 
word.  As  a  pupil  repeats  a  combination; 
of  letters  that  he  has  just  completed, 
one  hand  is  feeling  for  the  one  following. 
Consequently  there  is  a  continual  crossing i 
of  Wrist 


But  while  that  part  of  the  system  is 
interesting,  the  method  used  for  number 
work  is  even  more  so.  Good  sized  tin 
trays  with  a  thin,  removable  sheet  of  the 
same  metal  are  given  to  the  children. 
In  the  outer  sheet  are  traced  regular 
lines  of  eight  pointed  stars,  with  each 
point  cut  out. ;  At  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
is  a  small  space  for  pieces  of  type  which 
are  inserted  into  the  star  points.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  type,  one  of  which  has 
two  dots  (:)  raised  on  one  end,  while  the 
other  has   one  line   (I). 

The  double-dotted  type  are  used  for 
the  characters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Start- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  star  and  continuing 
to  the  right  a  dotted  type  is  inserted  for  a 
certain  figure.  For1  instance,  if  the  pupil 
wanted  to  put.  down  "37,"  type  would  be 
inserted  in  the  third  and  seventh  point. 
For  the  figure  9,  the  figure  0,  the  four 
signs  of  computation,  fractions  and  deci- 
mals, lined  types  are  used.  For  the 
figure  9,  as  an  example,  the  lined  type 
would  be  placed  in  the  first  point,  which, 
with  the  dotted  article,  would  signify 
the  figure  1 .  To  multiply  37  by  9  the 
'multiplier  would  be  designated  in  the 
star  just  under  the  one  holding  the  37, 
while  the  answer  would  be  set  down  in 
the  star  below  £he  multiplier.  Mr.  Gold- 
wasser  said  that  a  blind  pupil  will  work 
on  his  tray  faster  than  the  average  seeing 
boy  will  on  paper. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  in- 
struction with  the  stars  and  oblongs  he 
is  sent  to  a  class  room  where  he  takes  up 
the  regular  studies.  All  of  his  textbooks 
are  prepared  with  the  Braille  system. 
Should  the  pupil  be  in  an  English  class  he 
will  take  his  turn  reading  Julius  Caesar 
from  his  Braille  book  right  along. with 
those  who  have  the  printed  copies.  The 
blind  children  are  able  to  make  their  way 
raloufc  the  school  building  unguided, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  new  pupils 
assistance  is  sometimes  necessary-  Mr. 
Goldwasser  has  one  0-year-old  pupil 
who.  after  visiting  the  class  room  for  the 
blind  on  the  fifth  floor,  often  goes  down  to 
the  kindergarten  alone.  In  spelling,  the 
principal  said,  the  blind  children  invaria- 
bly lead  their  class. 

When  a  student  has  advanced  far 
enough  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructors 
he  is  taught  to  write,  and  it  is  in  that 
work  that  the  raised  letters  are  some- 
times used.  In  order  that,  he  may  get 
the  shap«  of  the  letters  h°  either  feels  the 
stamp  or  the  teacher  guides  the  pencil 
with  him.  The  paper  has  parallel  folds, 
with  the  space  between  similar  to  the 
ruled  lines  on  an  ordinary  sheet. 


Instruction  in  typewriting  is  also  -given  | 
to  the  blind  children,  most  of  them  be- 
coming proficient  in  that  line.  There  is! 
one  blind  boy  in  Public  School  20  who  car 
write  a  letter  on  a  typewriter  and  sign  his 
name  in  long  hand. 

"We  always  ask  a,  pupil,  'Do  you  se« 
that?'  rather  than,  'Do  you  feel  itr  "  coi 
eluded  Principal  Goldwasser. 
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VTHLETIC  GAMES 
FOR  BLIND  BOYS 


heir  Public  School  Work 
Helps  Physical  Condition. 


ASKETBALL      WITH      BELLS 


he  Girls  Taught  Folk  Dancing — 
Gymnasium  Course  for  Boys. 


In  working  out  the  problem  of  teaching 
he  blind  children  in  the  New  York  public 
ichools  much  consideration  has  been  given 
o  the  question  of  develqping  them  phys- 
ically.     Necessarily     the     blind     pupils  l 
must  have  their  own  games  and  special 
training.    To  give  them  that  training  one 
physical  director  was  appointed  to  give 
his   exclusive   time  to   the    eight   blind  s 
classes  scattered  throughout  the  greater  i 
city.    Consequently    the    work    is  now , 
systematized  and  by  means  of  that  in- 
struction many  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  blind  are  overcome. 

To    begin    that    training    the  physical 
director  must  needs  use  different  methods 


with  those  children  who,  before  going  to 
the  city  schools,  were  entered  in  one  of 
the  blind  institutions,  and  those  who 
formerly  spent  most  of  their  time  in- 
doors. The  pupils  of  the  institutions,  it 
was  noticed,  had  a  certain  air  of  accen- 
tuated aloofness,  while  both  classes 
exhibited  more  or  less  sensitiveness  on 
account  of  their  affliction.  Also  many 
of  the  children  were  inclined  to  melan- 
cholia, and  rarely  did  a  blind  child  show 
marked  cheerfulness  when  first  taken  in 
hand  by  the  public  school  authorities. 

One   of   the   most    interesting    of   the 
contests    in    which    the    blind    children 
indulge  is  basketball.    To  many  persons 
it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  unseeing 
boys  may  enter  such  a  game  with    any 
spirit  of  freedom,   but  those  who  have 
witnessed  either  a  game  or  practice  have 
found  that  such  was  the  case.    Two  sleigh 
bells  attached  to  the  ball  give  its  location, 
and  by  that  means  the  players  can  tell 
whether  it  is  in  some  one's  possession  or 
bounding    along    the    gymnasium    floor. 
In  order  that  the  blind  players  might  get. 
their  own  location  on  the  floor,  a  set  of* 
posts,  heavily  padded,  were  placed  around 
he  court.     By  feeling  one  of  the  posts 
boy  can  get  his  bearings. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  difficult  for  the 
lind  boys  to  "shoot"  baskets;  but  it  is 
imilarly   hard   for   a   seeing   novice  to 
ecome  proficient  in  that  line.    As  soon, 
owever,    as    one   of   the   blind   players 
eis   the   position   of  the   basket  firmly 
in  his  mind,  and  is  able  to  "feel"  the  loca- 
tion, it  is  surprising  how  many  times  the 
ball  is  dropped  through. 

After  several  experiments  it  was  found 
that  placing  three  blind  players  and  two 
seeing  boys  on  a  side  proved  the  better 
game.  The  seeing  boys,  being  able  to 
direct  parts  of  the  play,  made  the  con- 
tests more  interesting  and  lively.  No 
injuries  to  speak  of  have  resulted  from 
the  basketball  games,  and  the  boys  enjoy 
every  minute  of  the  sport. 

Then  there  are  running  races  for  the 
blind  pupils.  By  means  of  posts  arranged 
in  a  circle,  with  a  small  rope  stretched 
on  the  outside,  the  blind  runners  get  their 
direction.  A  ring  around  the- rope,  at- 
tached to  the  boy's  wrist  by  a  light  cord, 
keeps  him  "on  the  track."  Runners  are 
started  several  yards  apart,  and  from 
measurements  taken  at  the  finish  the 
judges  are  able  to  determine  the  winner. 


In  case  the  second  runner  catches  up  with 
his  opponent,  the  race  is  given  to  the 
second  starter  and  he  is  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  the  man  who  gets  so  far  ahead 
in  a  regular  race  that  "there  is  no  second." 

Rope^  skipping  for  the  blind,  which  was 
started  by  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  princi- 
pal of  Public  School  20,  at  Rivington  and 
Eldridge  streets,  where  the  first  blind 
class  was  organized  in  1909,  is  another 
means  of  exercise  now  in  general  use. 
By  barely  touching  his  shins  with  the 
revolving  cord  the  jumper  gets  the  rhythm 
and  can  keep  up  the  exercise  until  he 
finds  himself  out  of  breath. 

The  special  physical  instructor  was 
also  obliged  to  institute  drills  for  the 
blind  pupils  to  overcome  a  tendency 
to  become  round-shouldered.  It  was 
found  that  they  were  inclined  to  assume 
a  crouching  position,  which  made  them 
narrow  chested.  In  a  general  way  the 
blind  boys  and  girls,  having  spent  most 
of  their  days  indoors,  were  in  need  of  a 
complete  building  up.  Folk  dancing  was 
made  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  work  for 
the  girls,  and  Mr.  Goldwasser,  desiring 
to  give  the  blind  pupils  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
placed  their  class  room  on  the  fifth  floor, 
giving  them  an  easy  access  to  the  roof 
playground  during  pleasant  weather. 

The  plays  put  on  at  the  schools  where 
there  are  blind  children  always  have 
blind  pupils  among  the  audience.  Just 
before  the  performance  begins  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  sense  the  appearance  of 
the  actors  by  feeling  of  their  costumes 
and  makeups.  Then  during  the  play 
there  is  always  a  little  group  of  seeing 
pupils  sitting  with  their  more  unfortu- 
nate companions  in  order  to  let  them/ 
know  just  how  the  action  of  the  piece  is 
progressing. 
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THE  CITY 

CURES  FOR  ITS 
DEFECTIVES 


The  children  who  always  hear 
"don''.t,"  who  realize  (from  infancy 
that  they  cannot  "keep  up  with  the 
procession,"  who  as  they  go  out  to 
I  play  are  told  "they  spoil  the  game" — 
!  the  little  people  who  in  the  statistics 
of  Survey  and  Census  /are  classed  as 
:  "feeble-minded." — tchese  /to-day  are  the 
special  care  of  the  school,  authorities 
of  this  city.  Just  ihow  these  children 
are  being-  cared  for  and  what  effort  is 
being  made1  to  bring  them  to  the  grade 
of  "normal,"  was  the  subject  of  a  most 
interesting  talk  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Educational  Department  of-  the  Wo- 
man's Club  yesterday. 

Miss  MacNaughton,  chairman,  was 
in  charge,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  who 
has  charge  of  this  part  of  the  ,school 
system,  was  the  speaker.  (She  told 
briefly  how  the  children  in  the  classes 
which  have  been  opened  in  Schools  2, 
IS,  14  and  19  have  been  'recruited 
chiefly  from  the  lower  grades  in  the' 
tegular  classes,  where  the  teachers 
note  the  failure  of  the  child  to  keep 
up.  Classes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  are> 
held  in  each  school  and  the  children 
are  given  individual  attention.  Miss 
Hamilton  explained  the  plan  of  work, 
which  is  rather  to  lead  and  to  please 
than  to  coerce  or  to  repeat  that  oft- 
heard    word,    "don't." 

The      success     has    been    wonderful, 
and    she,    with    others    who    work    with 
her,    are    anxious    to    have    more    chil_ 
(Iron   given    this    special   training.    Miss 
Hamilton    traced   the   cause    of    feeble- 
mindedness,   which   is    conceded    to    be 
!  an    heredity    trait.    She   had    charts   of 
:  many     families,      showing     again     the 
j  truth  of  the  Bible  teaching,   "unto  the 
third      and      fourth      generation."        Of 
course,     the    ethical    problem    was    the 
one    she    brought    to    the    club    women. 


It  is  not  one  for  the  school  authori- 
ties, she  said,  but  their  duty  is  to 
remedy  defects  as  learned,  but  the 
great  work  of  prevention;  .that  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  enlightened  men 
and  women. 

Still  another  class  of  unfortunates, 
equally  if  not  morel  dependent,  is  be- 
ing cared  for  by  the  school  authorities 
of  this  cit3~,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
special  class  for  the  blind,  Miss  Eim- 
hury,  was  anotJher  speaker  of  the  day. 
Seven  totally**^™!  boys  and  girls 
have  come  to  this  class  since  fall. 
Some  have  had  instruction  in  nearby 
institutions;  others  were  ignorant  un- 
til they  entered  the  class.  It  is,  of 
course!,  a  well  known  fact,  no:t  alone 
to  instructors  but  to  any  thinking  per- 
son, that  the  human  mind  must  be 
developed,  and  that  a  child,  whether 
defective,  or  blind,  will  soon  become 
imbecile  unless  some  training  is  given 
a;:  an  early  age.  This  is  the  primary 
reason  why  these  classes  have  been 
opened,  for  educators  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  'schools  should  be 
for  all  the  children  in  the  city,  not 
just  those  Who  excel.  But,  of  course, 
these  defectives  cannot  be  taught  ex- 
cepting by  themselves.  Both  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  work  and 
invited  the  club  women  to  come  and 
visit  them.  They  are  also  very  anx- 
ious to  have  their  classes  increased, 
for  they  feel  assured  that  there  are 
ma«y  such  children  in  the  city  who 
would  be  benefitted  by  such  care  and 
yet  who  cannot  be  reached  through 
thd   piresent   school   system. 

Another  speaker  was  Miss  Beavers, 
who  represents  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the1  State  Federation,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  have  the  club  women 
throughout  New  Jersey  gain  a  series 
of  data  for  use  by  the  State  'Super- 
intendent, and  incidentally  for  the  im- 
provement, if  needed,  of  the  school 
system.  The  particular  information 
wanted  is  concerning  ;the  medical  in- 
spection, .the  .sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools  and  also  the  number  and  the 
cause   for  non-promotion. 

The  department  voted  to  assist  in 
this  work  and  the  chairman  will  ap- 
point a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
city  school  authorities  and  the  Fed^ 
erajjjjjjj^'orkers.  .^^ 
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BL/A/D  ''BOY  MARVEL" 
WILL  BE  A  LAWYER 


Willie  Schenck,  a  School  Lead- 
er Despite  Misfortune,  Has 
Taken  up  Legal  Studies. 


Willie  Schenck,  the  blind  "boy  mar- 
vel" who  was  graduated  from  Public 
School  .No.  20,  at  Rivingtan  and  Forsyth 
streets,  last  February  at  the  head  of 
his  class  and  then  entered  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  has  decided  to  be 
a  lawyer  after  graduation  from  that 
school.  The  course  there  Is  four  years, 
but    he   already    ihas    accomplished    one 


and  a  half-years'  work.  Principal  Tilds- 
ley  regards  him  as  one  of  the  brightest 
lads  iii  the  school.    Willie  is  fourteen,  * 

About  two  years  ago  he  won  laurels 
as  an  orator  at  a  class  day  in  Public 
School'  'No.  20  when  he  recited  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne.  The  boy  had 
taken  down  tibe  speech  on  a  typewriter" 
It  was  after  his  first  oratorical  effort 
that  he  became  ambitious  to  take  up 
the  law.  He  lives  with  his  father  and 
sister  on  a  farm  at  Bayslde,  L.  I. 
Every  day)  Ms  sister  takes  him  to  the 
train  and  he  is  met  at  the  Pennsylvania 
station  by  a  classmate.  Willie  has  been 
•blind  practically  since  birth. 

He  expects  to  get  his  law  student 
certificate  from  the  Regents  even  before 
he  leaves  the  high  school. 

"Already  Willie  has  read  several  law  : 
books,"  said  his  sister  yesterday,  "and 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  changes  In 
the  statutes  too.  In  the  newspapers  he 
follows  up  some  of  the  biggest  trials 
and  likes  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the 
lawyers  in  the  cases.  He  has  often 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  best  line  of 
defense  to  foe  pursued. 

'When  Willie  becomes  a  lawyer  I  am 
sure  he  will  champion  the  downtrodden, 
for  his  has  not  been  the  happiest  side 
of  life.     He  has  known  suffering." 

As  a  child  Willie  was  sent  to 4Ja&„i£&SS\ 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
]m^nWr^Mlff^t'9Bm^mint  system  of 
reading.  Next,  in  Public  School  No.  20, 
he  mastered  the  Braille  system  in  three 
weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was 
at  the  head  of  this  class,  where  he  re- 
mained. The  boy  is  familiar  with  clas- 
sics and  has  read  'much  -modern  liter- 
ature. 
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CHILDREN  CO  BUND 
SGH03L  ROOMS 


JusticI  Hoffman  Asks  Better 

Lighted     Buildings  —  Buys 

Glasses  for  the  Poor. 


(Municipal  Court  Justice  Benjamin 
Hoffman  has  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  take  steps  to  relieve  what 
I  he  considers  one  of  'the  greatest  menaces 
•to  the  children  of  the  iEast  Side— ill  light- 
ing of  rooms  in  which  they  have  to 
i  study  their  lessons  that  their  eye  sight 
'becomes  defective. 

According  to  Justice  Hoffman,  there 
has  "been  a  great,  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  with  defective  sight  during 
1  the  past  few  years.  Unless  something 
is  done,  he  says,  a  lamentable  percent- 
age of  children  of  the  poor  will  become 
almost  totally  blind. 

"The  public  schools  in  ray  district," 
said  the  Justice  to-day,  "number  among 
I  their  pupils  hundreds  of  children  whose 
,  parents  are  too  poor  to  (buy  eyeglasses 
and  who  are  rapidly  going  blind  through 
studying  in  poorly  lighted  rooms  at 
home  and  in  almost  as  poorly  lighted 
schoolrooms.  Mr.  Mandel,  the  principal 
of  Public  School  .No.  188,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  with  almost  6,000  pupils,  has 
called  my  attention  to  the  state  of  af- 
fairs and  he  and  I  are  'both  trying  to 
get  the  (Board  of  Education  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Justice  Hoffman  has  taken  steps  to 
relieve  conditions  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  has  asked  Mr.  Mandel  to  send  to 
him  all  children  with  poor  eyesight, 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  glasses, 
and  he  will  have  them  .fitted  at  his  own 
expense  until  the  Board  of  Education 
or  some  philanthropic  organization  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a  general   way. 
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BLWD    TV)    HAVE    OUTING 

Sightlgks  Children  Will  Make  Val- 
entines  and   Ride   in   Bobsled. 


"O-oh,  will  we  find  more  ches'nuts 
out  unner  the  trees."  cried  little  Billy 
boy  when  he  heard  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  a  Valentine  party  which  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Gardner  will  give  to  Cleveland's 
little  blind  children  and  their  guides 
at  her  home  near  Shaker  Lakes  this 
afternoon. 

Billy  boy  had  a  happy  memory  of 
the  Halloween  party  Mrs.  Gardner 
gave  last  fall,  when  a  good  crop  of 
chestnuts  lay  ready  for  little  fingers 
under  trees  that  never  grew  a  burr. 
Today  the  children  and  their  brothers 
and  sisters  who  come  as  guides,  twen- 
ty-five or  so  in  alf,  will  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  house,  making  valentines 
with  raised  figures,  Cupids,  hearts  and 
arrows,  made  especially  for  the  use  of 
little  people  whose  eyes  are  in  their 
finger  tips.  Later  in  the  day  there  is 
to  be  a  fine  bobsled  ride  all  around 
the  lakes.  * 

The  children  are  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  and  at- 
tend the  two  public  schools  which  re- 
ceive sightless  children.  They  want 
to  do  everything  that  the  other  boys 
and  girls  do,  and  nobodv  enjovg  val- 
entine making  or  sle'dding  more  than 
they  will  today. 

"And  37ou  better  b'lieve  I'll  have  all 
my  sleigh-bells  and  all  the  neighbors'1 
bells,  too,  on  this  bob  when  I  take 
'em  out,"  said  the  farmer  who  Is  com- 
ing- to  give  them  their  ride. 
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Work  of  Blind  Demonstrated. 


At  the  meetingoL>tee  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  Tuescfay  afternoon  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Harry  Glicksman 
had  been  elected  chkirman>£  the  national 
organization  commitg^T  and  that  Miss 
Martha  Stein  hasjJnmade  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  on  the  puinty  oi 
the  press.  Mines.  Hugo  Teweles,  Ha.ry 
Glicksman,  Charlei  Mahler,  W .  ^osf- 
water  and  Frederick  Wed  were  Bamed 
bv  the  president,  Mrs.  Eugene  friend,. 
as   the   nominating  committee. 

Miss  Margaret  Rice  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  council  m  making  tne 
London    Symphony    concert   a   success. 


"If  this  concert  is  a  success,"  said 
Miss  Rice,  "it  may  mean  that  we  will 
have  next  year  a  series  of  orchestral 
concerts,  and  ultimately  we  hope  in  Mil- 
waukee to  organize  a  symphony  orchestra 
and  build  a  public  music  hall." 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  gave  a  tall;  on  the 
work  of  the  blind.  "We  organized  in 
November,  1907,  with  one  center  and  six 
pupils:  now  we  have  three,  centers  and 
forty-five  children,"  she  said.  A  girl  of 
14,  totally  blind,  supplemented  Miss 
Levy's  talk  by  reading  from  manuscript 
written  in  the  point  system.  She  also  read 
descriptions  of  cities  and  countries  from  a 
geography,  and  located  them  on  the 
maps,  besides  demonstrating  arithmetic 
examples  with  the  raised  number  blocks, 
orally   and   the   point  system   typewriters. 
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WORK  OF  BI4P  TO  BE 
SHOWN  AT  EXPOSITION 


An  exhibit  of  work  by  children  in  the 
blind  class  attached  to  the  Washington 
Street  School  is  to  be  installed  at  the  In- 
dustrial Exposition  Monday.  Some  of  the 
children  themselves  will  be  present  to 
show  their  dexterity.  The  exhibit  will  be 
in  charge  of  Miss  Jeannette  Paterson.  who 
is  the  special  teacher  of  the  blind  pupils. 
"  While  there  is  now  a  law  which  makes 
[it  compulsory  for  boards  of  education  to 
maintain  classes  for  the  blind,  the  New- 
ark board  started  the  Washington  Street 
class  a  year  ago,  before  the  statute  went 
into  effect.  It  was  the  first  class  of  its 
kind  in  the  State  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  There  are  ten  pupils  in 
the  class.  J 
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Schooling    of    Defective    Children. 

1>d/the  Editor  op  The  Evening  Sun— Sir: 
CanJ|rou  give  me  the  percentage  of  defective. 
cri^Ild  and  blind  children  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  NewflWWy*""* 

Schools,  asylums  and  Institutions  are  over- 
crowded with  these  afflicted  ones.  Is  It  not  gross 
selfishness?  What  Is  this  nation  to  be  fifty  years 
hence  under  such  shocking  conditions? 

Unfortunates. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  that  school  facilities  are  in- 


sufficient  for  mental  deficients  at  least. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  in  his  report  to 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for 
1911  says: 

"Last  year  the  principals  reported  that 
they  found  in  the  grades  3,] 52  children 
whose  mental  processes  were  so  slow  or 
whose  behavior  was  so  peculiar  that  they 
should  probably  be  rated  as  mentally 
defective  and  unfit  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  normal  children.  He  urges  that 
special  schooling  be  provided  for  these 
3,152  children.  Classes  for  deficients  do 
exist,  but  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
report  only  1,745  mentally  defective 
scholars  were  registered  in  them. 

What  with  those  in  the  defectives'  classes 
and  those  unable  to  obtain  places  in  any 
defective  class,  we  have  a  total  of  4,897 
mental  defectives  among  the  city's  770,243 
registered  scholars  for  the  school  year 
ended  1911. 

Kegarding  crippled,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  tuberculous,  anaemic,  weak-eyed 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children  not 
mentally  defeotive,  it  is  another  question. 
The  first-named  five  of  these  subdivisions 
are  cared  for  by  the  city  in  separate 
classes  of  their  own.  All  told  they  number 
1,197. 

Kecent  figures  for  this  State  and  New 
Jersey  are  not  at  hand,  if  they  have  been 
colleoted.  "Defectives  "  and  "defioients" 
are  vague  terms.  It  would  be  hard  to 
settle  on  a  percentage  suoh  as  you  demand. 
No  one  would  know  where  to  draw  th 
line.  As  a  rule  defective  children  of 
sorts  certainly  fare  best  in  the  schoo 
of  this  city. 
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BLUULBftY  GRADUATE 
IS  THE  HONOR  PUPIL 


Thomas  Ladenesta  Cannot  See,  but 
in   Two   Years   Has  Covered 
Five  Year  Course. 

Thomas  Ladenesta,  fifteen  years  old,  of 
No.  179  Prince  street,  who  has  been  practi- 
cally blind  for  the  last  six  years,  will  be 


graduated  as  the  honor  pupil  of  Public 
School  No.  110,  Broome  and  Cannon 
Streets. 
Ladenesta  can  distinguish  persons  only 
then  they  pass  him,  and  then  it  is  ifust  as 
hadow.  He  cannot  read,  but  has  beaten 
11  the  other  boys  in  the  school  and,  fur- 
hermore.  accomplished  in  two  years  the 
ve  year  course,  and.  will  be  one  of  the 
lappiest  boys  in  the  school  at  the  grad- 
ating exercises  next  Wednesday. 
Ladenesta  lost  his  eyesight  playing  with 
.stick  of  dynamite  he  found  in  the  street. 
)r.  Alger,  of  No.  40  East  Forty-first  street, 
t  is  said,  hopes  to  perform  an  operation 
n    the    boy's    eyes    that    will   restore    his 
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Pearse  Returns.— Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools,  has 
returned  fromiPittsburgh,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  prijfe*p«*  speakers  before  the 
American  Assqliation  of  Instructors  for 
the  Bl|,rid.  Mr.  Pearse  -advocated  that 
defective*  children  be  permitted  to  min- 
gle with  normal  children  during  their 
school  course.  This,  he  said,  will  tend 
to  make  blind  children  less  conscious  of 
their  defects,  and  will  give  the  other 
children  a  better  understanding  of  their 
condition. 
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Teachers  of  BlinjLfiQnf er. 

Special  teachers  Tor  the  blind  mot- 
yesterday  afternoon  fn  a  conference 
with  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  di- 
rector of  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools,  and  received  instruc- 
tions from  her  as  to  the  work  of  the 
coming  year.  The  conference  was  held 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf,  P.  S.  ^~ 
Manhattan,  225  East  Twenty- third 
street,  and  Dr.  Albert  K.  Aldinger,  as- 
sistant director  of  physical  training, 
also  spoke  to  the  teachers.  He  com- 
plimented them  upon  their  work,  and 
said  that  many  visitors  to  their  cl 
had  pronounced  it  second  to  none  in 
tw^nntry.  J 
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BLIND  PUPILS 

EXCEL  IN  CITY 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Eight  Students  Now  Studying 
With  Seeing  Pupils,  Most  of 
Whom  They  Excel  in  Their 
Daily  Recitations. 


Brilliant  scholarship  displayed  by 
blind  pupils  in  the  high  schools  is  not 
so  remarkable  as  is  commonly  believed. 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  director  of 
blind  classes  in  the  schools,  declares 
that  with,  modern  appliances  and 
methods  brainy  young  people,  even 
though  they  cannot  see,  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
classes.  There  are  now  eight  blind 
pupils  in  the  city  high  schools,  five 
boys  and  three  girls.  They  are  study- 
ing to  become  lawyers,  teachers  and 
musicians.  All  are  doing  work  above 
the  average  in  their  classes  at  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Washington  Irving.  Morris, 
and  Boys'  high  schools. 

These  students  attend  the  regular 
classes  and  are  coached  by  Miss  Bing- 
ham herself,  who  konws  them  all  in- 
timately, and  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the' study  of  teaching  the  blind. 

Probably  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
blind  students  in  the  high  schools  is 
William  Schenck  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
whose  record  last  January  was:  Eng- 
lish, 05  per  cent.;  Eatin,  OS;  history, 
100;  biology,  90;  mathematics,  95;  elo- 
cution, 90,  and  in  a  special  history 
course  08.  In  June  his  marks  were: 
English,  05;  Latin,  06;  mathematics, 
100;  science,  93;  history,  08;  elocution, 
00:  special  English,  OS,  and  music,  SO. 


He  not  only  leads  his  class,  but  the 
entire  school.  He  is  taking  third  and 
fourth  year  work  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  complete  the 
high  school  course  in  three  years. 

Kchenck  is  a  graduate  of  P.  S.  20 
Manhattan,  where  lie  received  instruc- 
tiAi  in  a  class  for  the  blind,  and  he 
laps  at  Baysidc,  L.  I.  Every  morning 
"§  comes  in  alone  on  the  train,  and 
he  of  his  classmates  meets  him  at  the 
ptation  and  goes  to  school  with  him. 
Tie  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  intends 
to  study  law  and  practise  his  profes- 
sion some  day. 

Boyd  Hanchette.  who  is  eighteen,  is 
another  blind  student  at  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School.  Although  he  is 
not  as  remarkable  an  all-around  scholar 
as  Schenck,  he  has  the  rare  gift  of 
being  a  poet.  His  verses  are  mostly 
sentimental  and  have  recured  much 
praise. 

Catherine  Cohen,  who  has  been  at 
the  Morris  High  Scnool  for  several 
years,  is  to  enter  Barnard  College  this 
fall,  after  having  completed  her  high 
school  course  with  honors  and  Benjamin 
Apicello,  who  graduated  first  in  his 
class  from  P.  S.  110  Manhattan,  is 
another  of  the  blind  secondary  school 
pupils  who  are  holding  their  own  with 
seeing  boys  and  girls. 

Leontine  Hirsch  has  just  graduated 
from  P.  S.  110  Manhattan,  and  will 
cuter  l)e  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
this  fall.  In  fact  before  the  month  is 
over  several  new  pupils  who  have  lost 
their  sight  will  be  enrolled  in  various 
city,  high  schools.  Another  "bright 
student  is  Thomas  Laginesta,  who  has 
a  splendid  physique  and  is  interested 
in  physical  training.  He  hopes  to  be- 
come an  expert  in  this  subject,  and  an 
instructor  in  it  at  some  institution  for 
the  blind. 

Princi^l  John  L.  Tildsley  of  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School  recently  told 
Miss  Bingham  that  the  blind  students 
have  done  as  much  for  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton as  De  Witt  Clinton  could  ever  do 
for  them.  They  set  an  example  to  all 
the  students  of  application  and  of  the 
power  of  overcoming  obstacle. 
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BUND  CHILDREN  READY 
FOR  CHESTNUT  PICNIC 


TMrtjLFive  Will  Enjoy  Visit  to  the  Gardner  Farm  in 
^Shaker  Lakes  Today ;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Palmer 
to  Conduct  Party. 


Thirty-five  blind  children  from 
Dike,  Standard  and  Mill  schools  will 
go  on  the  annual  chestnut  hunting 
spree  on  Mrs!  A.  Gardner's  farm, 
Shaker  Lakes,   this  afternoon. 

Little  feet  will  get  tangled  in  thick 
underbrush  and  the  owners  will  fall- 
in  the  thorny,  dried  branches,  but 
little  eyes  will  not  see  the  cotton  tail 
of  Brer  Rabbit  when  he  flits  for  an- 
other bidding  place. 

The  saucy  chatter  and  chirping  of  a 
big  squirrel,  angered  by  invasion  of 
his  domain,  will  be  heard  by  little 
ears,  but  eyes  will  not  see  the  half- 
nibbled  nut  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  the  swishing  tail  of  the  squirrel 
as  he  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  into  an- 
other haven  of  unmolested  nuts. 

Every  "tummy"  will  be  stuffed  to 
satisfaction  with  chestnut  kernels 
and  stubby  little  finerers  pricked  by 
chestnut  I  burrs  will  hurt  and  bleed, 
but"  those  fingers  will  not  grasp  a 
club  and  throw  it  into  '.he  tree  to  see 
the  big  burrs  and  their  goodies 
knocked  from  the  branches. 

Pungencv  of  a  real  wood  fire  in  the 
open  will  be  smelled  by  a  whole  lot  of 
little  freckled  pug  noses,  but  chest- 
nuts will  not  be  roasted,  for  the 
children  may  creep  too  close. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer,  head  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  will  have  charge 
of  the  party. 

As  high  a  scholarship  is  being 
maintained  by  the  blind  children  of 
the  three  schools  as  that  maintained 
by  children  with  their  sight,  through 
a  new  plan,  put  in  operation  this 
year,  of  having  blind  children  recite 
with  the  others. 

Those  who  are  sightless  have  a 
separate  study,  room,  where  lessons 
from  books  of  raised  letters  are  pre- 
pared, but  during  recitation  they  now. 
appear  with  the  other  pupils.  j 
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Taught  to  Fit  Themselves 
for  Self-Support. 

GREAT  WORK  DESCRIBED 

BY  GERTRUDE  E.  BINGHAM 


How  It  Is  Conducted  in  Five  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Brooklyn  and  in 
the      Highly      Useful      Sunshine 

Home, 


ub- 


Great  work  is  being  done  by  the  pul 
lie  schools  of  the  city,  especially  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  Manhattan,  to  enable 
blind  children  to  fit  themselves  for  self- 
support  in  the  world.  These  children  are 
being  educated  to  their  highest  capacity, 
according  to  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 
inspector  of  classes  for  the  blind,  who 
writes  most  interestingly  of  the  work  in 
the  current  number  of  the  "American 
Citizen": 

"During  the  last  blind  workers'  exhibi- 
tion that  was  held  in  this  city,  among 
the  children  who  took  part,  there  was 
one  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  who  was 
found  in  the  street  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, The  girl  was  more  like  a  wild 
creature  than  a  child  of  civilization.  In 
her  hands  she  held  clothespins  to  prevent 
the  fingernails  from  cutting  the  flesh  of 
the  hands.  These  nails  had  not  been 
cut  for  a  year  because  she  did  not  choose 
to  have  them  cut.  She  had  been  refused 
admittance  to  an  institute  for  the  blind 
because  she  was  thought  to  be  feeble- 
minded. After  a  few  months'  instruc- 
tion she  danced  three  folk  dances  as  well 
as  the  sighted  children.  This  kind  of 
reclamation  work  constitutes  an  im- 
portant   feature   of    the    activities    of    the 
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special    teachers    assigned    to.  look   after 
the  blind  children. 

"Could  you  put  Tyltyl's  hat  upon  your 
head  and  turn  the  diamond  from  right  to 
left  very  rapidly  you  would  see  emerging  \ 
from  tenement,  apartment  and  private 
house,  children  in  groups  of  twos.  Not 
an  unusual  sight,  you  say,  unless  you 
haYe  observed  that  in  each  group  there 
is  a  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

"These  children  may  board  a,  street 
car,  an  elevated  train,  ferry,  subway  6r 
make  the  entire  journey  by  foot.  Which- 
ever way  it,  may  be,  this  daily  journey 
is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  blind 
child's  education.  He  hears  a  multitude 
of  sounds  and  learns  to  distinguish  one 
from  another;  he  catches  bits  of  conser- 
sation;  he  is  jostled  about  by  the  crowd 
but  -this  increases  his  powers  of  resist- 
ance, usually  sadly  neglected;  and  by 
reason  of  all  this  he  is  .made- to  feel  that 
he  is  in  the  world,  hearing  what  others 
hear  and  doing  as  others  do.  Hii  handi- 
cap is  left  behind. 

"The  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  for  that 
is  the  destination  of  each  group,  swings 
wide  open  for  him  and  he  enters  know- 
ing that  there  he  has  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  any  one  of  the  two  or  three 
thousand  who  enter  with  him.  He  will 
have  to  work  a  little  harder,  be  a  little 
more  patient  a.nd  determined  than  they, 
but  he  is  sure  of  as  much  consideration 
as  his  more  fortunate  companions. 

"His  day  is  a  busy  one,  in  the  class- 
room where  he  does  all  the  work  except 
penmanship  and  drawing;  in  the  special 
classroom  where  he  learns  to  use  the 
typwriter  and  where  he  has  les- 
sons in  various  kinds  of  handwork;  in 
the  playground  where  he  shouts  as  lustily 
and  plays  as  earnestly  as  the  rest;  in  the 
gymnasium  where  he  does  his  share;  in 
the  shop  where,  as. he  fashions  the  book- 
rack,  the  stool,  etc.,  he  learns  that  here- 
after he  will  not  need  to  sit  idly  by  while 
some  one  else  puts  up  the  much-needed 
shelf.  If  the  pupil  be  a  girl,  instead  of 
the  shop  she  goes  to  the  cooking-room, 
where  she  cooks,  scrubs,  washes  and 
irons,  her  face  beaming  with  happiness 
when  she  hears  the  "well  done"  of  the; 
teacher;  at  recess  she  joins  in  the  folk 
dancing,  or  game,  as  happy  and  light-' 
hearted  as  the  rest. 

"The  children  are  not  only  taught  the 
fundamentals  but  are  given  instruction 
in  the  useful  arts.  The  boys  are  given 
instruction  in  manual  training  and  girls 
are  taught  how  to  cook  and  sew.  In 
every  possible  way  blind  children  are 
made  helpful  at  home. 

"Classes  for  blind  children  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan. 
Brooklyn  and  Queens.  In  Manhattan 
there  are  classes  in  Public  Schools  Nos. 
17,  20.  30,  110,  171  and  186. 

"In  Brooklvn  there  are  classes  in  Pub- 
lic Schools  Nos.  83,  93,  127,  147,  157  and 


the  Sunshine  Home  (Annex  No.  127); 
Public  School  No.  77.  in  Queens,  also 
has  a  class  for  the  blind. 

"Each  class  is  provided  with  a  special 
teacher  and  is  limited  to  ten  children. 
This  limitation  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  possible  each  child  is  as- 
signed to  a  regular  class,  and  the  teacher 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  subjects  of 
the  classes  to  which  her  children  are  as- 
signed. The  children  are  taught  all  the 
regular  grade  subjects  except  penman- 
ship and  drawing.  They  have  special 
physical  training  exercises  under  the 
physical  training  department  and  the  spe- 
cial teachers  of  gymnastics  for  the  blind. 

"The  method  of  teaching  the  blind 
children  constitutes  an  important  phase 
of  the  educational  system.  As  soon  as  a 
child  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing according  to  the  Braille  system,  he  is 
assigned  'to  the  grade  for  which  he  is' 
mentally  fit.  Here  he  competes  with  the 
seeing  boys;  he  reads  what  they  read, 
solves  the  same  arithmetic  problems, 
listens  to  the  same  stories :  and  studies 
the  geography  and  the  other  subjects."^ 


jf       BUND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Excellent    Records    of    Sightless    Stu- 
dents in  New  York  Public  Schools. 


Good    scholarship    shown    by    blind    stu- 

ents  in  the  public  schools  is  a  far  less 
rare  phenomenon  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized, according  to  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bing- 
jha'm,  who  is  the  director  of  blind  classes' 
in  the  public  schools,  observes  the  New 
|York  Times.  Under  modern  appliances 
and  methods,  she  declares,  brainy  young 
people,  even  though  they  cannot  see,  are 
able  to  distinguish  themselves  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  their  class. 

There  are  now  eight  blind  pupils  jn  the 
high  schools  of  the  city,  five  boys  and 
three  girls.  They  are  studying  to  become 
teachers,  lawyers  and  musicians.  All  are 
doing  work  far  above  the  average  in 
their  classes  at  De  Witt  Clinton,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Morris,  and  the  Boys'  High 
Schools.  These  students  attend  the  regu- 
lar classes  and  are  coached  by  Miss  Bing- 
ham herself;  she  knows  them  all  intimate- 
ly, and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
special  study   of  teaching   the   classes. 

Probably  the  most  brilliant  of  the  blind 
students  in  the  high  schools  is  William 
Schenck  of  the  De  Witt*  Clinton  Hign 
Schol,  whose  record  last  January  was: 
English,  95  per  cent;  Latin,  98;  history, 
100;  biology,  90;  mathematics,  95;  elocu- 
tion, 90,  and  in  a  special  history  course, 
98.  In  June  last  his  marks  were:  English, 
95;  Latin,  96;  mathematics,  100;  science, 
93;  history,  98;  elocution,  90;  special  Eng- 
lish, 98,  and  music,  80.  He  not  only  led 
his  class,  but  the  entire  school.  He  was 
'taking  third  and  fourth  year  work  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  likelihood  of 
completing  his  course  in  three  years. 
Schenck  is  a  graduate  of  Public  School 
20.  Manhattan,  where  he  received  instruc- 
tion in  a  class  for  the  blind.  He  lives 
at  Bayside.  L.  I.  Every  morning  he  comes 
alone  on  the  train  and  one  of  his  class- 
mates meets  him  at  the  station  and  goes 
to  school  with  him.  He  is  fifteen  years 
old,  and  intends  to  study  law  and  prac- 
tise that  profession  'some  flay. 

Boyd  Hanchette,  another  blind  pupil  at 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  is 
eighteen  years  old.  In  addition  to  stand- 
ing well  in  his  studips.  he  has  consider- 
able talent  as  a  poet  and  his  verses,  most- 
ly sentimental,  have  won  him  considerable 
praise. 

Catherine  Cohen,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  Morris  High  School,  is 
to    entor    Barnard    Collpge    this    fall,    after 


having  completed  her  high  school  course 
with  honors.  Benjamin  Aspicello,  who , 
was  graduated  first  in  his  .class  from  j 
Public  School  110,  Manhattan,  is  another 
of  the  blind  students  who  are  holding 
their  places  with  distinction  in  the  sec- : 
ondary  schools.  Leontine  Hirsch,  another  i 
blind  boy,  who  was  graduated  last  sum- 
mer from  Public  School  110,  will  enter 
the  De  "Witt  Clinton  High  School  this 
fall.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  sev- 
eral other  pupils  who  have  lost  their  sight 
will  be  enrolled  in  high  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  One  blind  boy,  Thomas 
Langinesta,  in  addition  to  standing  well 
in  his  studies,  has  a  splendid  physique, 
and  is  interested  in  physical  training.  He 
hopes  to  become  an  instructor  in  it  "at 
some  institution  for  the  blind. 

Principal  John  L.  Tildsley  of  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School  recently  told 
Miss  Bingham  that  the  blind  students 
have  done  as  much  for  the  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School  as  the  school  could  ever 
do  for  them.  Notably,  he  explanied,  they 
set  an  example  to  all  the  seeing  students 
by  their  industry  and  application  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  went  to 
work.  ^ 
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PROGRESS  MADE 
BYBLIN&CLASS 


Work  in  School  Index  of  Ad- 
vancement of  Pupils  in 
Helping  Themselves. 

NEWS   OF  TEACHERS'    WORLD 


A  little  girl,  reading  in  a  well-modulated 
voice,  and  with  great  expression,  while 
four  other  children  were  engaged,  each 
with  a  different  occupation  at  his  own 
desk,  gave  an  impression  of  what  is  be- 
ing accomplished  in  the  special  class  for 
1  the  blind  at  Washington  Street  School, 
when  a  visitor  entered  -unannounced,  this 
week. 

Four  other  pupils  were  scattered  among 
the  children  in  the  regular  classes  in  the 
different  grades,  for  this  special  class  is 
one  which  quickly  fits  its  members  to 
take  their  places  among  the  unhandi- 
capped. 

Social  adjustment  for  these  children, 
who,  unless  specially  trained,  soon  rea- 
lize themselves  outside  the  pale,  is  one 
of  the  direct  aims  of  the  teacher  in 
charge,  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson. 

The  early  results  may  be  seen  by  visit- 
ing the  grades  where  the  blind  pupils 
are  working  side  by  side  with  seeing 
children,  apparently  untrammeled  by  their 
physical  defects,  and  the  teachers  hope 
tney  will  be  equally  well  fitted  later  to 
enter  wider  fields  of  business  and  indus- 
try. 

"The  Seven  "Little  Sisters,"  by  Jane  An- 
drews, a  popular  book  among  children 
who  can  see,  was  the  story  being  read 
so  expressively  as  the  visitor  entered  and 
it  appeared  to  be  not  less  attractive  to 
the  little  girl  of  twelve  years  who  read 
by  touch  instead  of  sight,  and  who  had 
never  seen  but  in  imagination  the  birds 
and  animals  described. 

These  pupils  are  taught  to  pass  their 
fingers  over  the  entire  sentence  and  gain 
the  thought  contained  before  pronouncing 
the  words.  Then,  placing  their  fingers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  they  light- 
ly touch  the  letters,  reading  as  accurately 
as  other  children. 


The  principal  of  Washington  Street 
School,  Harry  F.  Stauffer,  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  the  expressive  and  thought- 
ful manner  in  which  these  children  read, 
saying-  he  wished  the  other  pupils  did  as 
well. 

The  results  reached  by  the  oldest  pupil 
yet  enrolled  In  this  class  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  the  preparatory  work  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  regular  course  in  | 
the  grades  so  that  the  pupils  step  natur- 
ally from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Dolores  Gamble,  seventeen  years  old,  j 
entered  the  class  unable  to  read,  and 
though  intelligent  was  undeveloped.  Last 
February  she  took  her  first  examination. 
She  had  learned  to  read  in  Braille,  and 
not  only  to  write  in  it,  but  also  to  use 
a   typewriter  very   deftly. 

The  subject  was  English  history  and 
she  was  given  the  same  questions  as  the 
other  members  of  an  8  B  class,  the  ques- 
tions being  transcribed  in  Braille  by  Miss 
Paterson,  for  her  use.  She  passed,  re- 
ceiving .86  in  this  her  initial  experience. 

In  June  she  was  ready  for  8A  exam- 
inations in  United  States  history,  spell- 
ing and  geography.  Spelling  proved  her 
stumbling  block  here,  for  though  her  i 
teacher  felt  she  had  made  good  progress, 
she  was  accustomed  to  depend  on  her 
accurate  hearing  and  much  of  her  spell- 
ing was  purely  phonetic.  In  this  topic 
she  received  .64,  but  in  history  she  made 
.90  and  in  geography  .95%. 

Geography  taught  by  emhossed  maps 
and  globes  and  molding  maps  with  clay 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  subject  with  the 
blind  pupils  who,  when  they  enter  the 
grades,  show  a  clear  comprehension  that 
places  them  on  an  equality  with  the  see- 
ing pupils  and  makes  possible  a  pleasant 
sort  of  rivalry. 

"Various  devices  make  possible  most  of 
the  games  and  occupations  enjoyed  by  i 
normal  children,  and  one  seeing  these  j 
children  at  work  or  play  scarcely  re-  j 
alizes  the  handicap  with  which  they  com- 1 
menced  school  life. 

Christmas  plays  have  been  prepared  by  j 
the  pupils  of  the  classes  of  defectives  in  j 
College    place    and    State    street    schools. 
The  little  actors  are  ready  for  their  parts, 
and    one    play    will    be    given   at    College  | 
Place,     Monday    morning,    the    other    at 
State    Street    Tuesday    morning. 
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BY-PRODUCT 
CITIZENS 


How  Remedial  Education 


Utilizes  the  Waste  of  the  Public  Schools 
By     LOUISE     EBERLE 


Science  finds 
each  child's 
exact  defect 


WERE  you  ever  rewarded  for  infantile  virtue 
by  being  allowed  to  sit  by  the  table  and 
watch  the  cook  with  her  dough?  First  came 
the  pies,  each  taking  its  big  rounds  of  pastry,  and  when 
they  were  made  there  was  a  goodly  heap  of  "trim- 
mings" that  looked  to  us  only  fit  to  play  with  for  a 
while  previous  to  being  thrown  out.  But  while  we 
were  hoping,  an  apple  or  two  appeared,  and  the  largest 
pieces  of  paste  went  to  make  dumplings.  Then  the 
still  smaller  pieces  followed  in  tart  pans,  and  finally, 
when  but  scraps  were  left  that  surely  ought  to  have 
been  ours,  cook  transformed  them  into  cheese  straws. 
None  was  wasted  and  none  was  "seconds,"  each  piece 
finding  the  metier  which  it  fitted,  and  becoming  a  use- 
ful and  complete  article. 

a  "by-product"  factory 

THAT  was  indeed  economic  perfection,  and  economics 
in  many  products  had  been  carried  to  this  degree 
before  it  dawned  on  any  working  number  of  us  that  the 
product  is  worth  little  if  the  producing  power  is  being 
lost,  and  that  our  economic  waste  in  the  matter  of 
citizens  is  more  formidable  than  all  the  other  civic 
dangers  we  are  guarding  against  put  together.  But 
now  that  such  figures  as  scientific  men  can  compile  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  show  that  probably  one-third 
of  all  city  school  children  are  backward  in  their  prog- 
ress through  their  classes,  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
all  feeble-minded  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  idiots, 
several  hundred  American  cities  have  concluded  that 
it  is  time  to  get  to  work  on  the  salvage  of  what  is 
back  of  all  future  products — the  producing  mind  power 
of'  the  child  men  and  women.  Hence  the  classes  for 
backward  children  maintained  in  the  public  schools  of 
207  of  the  cities,  those  for  delinquents  in  121  cities, 
for  defectives  in  94,  for  late-entering  children  in  75,  for 
incorrigibles  in  7,  and  for  enough  other  varieties  of 
"exceptional"  children  to  bring  the 
total  of  cities  reporting  some  form 
of  tfre  work  to  898. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  in  most 
places  the  work  is  practically  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  women.  In 
New  York  City  even  the  general 
supervisor  is  a  woman — Miss 
Elizabeth  Farrell,  the  first  super- 
visor of  such  work  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  country.  Miss 
Farrell  calls  the  department  her 
"by-product  factory"  because,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  idiots,  and  hence 
purely  institutional  cases,  it  deals 
with  that  thirty-three  per  cent  that 
the  public   schools   cannot  utilize. 


Its  ideal  is  not  to  shelter  them, 
nor  to  shelter  the  community  from 
them,  but  to  turn  them  back  into 
the  community  as  citizens,  each 
with  a  definite  place  and  a  defi- 
nite  ability   to   fill   it,    even   when 

not  conforming  to  the  general  public-school  pattern. 
We  have  three  sorts  of  schools  on  this  continent  now. 
One  is  a  heritage  from  the  days  when  our  grandfathers 
beat  all  school  children  as  being  the  one  universal  cure 
for  educational  ills,  and  in  it,  though  we  have  outgrown 
beatings,  the  dull,  the  backward,  the  "bad"  are  treated 
with  penalties  ranging  all  the  way  from  extra  tasks  to 
expulsion.  The  second  sort  has  perceived  that  the  worst 
of  the  incorrigibles  and  laggards  are  socially  and  eco- 
nomically sick,  and  its  ideal  is  to  take  them  out  of 
the  race  with  the  normal,  let  the  community  shoulder 
for  them  their  share  of  responsibility,  demand  of  them 
none  of  the  progress  expected  of  the  average  child, 
but  minister  to  their  needs  in  the  way  of  extracting 
all  possible  joy  from  life  for  them,  and  act  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  inevitable  downward  tendency  of  such  chil- 
dren. The  third  sort  of  school,  swift  on  the  heels  of 
the  second,  brings  the  revelation  that  the  taking  up  of 
such  a  sacrificial  burden  is  not  necessary,  but  that  lag- 
gards, deficient  and  incorrigible  alike,  are  suffering 
from  a  handicap — retardation — that  penalization  of  any 
kind  only  increases,  and  that  individual  education,  not 
beating,  is  the  cure-all.  Hence  the  classes  for  excep- 
tional children  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  old-style 
school  that  Moses's  rod — leading,  freeing,  and  saving 
from  bondage — bore  to  the  rod  of  the  Egyptian  task 
masters,  that  smote,  broke,  and  drove  to   direr  tasks. 

ON    THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    CAUSES 

TN  THE  classes  representing  the  newest  concept  of 
-■•  remedial  education,  for  a  child  who  cannot  learn  to 
write  a  trapeze  may  be  prescribed,  a  beating  never;  or 
failing  to  read,  left-handedness  instead  of  staying  in 
every  night ;  for  some  dull  in  arithmetic,  games  indulged 
in  right  through  school  hours  instead  of  extra  tasks ;  or 
for  the  "bad,"  three  square  meals  a  day  instead  of  ex- 
pulsion. Enough  to  make  the  old-fashioned  school- 
master with  his  cat-o'-nine-tails  think  us  lunatics.  But, 
then,  he  did  not  know  that  a  failure  to  learn  to  write 
may  mean  not  mental  laziness  but  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  brain  and  muscles,  causing  an  inability 
to  make  thumb  and  forefinger  touch  each  other  at 
will,  much  less  properly  grasp  a  pen.  Hence  the 
course  with  trapeze  and  handlebars.  Or  a  child  may 
not  be  able  to  learn  to  read  for  the  reason  that  the 
cerebral  area  that  controls  this  is  at  fault  on  the  motor 
side  of  his  brain — the  left  side  in  a  right-handed  child. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  corresponding  area  on 
the  right  side  may  not  be  normal,  so  the  attempt  to 


switch  the  current  to  the  possibly  undamaged  battery 
is  made  by  teaching  the  right-handed  child  to  use  left 
hand  and  foot  foremost,  and  the  other  way  around 
with  a  left-handed  child.  As  for  the  incorrigible,  nis 
badness  may  be  as  directly  traceable  to  malnutrition  as 
the  explosion  of  a  boiler  to  the  inability  of  a  weakened 
valve  to  withstand  steam  pressure. 

Children  enter  the  special  classes  of  New  York  City 
on  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  demonstrating  their  inability  to 
assinrilate  education  in  the  same  form  as  the  majority. 
When  not  in  school  they  are  sometimes  found  by  social 
workers,  census  takers,  or,  in  fact,  any  members  of  the 
community  who  are  aware  of  the  work  going  on  and 
their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  first  step 
is  the  clinic  examination,  where  Miss  Farrell's  assist- 
ants, the  medical  examiner  and  the  mental  expert,  ex- 
amine the  child  and  report  to  her,  the  decision  as  to 
just  what  the  child  needs  in  the  way  of  remedial  edu- 
cation being  with  her.  To  the  doctor  first  goes  the 
young  applicant  with  a  card  filled  out  by  the  school 
principal  or  whoever  is  making  the  report  to  the  clinic. 
A  card  may  say  "abnormally  dull,  disobedient,  slouches 
in  his  seat,  not  promoted  with  his  class  in  two  years." 
"Let's  look  him  over,"  says  the  doctor,  and  she  finds 
a  diseased  spine.  How  could  he  sit  straight  and  do 
the  things  he  was  told,  or  endure  the  unbelievable 
weariness  that  mental  exertion  is  to  those  with  bad 
backs?  Let  him  go  as  he  is  going  and  he  will  soon 
really  be  a  defective,  for  with  that  obstacle  blocking 
the  doorway  not  enough  supplies  can  be  got  to  his 
mind  to  keep  it  alive  unless  he  is  unusually  strong 
mentally.  But  relieve  the  spine  and  there  will  soon 
be  a  boy  who  can  take  over  his  own  life's  burden. 
That's  the  way  it  works,  whether  the  trouble  be  with 
eyes,  ears,  breathing  apparatus,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  human  machine.  As  for  the  wisdom  and  use  of 
this  course,  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
poor  little  muddled  problem  of  life  is  sometimes 
straightened  out  right  here,  the  tiny  cog  that  was  stop- 
ping the  whole  machine  repaired,  and  the  child  returned 
to  the  community  immediately  without  even  entering 
the  special  classes. 

Following  the  doctor's  comes  the  mental  expert's  test. 
It  is  her  task  to  find  out  just  where  the  child  is  men- 
tally. And  she,  as  frequently  as  the  doctor,  may  find 
that  instead  of  a  case  of  feeble-mindedness,  there  is 
before  her  a  case  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  Maybe  the  child,  reported  by  his 
teacher  as  defective,  is  what  we  call  "all  there,"  but 
is  so  constituted  that  his  mind  cannot  take  in  education 
in  the  unnatural  way  we  give  it  to  children— from 
abstract  to  concrete— but  must  have  it  in  the  natural 
way  of  going  from  concrete  to  abstract.  Maybe  he 
has   been   condemned   on   his    inability  to   learn    arith- 


metic.  He  will  learn  it  now,  but  probably  by  means 
of  building  toy  houses,  boats,  or  real  furniture,  get- 
ting in  the  same  amount  of  adding,  subtracting,  di- 
viding, multiplying,  and  fractions  that  other  boys  learn 
from  the  pages  of  a  book,  but  with  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage of  deducing  it  from  actual  problems  grappled 
with  and  overcome,  and  with  an  interest  instead  of  a 
possible  penalty  pushing  him  on. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    REMEDIES 

A  FTER  getting  at  the  physiological  and  mental  reasons 
"**■  for  a  hitch  there  are  still  other  things  to  be  done 
before  the  child  is  expected  to  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of -the  special  class,  much  less  take  again  his  place 
in  the  grades.  What  kind  of  a  home  has  the  boy  or 
girl?  is  the  next  question  asked  by  this  department 
that  never  accepts  a  partial  statement  of  a  child's  case. 
It  is  answered  by  the  social  workers  who  glean  this 
side  of  the  evidence.  These  frequently  tell  of  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  that  alone  account  for  the 
fettering  of  the  child's  mind — privation,  dirt,  unspeak- 
able discomfort,*  hunger,  hideousness  so  great  that  it 
acts  on  the  budding  soul  as  shutting  it  up  in  a  cellar 
would  act  on  a  plant.  What  can  the  public  school  do 
for  that?  Isn't  the  end  of  its  tether  reached  there? 
Maybe  so,  but  just  where  it  does  end  we  find  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  phases  of  the  work — cooperation. 
Miss  Farrell  tells  me  that  there  is  no  child  in  the 
exceptional  classes  who  cannot  have,  free,  the  services 
of  the  greatest  specialists ;  that  nurses,  sisterhoods,  so- 
cial workers,  charities,  settlements,  all  respond  to  calls 
for  help  as  if  the  work  were  their  own,  and  will  so 
respond  till  the  community  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  belongs  to  it.  And  here,  too,  the  problem  of 
the  child  is  sometimes  completely  solved  when  it  is 
found  that  bad  surroundings  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment alone  are  producing  a  condition  that  is  begin- 
ning to  make  the  world  at  large 
say :  "He's  different.  Drop  him 
from  the  running." 

The  house  in  order,  repairs  be- 
gun, and  its  maintenance  provided 
for,  the  mental  occupant  now 
comes  in  for  attention.  The  child 
is  assigned  to  a  special  class,  and 
there,  in  the  words  of.,  Miss  Far- 
rell, school  ceases  to  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  life,  and  is  life.  In  other 
words,  education  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived of  as  the  thing  learned,  but 
is  recognized  as  the  mental  facility 
and  mastery  gained  by  learning  it. 
With  this  conception  practically 
the  same  mastery  of  his  own  mind 
can  be  attained  by  the  child  who, 


for  some  obscure  physiological 
reason,  cannot  learn  to  read  as  by 
the  scholar,  for  in  these  school- 
rooms study  ceases  to  be  academic, 
but  becomes  the  interpretation  of 
the  happy,  active,  orcferly  life  lived 
there — interpretation,  the  lack  of 
which  loses  to  so  many  of  us  the  vajjiie,.  of  our  ex- 
periences. The  classrooms  in  which  this  goes  on  look 
much  more  like  places  evolved  by  boys  and  girls 
for  themselves  under  ideal  conditions  than  like  school- 
rooms. Tools,  tables,  benches,  games,  growing  plants, 
not  a  thing  that  cannot  be  moved  at  will,  and  not  one 
of  the  usual  desk  seats  that  means  holding  a  body 
.still  that  demands  action,  and  learning  something  arbi- 
trary out  of  a  book. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fixed  principle  that  bases 
everything  done  in  these  schoolrooms.  It  is  this :  that 
in  building  a  foundation  the  stones  must  be  laid  on 
bottom,  wherever  that  happens  to  be.  In  the  ordinary 
schools  we  say:  "Is  she  six?  Then  put 
her  in  iA."  "Is  he  nine?  Then  he  must 
begin  to  study  geography."  In  the  excep- 
tional classes  they  say:  "Where  is  the 
child  actually?  Has  he  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  a  twentieth-century  being,  the 
mind  that  grapples  with  the  wireless  and 
the  linotype;  or  does  he  belong  in  the  ice 
age,  with  the  making  of  a  stone-headed 
club  as  his  intellectual  zenith?"  If  he 
does,  there  is  little  good  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate him  by  means  of  coordinations  and 
processes  not  developed  by  the  race  till  a 
million  years  later.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  taking  education  to  him 
through  such  doors  as  do  exist  in  his 
mind  instead  of,  in  default  of  doors  of 
the  usual  pattern,  leaving  the  intelligence 
inside  to  starve.  And  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  perceiving  that  it  takes  many 
kinds  of  people  to  do  the  world's  work, 
and  that  to  make  the  ability  to  absorb 
book  learning  the  test  of  all  is  as  eco- 
nomically wasteful  of  human  strength  as 
any  policy  the  world  has  ever  devised. 

TEACHING     SELF-MASTERY 

T  was  on  this  basis  that  Daisy,  in  a 
school  where  lunch  was  prepared,  was 
given  as  her  share  of  the  game  (it  is 
never  work)  the  setting  of  the  table.  She 
took  two  hours  to  do  it,  and  Miss  Farrell 
said :  "Give  her  four  if  she  needs  it."  The 
point  was  that  what  was  happening  was 
not  that  a'  table  was  being  set  but  that 
muscles  to  which  a  foot's  difference  were 
I  a  fine  distinction  were  being  trained  to 
i  accurate    inches    and    half     inches ;    that 
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hands  knowing  no  finer  shadings  in  mo- 
mentum than  the  paws  of  a  bear  cub  were 
learning  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  plates  and  glasses ;  that  a  mind 
to  which  order  was  an  unknown  concept 
was  now  growing  up  to  that  refinement. 
In  other  words,  self-mastery,  which  is  all 
that  education  can  give  us,  is  becoming 
hers.  It  is  the  same  way  with  everything 
done  in  the  schoolroom,  from  taking  off 
the  wraps  in  the  morning  to  the  last 
game  before  going  home.  All  are  made 
a  help  to  a  better  basis,  all  take  them 
one  step  nearer  to  becoming  captains  of 
their  souls  by  teaching  them  how  to  com- 
mand the  ship.  Take  the- arithmetic  games 
they  play.  Arithmetic  can  be  taught  to 
few  of  them  abstractly,  yet  every  one  of 
them  will  need  it  daily.  So  their  need 
must  be  met  apart  from  textbook  and 
slate,  and  apart  also  from  the  power  of 
reasoning,  which  many  of  them  lack.  To 
this  end  a  toy  grocery  store  is  maintained 
in  most  classrooms  with  imitation  money 
all  the  time,  and  real  money  after  the 
teacher's  pay  day ;  and  to  this  end  the 
teachers  devise  game  after  joyous  game 
that  will  teach  the  practical  application 
of  arithmetic  by  multitudinous  repetitions 
of  real  actions  till  they  become  so  rooted 
in  memory  as  to  be  instinctive. 

I  was  in  a  classroom  where  such  a 
game  was  played,  and  my  question  was  : 
"Is  it  practical?"  Just  then  the  milkman 
came  in  with  the  milk  for  the  ten  o'clock 
lunch  and  answered  the  question.  As  he 
entered  there  was  a  good-natured  clamor 
for  the  privilege  of  paying  him,  and  at 
last  it  was  :  "Philip,  take  a  five-dollar  bill 
out  of  my  bag.  We  had  two  quarts  for 
three  days,  and  two  extra  to-day,  and 
it's  eight  cents  a  quart.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  right  change." 


OPENING    MENTAL    WINDOWS 

THAT  is  the  way  in  the  special  class- 
rooms. What  can't  be  taught  in  one 
way  is  taught  in  another.  The  children's 
mental  windows  are  examined,  and  if  one 
does  not  slide,  as  is  usual  with  windows, 
they  see  if  it  does  not  work  on  hinges, 
instead  of  trying  to  force  it  to  slide  till 
the  unobserved  hinges  are  broken  and  it 
will  no  longer  work  in  any  fashion.  Take 
reading.  That  the  child  is  incapable  of 
the  magic  of  juggling  a  language  out  of 
twenty-six  letters  does  not,  according  to 
this  new  system,  rightfully  debar  him 
from  the  great  world  of  written  ideas. 
So  games  to  teach  the  arbitrary  recogni- 
tion of  words  entire  are  as  numerous  as 


games  with  numbers,  and  the  child  in- 
capable of  spelling  is  put  in  touch  with 
the  news  of  the  day,  with  the  activities 
of  its  world.  Think  of  how  much  about 
life  may  be  learned  with  just  enough 
reading  to  interpret  the  captions  under 
the  pictures  in  an  illustrated  paper ! 

This  talk  about  numbers  and  words 
must  not  give  the  impression  that  after 
all  they  are  only  trying  to  get  at  aca- 
demics in  another  way.  While  half  the 
children  have  chosen  the  number  and 
word  games,  the  rest  have  remained  at 
their  chair  caning  (the  leading  passion 
with  most  of  them),  door-mat  making, 
basket  weaving,  carpentry,  or  whatever 
practical  pursuit  the  teacher  sees  her  chil- 
dren can  use  for  their  development.  They 
turn  out  as  perfect  chair  seats  and  mats 
as  any  factory,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  end  in  view  is  not  to  make 
mat  or  seat,  but  to  give  the  training — 
mental,  moral,  muscular — that  comes  of 
grappling  with  the  problem  itself.  This 
being  the  end  sought,  not  one  scrap  of 
the  precious  lesson  is  allowed  to  be  lost. 
So  in  making  even  a  toy  house  more  is 
squeezed  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion than  out  of  many  books. 

It  all  sounds  too  simple  to  permit  us 
to  believe  that  it  can  accomplish  much. 
It  is  simple,  the  only  innovations  being 
smaller  classes — about  fifteen  pupils  to 
each — and  instruction  cut  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual child,  instead  of  cutting  the  child 
to  fit  it,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  Procrus- 
tean method.  As  for  results,  here  are 
some,  copied  from  the  records : 

There  was  Angelo.  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  cross-eyed,  crooked  of  body, 
defective  of  mind,  and  of  so  repellent  an 
appearance  that  the  boys  on  the  street 
always  either  ran  from  him  or  after  him. 
So  his  mother,  whom  none  of  these  things 
could  make  see  her  boy  as  aught  unlov- 
able, began  to  keep  him  in  the  house. 
He  had  his  little  seat  by  the  window,  and 
sat  there  day  in  and  day  out,  whatever 
roots  of  mental  capacity  he  had  slowly 
going  the  way  of  all  unused  capacities. 
When  a  special  class  was  suggested,  it 
was  hard  for  the  mother  to  give  in,  but 
she  did,  and  Angelo  was  taken  daily  to 
and  from  the  school  like  any  helpless  tod- 
dler, lacking  both  the  physical  and  mental 
ability  to  guide  himself  ! 

LITTLE   BENJAMIN 

THEN  the  magic  began.  Glasses  were 
fitted  to  the  eyes,  a  brace  to  the  weak 
back,  and  an  interest  to  the  feeble  mind. 
When  he  began  coming  home  by  himself 


like  any  other  boy,  the  mother's  sensitive- 
ness changed  to  pride,  and  when,  in  three 
years,  he  was  doing  fourth-year  work,  no 
longer  in  a  special  class  but  in  a  regular 
grade,  she,  for  one,  was  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  something  had  been  done  for 
her  boy  that  her  love  could  not  do. 

Then  little  Benjamin.  He  was  born 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City 
and  treated  even  worse  than  usual  by  that 
environment,  for,  for  some  obscure  hys- 
terical reason  (there  was  physiological 
defect),  the  child  never  spoke.  At  six 
years  of  age  he  was  put  in  the  public 
school,  and  there  he  remained  in  the  pri- 
mary grade,  till  the  teacher  decided  that 
he  was  an  idiot  for  whom  nothing  could 
be  done.  He  was  then  sent  to  an  un- 
graded class,  where  he  took  advantage  of 
the  complete  liberty  allowed  him  to  get 
into  a  corner  and  show  his  profound 
desire  to  be  let  absolutely  alone.  This 
desire  the  teacher  gratified,  going  near 
him  only  to  see  that  he  always  had  tools 
and  wood  to  amuse  himself  with.  Slowly 
his  casual  amusement  became  an  interest. 
He  began  to  try  to  make  real  things,  and 
soon  was  showing  decided  originality.  Of 
course  his  interest  grew  proportionately, 
and  when  it  transcended  every  other  in- 
fluence in  his  life  its  demand  for  expres- 
sion routed  the  obscure  tyranny  that  had 
been  holding  him  dumb,  and  one  day  he 
whispered  to  his  teacher.  She,  who  had 
been  wise  enough  to  leave  him  to  his 
lonely  little  self  when  he  wished  it,  was 
wise  now,  and  answered  him  in  a  whisper, 
lest  he  be  frightened  out  at  his  first  at- 
tempt, the  result  being  that  conversation 
is  now  the  normal  thing  for  the  once 
dumb  boy,  through  no  other  means  than 
that  of  simple,  everyday  education. 

Equal  wonders,  though  not  so  spec- 
tacular, are  wrought  with  those  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  lagging 
third — the  merely  backward.  There  is 
the'  keen  realization  in  the  special-class 
work  that  it  is  not  a  trivial  but  a  very 
serious  matter  when  a  child  falls  behind 
its  grade.  For  it  means,  in  its  degree, 
just  what  the  worst  cases  mean — retarda- 
tion, a  deviation  that,  slight  at  first,  will 
grow  greater — it  means  that  even  though 
the  child  does  not  become  a  positive  harm 
to  the  community  he  will  be  a  negative 
one.  for  the  positive  strength  he  should  be 
will  be  lost.  So  there  is  in  many  of  the  cities 
doing  special-class  work  an  earnest  watch- 
ing of  the  little  marchers  in  the  pathway, 
to  detect  not  only  those  who  turn  out 
of   the  way  altogether,  but  to  find  those 
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whose  little  feet  merely  falter  and  grow 
weary,  and  by  taking  them  out  of  the 
massed  rank  and  file,  and  walking  side 
by  side  and  hand  in  hand  with  them 
a  while,  return  them  to  their  places  in 
the  "efficient"  column. 

KNOWLEDGE   THE    SAVIOR 

THE  most  beautiful  fruit  of  this  tree 
planted    for   childhood  is   to   me   the 
fact  that  all  this  ferreting  out  reveals  not 
more  but  fewer  than  we  thought  as  de- 
fectives,   and    that    in    spite    of    the    one- 
third  of  all  now  discovered  to  be  behind 
in  their  classes  !     The  explanation  is  the 
terrible    one    that    many    children    whom 
the   world   has   been   branding   as   defect- 
ive   have    been    condemned    on    circum- 
stantial evidence  as  cruel  as  any  that  ever 
sent  an  innocent  man  to  the  gallows.     It 
is    here    that    the   work   of   the   clinic,    as 
carried    on    in    New   York    City   at   least, 
seems   most   redemptive  in  that  it   stands 
as  judge  to  childhood  to  allow  no  unjust 
sentencing.     Here  is   an  example  of  that 
phase,  come  upon  by  me  on  my  first  visit 
to  the  clinic.     The  waiting  room  was  full 
of  applicants,  and  I  chose  to  remain  there 
a  while,   for,  I   said  to   myself,   "I   repre- 
sent  the   casual,   untrained   observer,   and 
from  my  unexpert  judgment  can  tell  ap- 
proximately what  would  be  meted  out  to 
these    children    by    the    world    at    large." 
There  was  one  boy  whom,   in   my  mind, 
I  classed  as  the  worst  case  of  abnormal- 
ity in  the  room.     When  I  was  told  that 
he   had   been   recommended    for   deporta- 
tion on  the  ground  of  feeble-niindedness 
(being  an  alien   in   the  country   only   six 
months),    I    was    only    surprised    that    he 
had    got    past    Ellis    Island    at    all.      He 
peeked   and  peered   and   grinned,   and   he 
made  queer,  overreaching  gestures.    When 
he  went  in   for  his   medical   examination 
I  went  along,  and  got  a  fine  example  of 
what    the    judgment    of    myself    and    the 
world  at  large  is  worth.     The  "worst  case 
of    abnormality    in    the    room,"     recom- 
mended   for    deportation,    was    a    normal 
boy !     Two  very  simple  things  accounted 
for    the    deal    the   world    at   large    and    I 
wished    to    give    him.      One    was    that    he 
was  nearly  blind.     The  other  was  that  he 
knew  almost  nothing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   When  he  got  among  those  under- 
standing sympathizers  in  that  clinic  room 
you    should    have    seen    him    showing    an 
affectionate  and  eager  self  through  those 
two  veils  that  had  hidden  him   from  less 
expert  eyes.     This  boy  was  sent  to  an  eye 
clinic  and  then  to  a  usual  grade  teacher, 
with   instructions   that   allowances    are   to 
be  made  till  he  learns  English. 


THE    CASE    OF    DAVID 

MERELY  one  striking  misunderstand- 
ing that  could  not  have  lasted  long 
anyway,  you  may  say.  I  would  like  to 
think  so,  but  the  few  times  I  have  sat  in 
that  clinic  room  I  have  heard  the  words 
"too  late  now"  in  the  case  of  misunder- 
stood children  too  often,  and  I  have  be- 
fore me  now  this  record : 

"In  the  ungraded  classes  now  there  is 
an  American  boy,  tall,  strong,  and  at- 
tractive looking,  who  may  be  called  David. 
He  has  been  in  New  York  schools  for 
nine  years.  The  first  five  he  spent  in  the 
graded  classes  in  a  hopeless  struggle  to 
learn  to  read.  When  he  was  at  last,  as 
an  unpromoted  child,  proposed  for  an  un- 
graded class  it  was  found  that  he  had 
congenital  cataract  of  both  eyes.  David's 
mentality  is  not  now  normal.  His  pres- 
ent feebleness  of  mind  is  thought  to  be 
probably  due  to  the  strain  of  his  long, 
desperate  efforts  to  learn  to  read  through 
his  dimming  vision.  The  boy's  blindness 
was  for  years  undiscovered." 

Now  you  can  understand  how  the 
"worst  case  of  abnormality  in  the  room" 
could  really  have  been  made  so  for  lack 
of  being  understood,  can't  you?  And 
how  a  deaf  child  can  be  classed  as  an 
imbecile  and  made  one  because,  once  that 
idea  obtains  regarding  him,  he  does  not 
receive  the  mental  food  on  which  minds 
grow?  Maybe  you  can  also  deduce  the 
process  by  which  a  child  merely  delicate 
and  timid  can,  without  the  care  of  the  ex- 
ceptional classes,  get  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  meeting  of  his  mental 
needs  till  he  is  permanently  behind.  Go 
back  to  the  figures  quoted  at  the  begin-  ! 
ning  of  this  article  and  consider  these 
stories  of  childhood  in  connection  with 
them.  Then,  when  you  have  grasped  the 
vastness  of  what  is  still  to  be  done,  make 
your  estimate  of  the  present  pioneers  in 
this  work  for  "the  least  of  these." 
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BLMD  TO  HOLD  MttllNU 


Members  of  Cleveland  Society  Will 
y^J  Elect   Officers   Today. 

The'  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  at  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Officers  will  be  elected  and  report:; 
presented. 

R.  E.  Erwin,  supervisor  of  blind  pupii 
in   the   public   schools,    will   demonstra. 
work  in  the  schools.     He  will  have  sev- 
era   blind    children   show   methods   used 
in  their  instruction. 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


New  York,  February  22,  1913 


SCHOOL-BOOKS   THAT    RUIN    EYESIGHT 

THE  INJURY  done  to  the  eyes  of  school-children  by 
the  books  that  they  study  has  been  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  whose  report  has  recently  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  that  there  is  a 
serious  amount  of  visual  defect  among  school-children,  and  that 
some  of  it  is  due  to  their  books.  It  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  of  book-production  and  the  prohibition  or 
boycotting  of  books  that  are  below  standard, so  that  sight-destroy- 
ing print  shall  no  longer  be  used.    To  quote  parts  of  the  report: 

"At  the  age  when  school  life  begins  the  visual  apparatus  is 
still  immature.  The  orbits,  the  eyes  themselves,  and  the 
muscles  and  nerves  which  move  them,  have  still  to  increase 
considerably  in  size.  The  various  brain-structures  concerned 
in  vision  have  not  only  to  grow,  but  to  become  more  complex. 
The  intricate  coordinating  mechanism  which  later  will  enable 
the  eyes,  brain,  and  hand  to  work  together  with  minute  preci- 
sion is  awaiting  development  by  training.  The  acuteness  of 
vision  is  still  below  the  standard  proper  to  the  finished  eye. 
The  refraction  of  the  eyes  is  not  yet  fixt.  ...  In  short,  the  whole 
visual  apparatus  is  still  unfinished,  and  is  therefore  more  liable 
than  at  a  later  age  to  injury  by  overuse. 

"Overuse  of  the  eyes  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  reading,  writing,  and  sewing,  not  in  viewing  distant 
objects.  During  near  work  the  head  is  usually  bent  forward 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyes  tend  to  become  fuller;    the 


focus  of  the  eyes  is  shortened  by  a  muscular  effort  which  alters 
the  form  of  the  crystalline  lens;  the  visual  axes,  which  in  dis- 
tant vision  are  nearly  parallel,  are  held  in  a  position  of  con- 
vergence, and  if  the  work  be  reading,  they  are  also  moved  con- 
tinuously from  side  to  side.  It  is  near  work,  therefore,  that 
makes  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  eyes,  and  the  nearer  the 
work  the  greater  the  strain.     Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  near 

work  that  continuous  mental  effort  is  required 

"The  subject  has  many  sides:  the  lighting  of  school-rooms, 
the  arrangement  of  the  desks,  the  design  and  proportion  of  indi- 
vidual desks,  the  attitudes  of  the  scholars,  the  amount  of  work 
required,  are  all  factors  of  importance;  but  they  can  not  be 
considered  here.  Our  present  effort  is  directed  to  the  stand- 
ardizing of  school-books,  a  very  important  step  in  the  desired 
direction. 

"Small  print  leads  the  young  scholar  to  look  too  closely  at 
his  book.     He  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  words, 
and  his  eyesight  has  not  yet  reached  its  full   acuteness.     For 
easy  vision  he  must  have  retinal  images  larger  than  those  which 
satisfy  the  trained  reader.     To  obtain  these  larger  images  he 
brings  the  book  too  near  to  his  eyes,  or  his  eyes  too  near  the 
book,  and  this,  for  the  reasons   already    given,    is    apt    to    be 
injurious.       Hence  the  im- 
portance     of     establishing 
certain    standards   of   legi- 
bility    for       school-books, 
having  regard   to   the  ages 
of  the  scholars  who  are  re- 
quired   to    use    them,   and 
of    employing     only     such 
books  as  reach  these  stand- 
ards   . 

"At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  read  from  books? 
From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  later  the  better,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  little,  if  anything,  is  lost  educationally 
by  postponing  the  use  of  books  in  school  until  the  age  of  seven 
at  earliest.  Beginners  may  learn  to  read  from  wall-charts;  and 
in  the  general  instruction  of  young  children,  teaching  by  word 
of  mouth,  with  the  help  of  blackboards,  large-printed  wall- 
sheets,  pictures,  and  other  objects  which  are  easily  seen  at  a 
distance,  is  preferable  from  the  medical  standpoint,  for  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  involving  no  strain  on  the  eyes." 


Among  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
that  paper  should  be  unglazed,  but  hard,  smooth,  and  opaque, 
and  preferably  white  or  cream-colored;  that  elaborate  or  com- 
plex pictures  be  avoided;  that  the  ink  should  be  black;  that 
the  type  should  be  hand-set,  and  never  in  double  columns;  and 
that  the  type-face  should  be  clean-cut  and  well  defined,  with 
little  contrast  between  the  finer  and  heavier  strokes.  The  form 
of  the  letters,  the  length  of  lines,  the  spacing,  etc.,  all  receive 
careful,  detailed  treatment.  For  instance,  we  may  quote  the 
following  on  the  form  of  type: 


This  type  is  for  children 
under  seven  years. 


This  type  to  be  read  by  children 
from   seven   to   eight  years  old. 


This  type  is  suitable  for  books  to  be  read 
by  children  from  ei  ght  to  nine  years  of  age. 


This  type  is  the  smallest  suitable  for  books  in- 
tended for  readers  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old. 


This  type  is  suitable  in  size  for  books  intended 
for   practised   readers    over    twelve  years    old. 


''In  an  ideal  type  the  whites  and  blacks  are  well  balanced  in 
each  letter,  and  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  between  e,  c,  and  o, 
between  i  and  I,  and  between  h  and  k;  and  to  recognize  m,  nn, 
nu,  nv,  w,  in.  The  general  form  of  the  letters  should  be  broad 
and  square  rather  than  elongated  vertically;  thus  the  letter  o 
should  approach  the  circular  shape.  Legibility  is  not  increased 
by  adding  to  the  height  of  a  letter  without  adding  to  its  width. 
There  should  be  a  lateral  shoulder  on  every  type  so  that  each 
letter  is  distinct.  Long  serifs  should  be  avoided,  and  any  ex- 
tension sideways  which  forms  or  suggests  a  continuous  line  along 
the  top  or  bottom  is  detrimental. 

"The  upper  half  of  a  word  or  letter  is  usually  more  important 
for  perception  than  is  the  lower  half,  because  the  upper  half  of 
most  letters  has  a  more  distinctive  shape  than  the  lower.  In 
some  recent  type-faces  the  designers  have  accordingly  shortened 
the  letters  below  the  line,  and  lengthened  those  above — thus 
the  p  is  shortened  and  the  h  lengthened,  at  the  same  time  the 
upper  parts  of  the  r  have  been  raised.  It  is  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  results,  and  more  experiment  is  desirable.  It 
is  possible  that  legibility  would  be  increased  by  giving  more  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  lower  half  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
letters 

"The  size  of  the  type-face  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
influence  of  books  upon  vision.  Legibility  depends  mainly  on 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  short  letters,  for  the  larger  the 
type  the  further  from  the  eyes  can  it  be  read  with  ease,  and  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  induce  the  young  reader  to  keep  a 
sufficient  distance  between  eyes  and  book.  Children  under 
seven  years  old  should  be  able  to  lean  back  in  their  seats  and 
read  from  the  book  propped  up  on  the  far  side  of  the  desk.  (As 
a  rule,  books  should  not  be  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  held  in  the 
hand.)" 

Specimens'  of  the  size  of  type  considered  proper  by  the  com- 
mittee for  children  of  various  ages  are  reproduced  here  from 
the  appendix  of  the  report. 
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LARGER  PENSIONS 

,  andpayjIeid 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  GETS      v 
NUMEROUS  PETITIONS 


Masters  Endorse  Capen  Bill  to 
Abolish  Maximum  of  Retirement 
Pension. 

A  lengthy  petition  signed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  various  schools  of  the  city 
was  presented  to  the  school  committer 
last  night  endorsing  the  Capen  bill  now 
in  the  senate  which  seeks  to  abolish  the 
present  maximum  of  $600  for  teachers' 
retirement  pensions  and  to  establish  the 
pension  rate  at  one-third  of  the  final  sal- 
ary with  a  minimum  of  $312. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  school  pen- 
sion tax  from  '■  5  to  7  cents  and  thereby 
add  $29,000  to  the  appropriation,  making 
the  sum  in  the  vicinity  of  $100,000.  The 
present  pension  schedule  provides  for  the 
retirement  of  teachers  at  a  minimum  of 
$312  and  a  maximum  of  $600. 

Masters  and  teachers  of  the  all-boys' 
classes  in  12  schools  sent  an  indorsement 
J  of  the  petition  of  the  Boston  Elementary 
Teachers'  club,  which  asks  that  teachers 
of  these  classes  not  on  the  maximum 
salary  receive  the  same  compensation  ac- 
!  corded  those  teachers  who  have  reached 
the  maximum. 

A  petition  was  received  bj1"  the  board 
from  33  assistant  nurses  in  elementary 
I  schools,  asking  to  have  included  in  the 
annual  budget  for  1913  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  an  increase  of  their 
salaries  from  the  present  maximum  of  $840 
to  $1176,  to  be  reached  in  three  years. 

Seven  assistants  in  manual  arts  also  sent 
a  petition  requesting  that  their  salary  in- 
creases be  made  consistent  with  the  in- 
creases granted  to  assistants  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  schools.  They  claim 
!  that  in  all  other  departments  this  increase 
{has  averaged  25  p.c,  while  they  have  re- 
ceived increases  of  but  9  3-5  p.c.  They  ask 
that   their  salary   be   restored   to  the   $1500 


minimum  and  that  the  percentage  "of  in- 
crease shall  equal  that  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

Objection  was  raised  by  Mr.  Corcoran 
and  Dr.  Leen  to  the  appropriation  of  $150 
for  advertising-  the  evening  centres  by 
means  of  slides  and  photographs,  through- 
out the  city.  This  year's  centres  close 
March  31,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  promote  interest  in  this  feature 
of  the  school  work  in  order  to  attract 
larger  classes  next  year.  The  order  was 
passed. 

It  was  voted  to  grant  a  half-holiday  next 
Thursday  to  all  school  teachers  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  addresses  by  three  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  West  at  Tremont  temple. 
Mr.  Corcoran  objected,  saying  that  no  ex- 
tra opportunity  should  be  given  children  to 
get  into  the  streets. 

Letters  of  praise  were  sent  \o  the  master, 
teachers  and  janitor  of  the  Edward  Everett 
school  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  children  were  put  through  the  drill 
when  fire  threatened  the  building  on  Feb. 
18.  On  that  occasion  the  school  building 
was  emptied  in  one  minute  and  a  half. 

Miss  Helen  Smith  was  employed  as  in- 
structor of  the  class  about  to  be  re-estab- 
lished for  semi-blind  pupils  at  480  Boylston 
st.  Her  compensation  will  be  §4.75  a  day 
and  between  30  and  40  pupils  will  attend 
the  class. 


CLASS  FOR  SEMI-BLIND   PUPILS, 
^n  motion  of  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
ORDERED,    That   the    Superintendent   is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish   a  class  for 
semi-blind  pupils  at  480  Boylston  street 

S^t^^S,"  of  the  Superintendent,   it  was 

^ORDERED.     That     the     employment     of 

•rl,-     Smith  ^  teacher  of  the  class  for 

semi-blmd   pupils    is    hereby   authorized   to 

l„A  f?ect,   Mar-    6>    1913>    arid    to    continue 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1913. 

S^t?!™1^  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
^?^?hRE:i0><  That  the  salary  of  Helen  L. 
femith,  teacher  of  the  class  for  semi-blind 
Pupils  is  hereby  established  at  the  rate  of 
lour  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($4.75) 
per  day  of  service. 


BoS-Tovu,    MctSS.  ,  Jo-vLVvueul 
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MASTERS  IN  FAVOR  / 

of  races'  BILL 

Public  School  Heads  For- 
ward Communication  to 
School  Committee. 


NURSES    ASK    RAISES 


Starting    of    Class  for  Semi-Blind 
i   Pupils  at  480  Boylston  Street 
Authorized. 


A  communication  in  favor  of  the 
!apen  teachers'  pension  bill  now  in 
pie  Senate  was  received  from  the 
nasters  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
>y  the  school  committee  at  their  reg- 
ular meeting  in  the  Mason  street 
jommittee  rooms  last  night. 

The  committee  authorized  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  special  class  for  semi- 
Dlind   pupils. 

The  Capen  pension  bill  asks  that 
(:he  present  pension  system  for  all 
teachers  of  a  $600  maximum  and  a 
$312  minimum  be  abolished  in  favor  of 
sl  pension  of  one-third  the  salary  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  retirement, 
With  a  minimum  of  $312  a  year.  The 
bill  also  calls  for  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent,  in  the  school  pension  tax 
rate,  making  the  rate  7  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  5  per  cent.    This  will  increase 


the  appropriation  of  $29,009  to  about 
$100,000,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  masters  that  with  this  increase 
the  pension  increase  advocated  in  the 
bill  could  be  comfortably  met. 

Artgue  Over  Advertising 

The  members  of  the  board  indulged 
in  a  heated  argument  during  thej 
evening  over  the  advisability  of  ap-^ 
propriating  $150  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising the  evening  centers  next 
year. 

Following  a  long  discussion,  iri 
which  Dr.  Leen  and  Michael  Cochran 
opposed  the  expenditure,  the  measure 
was  passed  over  their  objections. 

Increases  in  maximum  salary  rates 
were  asked  for  in  petitions  received 
from  the  assistant  nurses  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  from  the  assist- 
ant instructors  in  the  Manual  Arts 
School.  The  petition  from  the  Man- 
ual Arte  assistants  asked  that  th< 
'aise  in  their  salaries  be  made  con- 
listent  with  the  increases  in  salaries 
)f  assistants  in  other  departments. 

The  assistant  nurses  asked  that  the 
)oard  include  in  the  1913  budget  ar 
imount  sufficient  to  provide  for  ar 
ncrease  in  their  salaries  to  a  max- 
imum of  $1176  a  year,  reached  in  three; 
years,  as  against  $840  at  the  presenf 
time.  They  asked  also  that  tht 
board  make  an  upward  revision  oi 
the  salary  schedule  of  all  nurses 
whose  maximum  salary  is  now  $840. 

An  indorsement  of  the  petition  oi 
the  Elementary  Teachers'  Club  foi 
an  adjustment  of  all  salaries  oi 
teachers  of  boys',  classes  was  rej 
ceived  from  the  teachers  of  twelve) 
elementary  schools. 

Semi-Blind  Pupils 

A  class  for  pupils  who  are  semi- 
blind,  with  Miss  Helen  L.  Smith  as 
teacher,  was  authorized  by  the  board 
to  be  opened  immediately  at  480 
Boylston  street.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  thirty-five  and  fifty  pupils 
will  be  in  attendance. 

The  principal,  teachers,  and  janitor 
of  the  Edward  Everett  School  were 
complimented  by  the  board  for  the 
splendid  showing  made  by  the  pupils 
of  that  school  in  leaving  the  building 
in  one  and  one-half  minutes  during 
the  fire  in  the  building  Feb.   18. 
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First  School  for  Semi -Blind 

To     Be     Established 
|  in  Boston 

Soon 


A  class  of  semi-blind  pupils,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
established  within  a  few  days  at  480 
Boylston  street. 

There  are  many  children  who,  al- 
though not  so  blind  as  to  be  eligible 
for  enrollment  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  are  afflicted  to  such  a  degree 
I  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  children  of  the  public  school.  It  is 
for  such  children  that  the  city  of  Boston 
has  arranged  this  class.  It  will  con- 
sist   of    about    six    pupils. 

Walter  S.  Parker,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
1^;  conducting  the  work  of  getting  the 
school  established.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  its  behalf.  "If  this  class 
proves  a  success,"  said  Mr.  Parker, 
"we  intend  to  hold  classes  throughout 
the  different  sections  of  the  city.  This 
class   will,   in  a  way,  be  an  experiment. 

Need  of  Instruction 

"I  know  that  the  child  who  is  semi- 
blind  needs  to  receive  the  kind  of  in- 
struction tbat  will  be  given  him  in  this 
class.  Many  a  child  is  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  other  pupils,  less  unfor- 
tunate, simply  because  his  eyesight  is 
bad.  The  child's  health  is  impaired  in 
many  cases  because  he  struggles  to 
see  what  his  fellow  students  get  at  a 
glance.  This  causes  him  to  weaken  in 
strength,  many  times  bringing  on  an 
alarming  physical  as  well  as  mental 
condition. 

"The  children  are  to  arrive  at  9  and 
I  get  through  at  12.  The  commission  for 
the  blind,  which  has  been  instrumentaj 
in  starting  this  school,  will  first  give 
Miss  Helen  L..  Smith,  who  is  to  be 
the  teacher,  a  list  of  names  of  the 
semi-blind    children    who   are    best   able 


mentally  to  receive  Instruction.  Miss 
Smith  will  visit  the  homes  of  these 
children  and  learn  just  how  much 
work    each    can    stand. 

"Each  child  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  his  oculist. 
After  the  information  is  acquired 
about  each  pupil  the  class  will  be 
opened   and  I  hope   this  wrill  be    soon.*' 

Miss  Smith  has  been  instructor  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
many  years.  She  has  been  most  active 
in  forming  this  class.  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  also 
worked  diligently  to  establish  the  class. 
The  children  will  be  asked  to  pay  no 
fee  whatever. 

"It  will  be  the  first  class  of  its  kind 
formed  in  this  country,"  said  Miss 
Smith.  "I  understand  that  there  is  one 
ii,  existence  in  London  which  has  prov- 
ed a  great  success.  The  children  I  will 
instruct  are  not  at  the  present  time  at- 
tending any  school.  The  class  will,  of 
course,  be  ungraded,  which  obliges  us  j 
to'  limit  the  number  to  eight  at  most. 
Manual  training  such  as  basketry  and 
weaving  will  be  taught,  as  well  as  | 
reading,  writing,  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. Physical  training  will  also  be 
given. 

"There  are  to  be  boys  a.nd  girls  in 
the  class,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  make  these  children  happy.  Al- 
though I  cannot  tell  absolutely  what 
age  these  children  will  be,  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  range  from  nine  to  12 
years  old.  I  hope  that  for  the  sake  of 
those  children  who  are  facing  the  same 
difficulty  confronted  by  these  young-1 
sters-  the  class  will  be  a  success,  and 
that  classes  will  be  established  through- 
out the   city." 

Not  only  will  every  kindness  be  shown 
these  children,  but  every  convenience 
will  be  given  them.  Their  desks  will  be 
built  so  as  to  enable  them  to  move  the 
tops  near  the  eyes.  The  blackboards 
will  be  arranged  in  like  manner.  All 
writing  will  be  in  large  letters.  The 
type  in  the  books  used  will  be  large. 


BLIND  toW  SPORTS. 


THEIR  DAILY  LIFE  AT  A  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


By    G.    C.    BROWN,    M.A„ 

Headmaster  of  the    College   for   the   Higher   Education 

of  the  Blind,  Worcester. 

When  the  average  person  hears  mention  of 
I  the  blind  he,  or  she,  assumes  a  sympathetic  ex- 
pression and,  conjures  up  visions  of  Mil- 
ton, '  faithful  dogs  on  the  ends  of  strings, 
and  pitiful  demands  for  small  change,  an  ab- 
normal creature. that  needs  the  careful  hand- 
ling of  old  china,  whose  sole  interests  and 
itopies  of  conversation  ar^  music  and  the  here- 
after, whose  whole  life  is  one  helpless  and  hope- 
less vegetation.  This  is  the  popular  picture  of 
the  blind,  and  it  has  not  even  the  fidelity  of  a 
caricature.  Of  the  30,000  blind  folk  in  the 
British  Isles  all  are  not  the  "Poor  Blind" 
whom  the  public  is  asked  to  pity,  and  who 
are  derisively  spoken  of  by  their  educated  and 

■trained  brothers  as  P.B.'s.  What  of  the 
young,  the  sturdy  and  the  ambitious?     What 

I  of  the  blind  Public  School  boy  P 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  forget  what  is  so 
obtrusively  and  hauntingly  obvious  to  the  occa- 
sional visitor :  that  the  boys  are  blind.  They 
themselves  forget  it.  It  is  true  that  at  times 
one  hears  them  say,  "If  I  had  sight" ;  but  it  is 
only  after  the  manner  of  the  sighted  boy's  "If 

I  I  could  fly."  Then  we  must  remember  that, 
though  blind  boys  are  not  necessarily  dull  or 
eccentric,  neither  are  they  preternaturally 
clever.  Many  people  think  that  Providence 
compensates  those  to  whom  it  has  denied  the 
gift  of  sight  by  endowing  them  with  the  musi- 
cal talent  of  Orpheus,  the  hearing  of  a  stag, 

i  and  the  nose  of  a  Red  Indian.  While  this  view 
is  entirely  inaccurate,  it  is  certain  that  facili- 

j  ties  which  the  sighted  starve  by  lack  of  use  are 
very  highly  developed  by  use  and  proper  train- 
ing in  the  blind,  and  thus  it  is  that,  handi- 
capped as  they  are,  they  can  yet  by  means  of 
these  talents  mingle  with  the  world  freely  and 
independently. 

LIKE     NORMAL     BOYS. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  blind  boys 
as  normal  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  they  are 


encouraged  to  lead  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
ordinary  public  school  life.  They  are  required 
to  do  the  same  work,  to  pass  the  same  examina- 
tions, to  submit  to  the  same  discipline,  and  to 
indulge  in  more  or  less  the  same  recreations. 
At  the  sound- of  the  big  bell  in  the  early  morn- 
ing they  o^riffp  out  of  bed  and  scamper  off  to 
their  baths.  They  don  their  clothes  and  per- 
form their  toilets  with  as  much  speed  as  their 
sighted  brothers,  and  they  are  equally  fas- 
tidious in  regard  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. In  response  to  "first  bell"  they  run 
along  the  corridors  and  downstairs  to  ''as- 
sembly." Groping  with  hands  or  dependence 
on  the  balustrades  is  the  height  of  bad  form. 
Breakfast  provides  an  opportunity  for  discuss- 
ing the  news  of  the  day,  with  which,  thanks 
to  the  excellent  enterprise  of  the  "Daily  Mai]" 
in  issuing  a  Braille  edition  and.  other  means, 
they  are  kept  in  touch. 

The  day's  work  is  commenced  by  half  an  hour 
in  the  gymnasium,  where  the  boys  do  very  well 
on  such  apparatus  as  the  parallel  and  hori- 
zontal bars,  the  rings,  and  the  rope.  They 
.cannot  as  a  rule  do  satisfactory  work  on  the 
vaulting-horse  or  on  any  other  apparatus  for 
which  a  running  start  is  required. 

READING    AND    WRITING. 

In  the  class-rooms  the  ordinary  Public  School 
work  is  carried  on,  and  reaches  a  high  standard. 
The  materials  are,  of  course,  entirely  different 
from  those  used  for  sighted  boys,  and  a  notice- 
able feature  is  the  absence  of  blackboards.  All 
books,  whether  Greek,  German,  mathematics, 
or  music,  are  in  Braille  type,  and  are  bulky, 
cumbersome,  and  rather  expensive.  "Pick- 
wick," for  instance,  is  in  fourteen  volumes, 
and  costs  £2  5s.  6d.  AH  •writing  is  done  upon 
little  wooden  frames  fitted  with  a  brass  guide, 
either  with  a  stylo  or  a  neat  little  seven-keyed 
machine.  By  either  method  the  blind  boys 
write  as  fast  as  the  average  sighted  b  at,  and 
the  writing  has  the  advantage  of  being  invari- 
ably legible.  All  also  use  typewriters  in  order 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  those  ignorant 
of  Braille.  The  working  of  mathematics  with 
the  little  lead  type,  each  of  which,  by  being 
fitted  into  an  octagonal  hole  in  an  inch  board, 
can  be  made  to  represent  sixteen  signs,  and 
the  use  of  spurred  compasses  and  rulers  for  geo- 
metrical drawing,  is  naturally  slower  than 
working  on  paper. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  too,  the  boys  are 
under  a  handicap  by  the  loss  of  sight, 
as  the  number  of  experiments  that  .  can 
be  usefully  performed  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
that     the      classics     attract     the     most      de- 


Ivotees.  It  is  true  that  one  sometimes 
meets  boys  with  a  special  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, but  the  writer  cannot  call  to  mind 
|  any  who  have  at  the  university  graduated  in 
[this  subject.  Classics,  theology,  law,  music, 
modern  languages,  and  history,  on  the  other 
'hand,  all  claim  a  goodly  array  of  honoursmen. 
Out  of  school  hours  the  blind  boy  has  a 
iwide  choice  of  amusements.  Many  of  the 
ordinary  school  games  have  necessarily  to  be 
modified,  but  both  cricket  and  football  can. 
be  played  by  means  of  balls  containing  bells. 
Cricket  is  especially  popular,  and  is  the  official 
summer  game.  Football,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory.  The  blind 
boy  cannot  trust  himself  to  run  at  full  speed, 
unless  he  can  hear  his  boundaries,  and  grass, 
of  course,  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  distinct 
echo  to  enable  the  runner  to  judge  his  exact 
position.  Coekfighting  on  stilts,  cycling,  and 
running  games  on  gravel  provide  excellent 
substitutes.  If  anybody  is  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  blind  boy  is  a  helpless 
weakling  let  him  come  to  Worcester  and  try 
to  catch  one  on  "Tom  Tiddler's  ground,"  or 
Itrip  one  at  stilt-fighting. 

LEISURE     HOURS. 

Indoors  the  boys  fill  up  their  spare  moments 
with  books  from  the  library,  where  they  have 
a  choice  ranging  from  Butler's  Analogy  to 
i Grimm's  Goblins,  from  Shakespeare  to  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  or  play  chess,  draughts,  or  the 
ordinary    card    games.  Their     social     and 

literary  club  arranges  debates,  lectures  and 
concerts,  and  publishes  an  excellent  school 
magazine. 

The  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
blind  boy  are  his  invariable  cheerfulness  and 
his  independence.  The  writer  has  yet  to  meet 
one  depressed.  The  less  sturdy,  in  their  free 
moments,  sit  contentedly  reading.  Those  of 
greater  vitality,  much  like  their  sighted  fel- 
lows, are  always  cheerfully  engaged  upon 
some  hobby  or  some  mischief.  The  chief  am- 
bition is  to  bo  independent,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  on  equal  terms.  It 
is  probably  the  healthy  ambition  that  inclines 
them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  studies  as 
they  generally  are.  For  the  normal  blind  boy 
is  certainly  more  studious  than  the  ordinary 
sighted  boy,  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  he  learns  his  work  more  quickly  and 
much  more   thoroughly. 

And  the  young  plant  so  carefully  tended  is 
no  precocious  growth  that  sickens  and  fails 
before  the  season  arrives  for  yielding  fruit. 
At  the  universities  and  in  the  world  of  affairs 
we  find  our  Old  Boys  successfully  competing 
against  the  sighted.  One — to  take  a  few  ex- 
amples— an  M.A.,    D.C.L.,  of    Oxford,   is   the 


head  of  a  large  firm  of  City  solicitors';  an- 
other is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  another  a 
Mus.  Bac.  and  a  great  musician;  another  is  a 
Fellow  of  his  university. 

If  people  would  only  realise  that  the  blind 
are  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  highest  train- 
ing and  education,  and  that  to  starve  a  blind 
child's  intellect,  body,  soul,  either  by  neglect 
or  by  excessive  help  and  attention  (which  are 
almost  as  bad),  is  as  wicked  as  it  would  be  to 
keep  a  sighted  child  boxed  up  in  one  room 
without  exercise  or  training,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  raise  an  outcry  against  the 
present  policy  of  laissez  faire  which  the  State 
pursues  in  regard  to  the  blind,  and  insist 
vupon  right  being  done*. 
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NUMBER  DRILLS 
LEASE  PUPILS 


Washington  Street  Teacher,  De« 

velops  Method  to  Interest 

Young  Children. 


NEWS  OF  TEACHERS'   WORLD 


That  arithmetic,  or  number  work  as  it 
is  called  in  the  primary  grades,  is  not 
necessarily  distasteful  to  children,  seemed 
proved  by  the  attitude  of  a  class  watch- 
ed during  a  recitation  at  Washington 
Street  School,  this  week.  The  class  was 
a  2B,  in  charge  of  Miss  Augusta  W.  Hag- 
ney,  and  the  lesson  was  a  simple  drill  in 
addition.  The  subject  was  not  ap- 
proached as  a  task,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
a  game  and  with  friendly  rivalry  among 
the  pupils.  Instead  of  reciting  from 
their  desks  they  were  called  to  the  front 
of  the  room  where  they  stood  in  a  double 
column,    facing    Miss    Hagney. 

The  exercise  was  entirely  oral,  and 
quickness  of  thought  and  answer  were 
sought.  The  first  series  consisted  In  add- 
ing various  numbers  to  ten,  as  ten  and 
four  are   fourteen,    and   then    changing  It 


to  nine,  with  the  thought  developed  that, 
if  ten  and  four  are  fourteen,  then  nine 
and  four  would  he  one  less, 

The   thought   of    subtraction    was   fixed 
in   the  pupils'    minds   at   the   same   time. 
After    a    spirited    drill    of    this    kind    for 
several  minutes  the  teacher   asked,    "Do 
some  of  you  want  to  see  if  I  can  catoh 
you?"      Up   flew   a   number  of  hands   of 
pupils.      This  proved  to  be  another  form  I 
of   drill,    in   addition,    in   which    the   chil-  j 
dren    justified    their    self-confidence,    for  { 
few    slips   were    made. 

In  the  same  room,  a  IB  class  was  heard 
in  a  reading  lesson.  To  prevent  a  me-  ! 
chanical  style  of  delivery,  these  small  pu- 
pils are  instructed  to  think  of  this  ex-  : 
ereise  as  talking  rather  than  reading.  The 
book  used  was  made  up  of  Mother  Goose 
and  other  familiar  stories,  gathered  un- 
der  the  title  of  "Six  Nursery  Classics," 
and  the  selection  for  the  afternoon  was 
that  of  "The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig." 

Before  a  paragraph  was  read,  the  whole 
class  was  asked  to  go  over  it  silently  and 
to  pick  out  any  word  not  recognized. 
Only  a  few  found  words  not  known,  and 
these  words  were  written  on  the  black- 
board by  .  Miss  Hagney,  and  the  pupils' 
training  in  phonics  was  called  into  play. 

For  instance,  the  word  "quench"  was 
written  in  this  way:  "En,"  a  "family" 
recognized  by  the  pupils  as  occurring  in 
such  words  as  "hen"  and  "then."  After 
"en"  had  been  recognized,  "qu"  was 
placed  before  and  "ch"  after  it,  and  the 
sounds  represented  by  these  combinations 
of  letters  were  given,  followed  by  the 
pronunciation  of  the  whole  word.  After 
!  the  reading  of  the  story,  many  of  the 
words  were  written  on  the  board  and 
were  quickly  recognized  by  the  pupils. 

The  Washington  Street  School,  being 
one  of  the  older  buildings,  is  without  a 
gymnasium,  but  it  was  one  of  the  schools 
visited  last  week  by  .delegates  to  the  an- 
!  nual  meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association. 

Admiration  for  the  results  obtained  by 
physical  exercises  in  the  classrooms  was 
expressed  by  these  visitors  to  the  princi- 
pal,  Harr*-   F.    Stauffer. 

The  afternoon  exercises  of  two  classes 
were  observed  by  a  visitor  this  week. 
They  were  directed  by  Miss  S.  Emily 
Potter. 

The  drill  was  that  in  use  in  all  class- 
rooms, and  it  shewed  the  ingenious 
adaptation  of  a  series  of  exercises  to  the 
limited  space  afforded  by  the  aisles,  with 
the  use  of  the  desks  as  an  aid,  instead  of 
an  obstacle,  to  developing  muscle. 

The  opening  of  the  windows,  breathing 
exercises  and  correct  posture  were  all  re- 
quired, followed  by  exercises  in  stretch- 
ing, rhythm,  running  in  place,  springing 
lightly  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  desks, 
and  marching  with  various  steps  in  the 
aisles.  Alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  in  obeying  commands  was  observ- 
able, with  a  rhythmic  vigor  in  carrying 
them  out. 


One  pupil,  especially  noted  in  this 
drill,  was  a  little  girl  member  of  the 
special  class  for  the  blind,  which  is  con- 
ducted in  this  school.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble these  pupils  are  put  in  the  regular 
grades  for  part  of  their  work,  and  this 
little  girl  was  taking  part  in  the  physical 
exercises  with   evident   pleasure. 

The  assurance  with  which  she  entered 
into  the  drill  was  illustrative  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  handicap  of  lack  of 
sight  may  be  overcome.  Mingling  thus 
on  almost  equal  terms  with  their  seeing 
companions,  it  is  felt,  increases  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  blind  later,  when  they 
must  go  out  into  the  world. 
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A  NEW  OUTLOOK 
fOR  THLBLINQ 

145  Public  School  Children 
Excel  Those  Who  See. 


RANKED  WITHOUT  FAVOR 


Read,  Write,  Sew,  Play  and 
Take  Part  in  Athletics. 


One  .hundred  and  forty -five  blind  chil- 
dren are  being  cared  for  and  educated 
in  the  elementary  branch  ef  our  public 
schools  alone.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  sightless  youngsters ar^  being  taught 
to  do  and  say  and  learn  all  that  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  and. sisters,  are  doing 


I  and  saying  and  learning.  Members  of 
the  same  classes,  where  they  are  given  the 
very  same  tasks  and  are  judged  as  severely 
|  the  blind  children  are  proving  them- 
selves remarkably  proficient,  eager  and 
quick.  According  to  Miss  Bingham,  who 
has  charge  of  the  work  for  the  blind  pu- 
pils in  the  Board  of  Education,  there  are 
plenty  of  examples  of  these  little  unfor- 
tunates who  are  actually  leading  their 
classes.        ■;  ..  . .    _  ..,.,"-. 

"There  is  no  partiality  about  it,"  main- 
tains Miss  Bingham,  "for  we  mark  them 
just  as  strictly  as  we  do  the  other  chil- 
dren. They  are  all  in  the  same  room, 
you  know-— the  sighted  and  the  blind. 
We  make  no  distinguishing  segregations. 
We  make  them  forget  that  they  are  blind. 
When  the  others  have  their  spelling  the 
blind  children  have  their  spelling  lesson 
too.  There  is  nothing  that  we  cannot 
teach  them  all  simultaneously  excepting 
penmanship  and  drawing.  And  when 
fcfte  sighted  children  have  their  penman- 
ship exercises  the  blind  ones  are  prepared 
for  their  equivalent — the  daily  practising 
at  'Braille'. 

Heading    With    Finger    Tips. 

"Do  you  know  what  'Braille'  is?  It  is 
the  raised  dot  language  which  enables 
the  sightless  to  read  and  write  with  their 
finger  tips  and  a  little  brass  stylus.  Com- 
binations of  various  dots  within  tiny  ob- 
long spaces  tell  one  letter  from  the  other. 
It  is  a  script  in  itself,  and  the  blind  child 
who  practises  it  is  examined  in  his  pen- 
manship as  thoroughly  as  is  the  other. 
For  every  school  which  has  blind  pupils 
has  a  special  teacher  attached,  who,  while 
never  interfering  in  the  class  work,  will 
correct  and  mark  the  papers  of  the  blind, 
putting  her  charges  on-exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  sighted  children » 

"I  only  mention  all  this  because  I  want 
it  understood  that  when  I  say  the  blind 
pupils  are  leaders  in  the  classrooms  I 
mean  it.  With  the  facilities  which  we 
can  happily  give  them  they  are  coming 
to  be  as  educated,  and  more  so,  than  are 
their  classmates.  One  blind  girl  is  the 
leader  of  her  division  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  in  a  Broolkyn  school  there  was 
just  this  past  midyear  another  girl  who, 
though  she  had  never  seen  aught  but  the 
blackness  of  the  blind,  was  yet  able  to 
win  out  and  stand  at  the  very  head  of  her 
whole  graduating  class. 

"Our  equipment,  luckily,  is  splendid. 
We  are  in  a  city  so  large  that  almost 


whatever  we  need  we  may  have  soon 
enough.  We  have  our  own  "braille" 
printing  machines,  with  which  we  make 
our  own  books  for  the  children— not  the 
heavy,  bulky  tomes  that  are  in  the  room 
for  the  blind  at  the  public  Library ,  but 
small,  light*  loose  leaved  books,  such  as 
are  easiest  to  handle  -and  most  inviting 
to  read.  At  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  we  have  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  which  makes  for  us  map^s  and  the 
outlines  of  flowers  and  leaves,  raised  in 
the  familiar  dots,  furnishing  actual 
object  lessons  in  geography  and  botany, 
which  the  blind  boys  and  girls  will  never 
forget. 


Tracing  Out  a  Map. 


"Or  perhaps,  as  a  pastime,  we  instruct 
i  one  of  the  youngsters  to  niake  a  map  of 
!  his  own  out  of  a  heap  of  gilt  tacks  stuck 
|  into  the  denim  covered  top  of  a  box. 
There  will  be  all  varieties  of  tacks;  one 
kind  to  represent  the  rivers,  another  to 
show  the  mountains,  until  the  little  fel- 
low will  have  groped  out  for  himself  an 
exact  and  detailed  replica  of  a  good  re- 
lief map. 
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I      "This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  blind  chil- 
|  dren  most  love  to  do.     You  see,  we  make 
them  bring  their   luncheon   with    them 
and  in  the  recess  hour,  when  they  are 
!  through  with  eating,  they  love  to  have 
'  such    handiwork    as    that—anything    to 
keep  their    nimble    fingers  busy.     Often 
too  they   play  cards— skat,  old  maid  or 
!  the  like — with  a  braille  mark  in  the  cor- 
ner of  each  card  so  that  they  may  recog- 
nize it,  and  play  the  game  with  all  thai 
zest  that  we  do,  if  not  a  great  deal  more. 

Then  too  we  teach  the  girls  to  sew. 
Gradually  from  the  simple  basting  they 
are  initiated  into,  all  the  more  difficult 
stitches.  They  begin  with  an  ingenious 
little  guide,  in  the  form  of  a  small  piece 
of  soft  leather,  in  which  there  are  holes. 


Ihey  are  taught  to  guide  their  needles 
through  these  holes  until  they  can  dis- 
card the  leather,  and  sew  away  as  stead- 
ily as  you  please  in  the  cloth  itself. 

"There  was  a  girl  in  Public  School  17 
I  who,  though  she  had  never  seen  it,  made 
I  her  own  graduation  dress  this  year. 
She  made  the  whole  dress  herself,  with 
neither  her  own. eyes  nor  any  one  else's 
to  help  her,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  was  < 
really  a  beauty. 

! 

Proficient   in   Athletics. 

"As  for  their  physical  training  and  out 
of  door  exercise,  the  blind  children  suffer 
very  little.  They  have  their  own  teacher 
in  calisthenics,  who  knows  just  how,  to 
handle  them  and  what  to  urge  and  de- 
mand of  them.  In  the  playgrounds  of 
the  different  schools  you  can  see  them 
at  any  time  playing  rope  games,  tossing 
a  ball  to  each  other,  dancing  the  folk 
dances,  running  races — oh,  doing  every- 
thing practically  that  their  comrades 
can  do. 

"At  first,  of  course,  they  are  timid  of 
running  and  skipping,  and  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  acquire  the  nerve  and  freedom 
of  gymnastics.  But  many  of  them  now 
excel  in  school  athletics,  and  there  is  a 
totally  blind  little  fellow  at  Public  School 
17  who  is  a  very  ardent,  active  member 
of  the  P.  S.'*A.  L.,  and  participates  hi  many 
a  contest.  A  little  later  in  the  year  we 
are  going  to  have  a  demonstration  of  our 
progress  in  the  physical  work  and  you 
will  be  able  to  see  what  a  stride  we  have 
made  since  October,  1909,  when  we  first 
started  our  athletics  and  exercises  for  the 
blind  children. 

"But  their  sport  is  far  from  being  all 
physical.  We  offer  them  all  sorts  of  en- 
tertainment from  which  they  can  gain  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  education  too. 
There  is  shop  work,  for  instance,  where 
the  blind  boy  takes  his  lesson  in  manual 
training  right  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
sighted  comrades,  and  yet  proves  no  less 
proficient.  There  are  frequent  lectures 
at  the  Museum  of  Art  or  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Here  the 
blind  children  are  told,  for  example, 
about  'sculpture.' 

"The  lecture,  by  an  expert,  is  supple- 
mented by  a  collection  of  statuary  in  the 
same  room.  The  audience  is  allowed  to 
feel  carefully  of  these  models  and  can 
recognize  at  once  of  what  the  lecturer  is 
speaking.     There     was     another     recent 


talk  on  furniture,  and  the  listeners,  along 
with  the  verbal  explanations,  were  intro- 
duced to  a  very  fine  collection  of  repre- 
sentative chairs  and  tables  of  many 
periods. 

Blind   Company    of    Boy    Scoots. 

"You  see,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  good 
deal  more  than  any  other  city.  I  hope 
that  doesn't  sound  egotistical,  but  we 
really  are  so  very  proud  of  all  that  we 
have  done  to  make  these  young  unfortu- 
nates happier  and  in  a  way  clearer  of 
vision.  For  they  always  claim  that  they 
'see'  this,  or  are  'looking  atf  that— and 
we  are  giving  them  so  much  more  to  look 
at  and  see  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  had. 

"We  even  pay  their  carfare  to  school 
in  order  that  they  and  their  guides  may 
ride.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make 
them  forget  that  they  are  anything  but 
happy  children,  not  a  jot  different  from 
their  fellows.  If  you  don't  believe "this 
look  up  the  record  of  the  Blind  Boy  Scouts 
company  and  see  what  a  happy  lot  they 
are  and  how  active  and  successful,  and 
what  a  terror  they  are  to  other  com- 
panies when  competition  time  comes 
around." 
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BUND  PUPILS 


LEAD  GLASSES 


Boys  and  Girls  Receh'^g  Spe- 
cial Instruction  in  P.  S.  186 
Do  Remarkable  Work. 


City  Superintendent  Maxwell  recent- 
ly sent  a  letter  to  the  children  in  the 
blind,  class  at  P.  S.  1S6,  145th  street, 
west  of  Amsterdam  avenue,  Manhat- 
tan, John  T.  Nicholson,  principal,  con- 
gratulating them  upon  the  proficiency 
they  had  shown  in  their  studies.  Dr. 
Maxwell's  letter  was  occasioned  by  a 
report  which  showed  that  these  blind 
children  are  either  leading  or  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  classes  they 
attend. 

The  most  notable  case  is  that  of 
Dora  Bernstein,  who  is  in  the  gradu- 
ating class.  She  has  led,  so  far  this 
term,  the  whole  SB  grade,  which  com- 
prises 130  seeing  children.  Another 
pupil,  Leo  Coyle,  in  addition  to  his 
blindnes*s,  did  not  have  the  power  to 
use  his  lower  limbs.  He  has  been  in 
the  class  two  years  and  has  been 
taught  how  to  walk.  Incidentally,  he 
spends  all  of  his  spare  time  reading,  an 
accompliishment  in  which  he  is  a  mas- 
ter. He  covers  a  page  as  rapidly  as 
a  seeing  child. 

These  fifteen  blind  children  have  an 
official  class,  of  which  Miss  Marie  Deb 
ehanty  is  the  teacher.  They  are  sent 
to  regular  classes  for  recitations  in  all 
subjects  except  drawing,  sewing,  and 
rooking.  During  such  recitations  and 
during  study  periods  they  return  to 
their  official  room,  where  Miss  Dele- 
hanty  explains  and  clears  up  difficult 
points  in  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The 
written  work,  which  is  done  in  the 
specially  devised  alphabet  for  the  blind 
with  a  stylus,  is  sent  down  to  the  offi- 
cial teacher,  who  interlines  or  inter- 
prets what  the  child  has  written.  The 
exercise  is  then  corrected  by  the  grade 
teachers. 


Discipline  in  the  school  has  been  af- 
fected materially  since  the  advent  of 
the  blind  class  into  the  building,  accord- 
ing to  John  T.  Nicholson,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  These  children,  led 
to  and  from  classes  by  their  classmates. 
seem  to  have  a  softening  and  chasten- 
ing influence  upon  the  general  bearing 
and  behavior  of  all  the  children  in  the 
school.  More  consideration  is  now 
given  the  feelings  of  a  classmate  than 
is  wont  to  he  seen  among  children.  Al- 
truistic sentiments  which  are  usuallv 
talked  about  and  must  be  taught  are 
developed  unconsciously  by  the  daily 
contact  with  the  afflicted  youngsters^-. 


The    Palmetto     Leaf 
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The  Blind  .Child  in  the  Public  School. 
In  this  progressive  age  of   inde- 
pendent thought  and  action,  when' 
education  with   its  manifold    po:  - 

sibilities  is  being  made  the  ver\ 
keynote  of  our  national  life,  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  how  the  de- 
mands of  the  masses  are  being  so 
[classified  and  so  simplified,  as 
'to  effectually. meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  The  serious  atten- 
tion -given  to  the  educational  need> 
of  the  hour:  has  reduced  many  of 
our  most  complex  problems  to  is 
mmimuTrr^JWe  press  on  confident- 
ly to  larger  and  better  things. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  vari- 
ous schools  for  the  blind  are  being 
more  nearly  included  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  each  State.  Ap- 
propriations are  not  only  generous- 
ly provided  for  the  maintainance 
of  these  schools,  but  the  work  and 
the  results  there  from  are  being 
studied  with  an  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic appreciation.     A  century 


ago  had  any  one  suggested  the 
education  of  the  blind  as  a  practi- 
cal possibility,  he  would  have  been 
designated  either  as  a  mere  dream- 
er, or  as  a  hopeless  fanatic.  Today 
the  question  has  been  so  thoroug  li- 
ly worked  out  as  to  make  it  plain 
to  those  who  have  seriously  studi- 
ed it  :  is.es,  that  the  training  of 
i  normal  and  of  the  sightless 
child  differs  in  no  essential  par- 
ticular. Recognize  that  the  bra 
of  the   one    receives    impress]. 
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public  school?  Why  not  discard 
both  the  pointed  systems  now  in 
general  use  and  substitute  the 
line  letter,  thus  enabling  the  teach- 
er to  follow  the  pupil  with  ease? 

Instead  of  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  State  Institu- 
tions, why  could  not  this  money  be 
used  in  purchasing  books  and  in 
otherwise  defraying-  the  expense 
of  the. individual  pupil  elsewhere? 
Theoretically  perhaps  the  idea  is 
feasible,  but  practically,  the  pub- 
lic generally  is  scarcely  ready  for 
such  a  novel  venture. 

;reat  number  of    our   pupils 
the  liumbler    walks   of 
hi.  .  s  where  education 

is  neither  emphasized  nor  en- 
couraged.    In    tomes  of  this  type, 


particularly  in  those  states  where 
compulsory  education  has  not  yet 
become  a  law,  the  child  would 
suffer  either  from  neglect,  or  from 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  Even 
in  the  homes  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  sightless  child  are  not  al- 1 
ways  understood.  A  mistaken 
kindness  too  often  strives  to  shield 
him  from  those  obstacles  that  he 
should  be  taught  to  face  and  to 
overcome.  It  too  often  teaches 
self  dependence  instead  of  self  re- 
liance. These  unfortunate  condi- 
tions would  scarcely  be  lessened 
by  contact  with  his  more  fortunate 
associates  either  in  the  class-room 
or  on  the  play  ground.  Further- 
more, it  is  conclusive  that  any 
system  of  training  for  the  blind 
which  would  improve  merely  the 
mind  without  developing  the  hand, 
is  false.  Under  our  present  grad- 
ed school  system,  no  provision  is 
made  for  manual  training.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  then,  the  average 
blind  student  would  find  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  course  of  study 
pitifully  incapable  of  turning  his 
training  to  practical  account.  In 
our  larger  cities  some  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  blind  to 
enter  the  public  schools.  The  ex- 
periment has  met  with  varying 
success. 

I  believe  the  schools  for  the 
blind  generally  recognize  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and 
are  rising  admirably  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour. 

The  teacher  who  can  teach  only 
from  the  text  book  and  nothing 


more,  who  can  live  only  in  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  class-room, 
is  rightly  considered  a  failure. 
And  so  each  teacher  in  our  state 
schools  must  lead  his  pupils  to  re- 
cognize* something  of  their  limita- 
tions, to  appreciate  something  of 
the  individual  possibilities,  and  to 
recognzie  that  trained  minds  and 
skilled  hands  must  give  to  the 
world  a  useful  and  an  intelligent 
citizenship.  As  our  schools '-grow 
both  in  equipment  and  efficiency, 
there  can  be  no  need,  no  im- 
mediate advisability  that  their 
pupils  enter  the  various  public 
schools  of  the  country. 

W.  W.  D. 


BLIND  BOYS  AT  SCHOOL. 


To  make  the  blind  boy  as  normal  a« 
possible  is  the  aim  of  the  blind  school. 
Blind  boys  are  required  to  do  the  same 
work,  to  pass  the  same  examinations, 
to  submit  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  same  recreations  as 
their  more  fortunate  fellows.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  blind  boy  has 
in  many  instances  competed  successful- 
ly  in   after-life    with    the    sighted. 

'School  routine  for  the  blind  at  a 
.Vprcal  institution  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  ordinary  school  life.  On  ris- 
ing the  youngsters  dress  themselves 
with  as  much  speed  as  those  with  vi- 
sion. The  day's  work  begins  witlf  half 
an  hour  in  t'he  gymnasium,  where  the 
boys  do  well  on  such  apparatus-  as  the 
I  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  the  rings, 
and  the  rope.  The  vaulting  horse  or 
any  form  of  exercise  for  which  a  run- 
ning start  is  required  is,  however,  usu- 
ally  beyond   their  powers, 

In  the  classroom  tihe  work  perform- 
ed by    the    blind    boy     reaches     a.    high 


standard.  Books,  whether  classics, 
mathematics,  or  music,  are  in  Braille 
type  and  necessarily  cumbersome.  Pick- 
wick, for  example,  is  in  fourteen  vol- 
umes and  costs  eleven  dollars.  All  writ- 
ing is  done  upon  little  wooden  frames 
filled  with  a.  "brass  guide,  either  with 
style  or  a  small  sevenkeyed  machine. 
Blind  boys  write  as  fast  as  the  aver- 
age sighted  boy,  and  their  writing  is 
always  legible.  Typewriters  are  easi- 
ly used.  The  working  of  mathematics 
is  done  with  a,  mechanism  on  a  zinc 
board  which  can  be  made  to  represent 
sixteen  signs,  and  the  use  of  spurred 
compasses  and  rulers  for  geometrical 
drawing  is  of  course  slower  than  the 
ordinary  process  on  paper.  In  the 
natural  sciences  the  blind  boy  finds 
himself  much  handicapped.  Hence 
classics,  theology,  law,  music,  modern 
languages,  and  history  chiefly  attract 
him. 

As  to  amusements,  there  is  a  wide  j 
choice.  It  is  possible  to  play  ball  games 
:by  means  of  balls  containing  beUs. 
S'ueh  games,  however,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  blind  boy.,-  At  football, 
for  instance,  he  'cannot  trust  himself 
to  ran  at  full  speed  unless  he  "hear 
Iris  boundaries,"  and  grass  does  not 
give  a  sufficiently  distinct  echo  for  him 
to  locate  his  position.  Indoors  he  has 
many  resources.  There  are  chess* 
checkers,  and  the  ordinary  card  games, 
not  to  mention  social  and  literary  func- 
tions such  as  debates,  lectures,  and  con- 
certs. 
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i/ioVProves  Her  Title  at  Exhi- 
bition Held  in  Education 
Board  Rooms. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES  AT  WORK 


Sightless     Children  ,  Do    Many 
Wonderful  Things  to  Show 
the  Great  Value  of  Par- 
ticular Training. 

How  many  nine-year-old  schoolgirls 
with  perfectly  good  eyes  could  make 
chocolate  cake  all  by  themselves  for 
Sunday  tea?  Viola  does  it,  and  Viola  is 
blind. 

Viola  was  -one  of  fifty-six  blind  boys 
and  <girls  from  the  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  who  gave  an  exhibition  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Building  yester- 
day. What  did  they  do?  What  didn't 
they  do?  They  danced  folk  dances;  they 
jumped  the  rope,  and  ran  races,  and  went 
through  complicated  gymnastics;  they 
wrote  on  typewriters  and  with  pencils 
and  with  Braille  machines:'  they  de- 
claimed from  Shakespeare,  and  worked 
examples  in  arithmetic,  and  bounded 
states,  and  picked  out  rivers  and  cities 
l>n  maps  they  had  made  themselves  with 
cushions  and  little  brass  tacks. 

And  viola,  in  a  little  white  cap  and  apron, 
showed  what  a  nice  housewife  a  little 
nine-year-old  blind  girl  could  be.  First 
they  brought  out  a  doll's  bed  and  sheets 
B.nd  blankets,  and  Viola  made  up  the  bed 
neatly  and  smoothly.  Then  she  set  the 
table  for  supper,  spreading  the  cloth  and 
putting  all    the   china  and   silver   exactly 


in  place  with  her  quick  little  hands, 
which  seemed  almost  as  if  they  could  see. 
And  then  she  made  muffins  for  supper. 
T^rom  a  table  before  her,  laden  with  flour 
and  baking  powder  and  shortening  and 
milk  and  the  necessary  utensils,  she  se- 
lected the  right  things  unerringly,  meas- 
uring and  stirring— and  never  spilled  a 
drop.  She  couldn't  bake  her  muffins,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  any  stove,  but  she 
greased  the  pans  and  put  the  batter  in, 
and  then  her  teacher  led  her  away,  amid 
applause. 

" Viola  is  young  to  be  having  lessons  in 
domestic  science/'  said  Miss  Gertrude  E.  , 
Bingham,  director  of  the  Avork  for  the  ! 
blind  in  the  public  schools,  "but  the  blind 
children  are  allowed  these  manual 
branches  earlier  than  sighted  children, 
Work  like  this  teaches  them  to  use  iheir 
hands." 

Viola's  mother,  proud  as  could  be  of  her 
little  daughter,  was  there,  and  it  was 
stte  who  told  how  Viola  made  the  cake 
for  Sunday  tea.  Miss  Bingham  said  the 
progress  made  by  Viola— who  demon- 
stated  yesterday  that  she  could  typewrite 
and  do  many  things  besides  cook— was 
really  wonderful,  considering  that  she 
had  had  no  teaching  at  all  before  Public 
School  157,  in  Brooklyn,  found  her  and 
took  her  in  hand. 

There  are  thirteen  schools  in  great 
New  York  where  blind  children 
taught,  and  in  each  one  there  is 
special  teacher  for  them,  though  tii$] 
study  and  play  with  the  sighted  childr 
Four  years  ago,  when  Miss  Bingham  car&e 
here  to  introduce  the  work,  absolute 
nothing  was  done  for  blind  children  ex- 
cept in  .institutions.  There  was  no  place 
for  them  in  New  York's  school  system. 
Here  and  there,  tucked  away  in  tene- 
ments,^ scores  of  them  sat  in  darkness, 
learning  nothing. 

Now,  several  of  them  are  graduating 
with  honor  this  year.  Two  blind  boys 
Wlio  are  graduating  from  high  school  lead 
their  classes.  A  pretty  girl  who  declaimed 
some  of  Portia's  lines  from  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  yesterday  is  graduating  j 
second    in   her.  class. 

And  nearly  all  the  credit  for  this  work 
frith  the  blind  children,  City  Superin-  j 
tendent  Maxwell  said,  in  an  introductory 
lalk  at  the  demonstration,  is  due  Miss 
Bingham.  But  Miss  Bingham  said  she 
:ould  have  done  nothing  without  her  thir- 
'teen  special  teachers. 

A  number  of  sighted  children  came  with 
the  blind  ones,  and  took  part  in  their 
games,  just  as  they  do  recesses  In 
school.     The  blind  ones  were  of  all  ages, 
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trom  kindergarten  babies  up  to  th 
grade.  Smallest  and  dearest  of  a 
Harold,  a  curly  haired  flve-year-o!d,  w 
only  entered  kindergarten  last  Thursday. 
Alfred,  a  tiny  boy,  just  a  little  older, 
showed  the  visitors  how  he  folded  paper 
to  make  lines  he  could  feel,  and  then 
wrote  on  it  neatly  with  a  pencil. 

The  children  came  from  Schools  17.  20, 
30,  110,  171,  106,  in  Manhattan,  and  83,  93, 
127,  147,  157,   Brooklyn,  and  77  in  Queens. 
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SHIES  FROy  CITY'S  GRADE  SCHOOL 
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WILLIAM  WOLF. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  happy  boys 
and  girls  who  will  be  graduated  from 
the  Milwaukee  public  schools  this 
month,  two  boys  and  one  girl,  who 
were  afflicted  for  years  with  detective 
vision,  are  probably  the  happiest  of 
them  all.  The  trio  are  Walter  Hafe- 
man,  aged  16,  and  William  Wolf"  "aged 
15,  both  of  the  Twelfth  street  school; 
and  Helen  Grace  Schroeder,  aged  16, 
of  the  Cass  street  school. 

All  three  will  be  graduated  with 
high   honors.      They   have   all    decided 


to    enter  the   North   Division    high   in 
September.      Walter,   who  will  bethe 
valedictorian  oF  his-  class,  lives  at  12  5  0 
Twenty- third'  street   and   walks   alone 
daily  to  and  from  school  without  any 
one  assisting  him.     He  claims  to  know 
not    only   the    district   where   he    lives 
but  the  entire  city.     He  is  playing  dif-j 
ficult  selections  on  the  piano  and  ex- 
pects to  master  the  cornet.     As  soon  | 
as  school  closes  Walter  will  become  a 
newsboy  and  will  save,  money  for  his  | 
high  school  days. 

1    William  Wolf  and   Walter   are   real 
chums.      William    is   also   a   musician. 


WAI/TER  HAFEMAN. 

He  plays  the  clarinet.  During  the 
summer  he  wrill  sell  papers  on  West 
Water  street  near  Grand  avenue.  He 
lives  at  885  Twentieth  street.  William 
is  15  years  old.  * 

According  to  Principal  W.  J.  Pol- 
lock, both  Walter  and  William  are 
among  the  best  pupils  of  the  school. 

Helen  Schroeder's  eyes  are  said  to 
be  in  her  finger-tips.  During  a  hot 
summer  evening  she  can  read  to  her 
many  friends  from  her  raised  print 
book  while  they  gather  about  her  on 
the  lawn.  Helen,  as  well  as  the  two 
boys,  work  well  on  typewriting  ma- 
chines. They  have  the  real  touch 
system,  which  is  recognized  as  being 
superior  to  the  sight  system. 

When  asked  as  to  their  plans  for 
the  future  William  replied,  that  he 
intends  to  be  a  teacher  and  piano 
tuner.  Walter  a  real  estate  and  in- 
surance agent,  and  Helen  a  music  in- 
structor. 

Forty-nine  boys  and  girls  with  de- 
fective sight  are  instructed  at  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  Twelfth  street,  Cass 
street,  Twenty-seventh  street,  Second 
avenue  and   North  Division  high. 
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SUED  PUPILS  SHOW  WELL. 


Class  |g|(frcises  by  200  Take  Place 
in    Education   Hall. 

There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  toy 
about  200  blind  girls  and  boys  from 
eleven  public  schools  at  the  Board  of 
Education  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
under  charge  of  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 
Director  of  Classes  for  the  Blind.  Pres- 
ident Thomas  W.  Churchill  and.  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
were  among  the  spectators. 

City  Supt.   Maxwell  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress,  congratulating  Miss  Bingham  on 
the    signal    success    of    her    efforts    on 
behalf  of  the  blind  children  arid  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  children 
were    better    off    in    the  'public    schools  ^ 
than   in   institutions.      He   cited   several /j 
instances    of    blind    children    who    hadf 
graduated  from   the.  public  schools  andf 
were     now    doing     well      in      the      high; 
schools.   .  Associate  City   Supt.   John   H.  ' 
Haaren  also  made  a  short  address  ex- 
planatory of  the  exercises. 

The  programme  consisted  of  free 
hand,  gymnastics,  kindergarten  games, 
primary  reading,  two-minute  drill  exer- 
cise in  writing;  braille,  lesson  in  do- 
mestic science,  exercise  in  arithmetic, 
exercise  in  jumping  rope,  advanced  read- 
ing, exercises  in  typewriting,  geography^ 
pencil   writing,    and   folk  dancing.     ^$f 
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"Teaohmg  the  Blind  to 
AppreGtBtw-Wvrks  of  Art 

JDifficvJi } _Task '  Mcqpmplished  Partially 
by    the  Patience  and  Cunning  of  an 

English  Librarian-- Stimulating 
the  Imagination  of  Sightless  Eyes 

Teaching  the  blind  to  appreciate  art 
would  seem  a  difficult  problem,  yet. 
according  to  the  London  Graphic,  it 
has  been  solved,  at  least  partially,  by 
J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  Sunderland  Public  Lib- 
raries, Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  of 
whose  work  the  periodical  in  question 
speaks  as  follows: 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
developing  the  imagination  of  blind 
children  on  correct  lines  is  that  the 
models  of  the  objects  they  are  made  to 
trace  with  their  hands  give  no  idea  of 
the  real  size  of  such  objects— a  small 
model  of  a  cow  being  only  a  fortieth 
of  the  size  of  a  real  one.  While  some 
of  the  large  specimens  of  animals  and 
birds  were  being  overhauled  in  the 
museum  Mr.  Deas  invited  the  blind 
children  of  the  town  to  pass  their 
hands  over  them.  So  successful  was 
the  experiment  that  it  was  arranged  to 
give  a  systematic  course  of  demonstra- 
tions which  should  embrace  in  skeleton 
form  some  of  the  principal  type  ex- 
hibits. The  demonstrations  were  given 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  between  25 
and  30  blind  people. 

The  Case  of  Pictures. 


In  the  case  of  the  pictures  a  siior 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  pic- 
ture was  given.  Then  a  small  painted 
and  unpainted  canvas  was  handed 
round  to  each  individual  to  feel  and 
examine  closely;  also  the  artist's  pa- 
lette, brushes  and  paint  tubes.  The 
blind  people  were  then  taken  to  the 
pictures  themselves  (glazed  ones  being 
selected),  the  size  of  which  proved  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  After  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pictures  had  been  described, 
the  positions  of  the  important  features 
were  indicated  by  guiding  the  first 
finger  of  the  person's  hands  over  the 
outlines,  and  in  this  way  the  relative 
location  and  size  of  the  principal  points 
were  shown.  Though  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  any  idea  of  color  can  be 
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!  conveyed    in    this    way    to    tnose 
I  have  never  had  knowledge  of  it,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to  create  some 
idea  of  the  form  and  make-up  of  a  pic- 
ture  is   to  produce   a   not  unimportant 
impression    of     the    artist's     intention. 
!  and  to  leave  food  for  the  pleasures  or 
I  the    imagination.       Those    pictures    of 
f  large  and  bold  subjects  were  much  ap 
I  predated,   and   the  questions   asked  by 
j  the   more  intelligent  section  concerning 
[  the  details  of  landscape,   dress  and  ex- 
I  pression,  were  such  as  to  indicate  that 
I;  a  good  deal  more  of  the  description  of 
the    picture    had    been    absorbed    than 
one  had  at  first  dared  to  hope. 

On  three  subsequent  Sundays  demon- 
strations were  given  of  animals,  be- 
ginning with  mammals,  then  reptiles 
'  and  fishes,  and  thirdly  birds  and  eggs. 
The  last  Sunday  was  reserved  for 
miscellaneous  objects,  which  included 
the  following:  Burmese  idol,  prehistoric 
implements,  armor,  sword,  dagger,  flint- 
lock, modern  rifle,  pistol,  Zulu  shields 
and  spears,  model  of  locomotive,  model 
of  Sunderland  Bridge,  models  of  a 
paddle-boat,  screw  steamships,  rowing  j 
boats,  lifeboat,  aeroplanes,  a  balloon,  | 
;  and  a  cast  of  the  Cullinan  diamond,  | 
and  lastly  busts  of  celebrated  men. 

The  same  program  was  gone  through 
on  each  succeeding  Monday  morning  for 
the  blind  children  of  the  Council  School. 
About  20  scholars  attended'  on  each 
occasion,  and  the  same  intense,  eager- 
ness and  interest  marked  the  visits  of 
the  young  people,  who  never  hesitated 
to  ask  questions,  or  describe  their  im- 
pressions as  soon  as  received.  As  in- 
stances of  some  of  the  efforts  to  as-  j 
sist  in  the  visualization  of-  the  sizes  of  j 
objects,  six  small  boys  were  mounted  I 
on  a  strongly  set-up  lion,  and  a  small 
girl  was  seated  in  a  giant  clam.  The 
addresses  on  these  occasions  were  given 
by  the  staff,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blind  teacher,  G.  I.  Walker,  who 
having  been  present  on  the  preceding 
day,  was  well  able  to  bring  out  the 
points  which  he  knew  to  be  of  interest 
to  his  charges.  And  here  one  was  im- 
pressed with  the  special  suitability  of 
an  experienced  and  intelligent  blind 
person  for  the  teaching  of  blind  chil- 
dren. One  might  almost  say  that  the 
misfortune  of  such  a  person  is  to  his  I 
advantage,  more  especially  if  he  has  I 
had  sight.  He  is  able  to  realize  things  1 
from  the  blind  point  of  view  and  ex- 
I  plain  them  in  the  most  comprehensible 
manner.  Sighted  assistance  is  certain- 
ly desirable  for  certain  duties,  but  it  is 
only  ■  subsidiary.  Attached  to  each 
specimen  was  a  carefully  drawn-out  de- 
scriptive label,  which  was  read  and 
supplemented  by  the  guide.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  lead  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers to  the  important  features.  The 
guidinf  of  blind  persons'  hands  is  by 
no  means  simple  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  voice  must  be  used  to  ex- 
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TAUGHT  135,729 
IJMTnCHOOLS 

Ifl&rease  the  Largest 
i    for  Five  Years. 


Principals  and  Teachers  Now 
Reach  Total  of  3057. 


Annual  Report  Gives  Scope 
)      of  Boston  System. 

The  annua!  statistical  report  of  the 
Boston  public  schools,  which  will  soon 
come  from  the  printer,  will  show  a 
registration  of  115,506  day  school  pupils 
during  the  year  ending  last  June.  Of 
this  number  58,713  were  boys  and  56,793 
girls.  They  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Normal,  215;  high,  14,783;  grades,  92,196; 
kindergartens,  7484;  special  "schools,  828. 

The  average  number  in  daily  member- 
ship for  the  year  was  103,078,  an  in- 
crease of  2057  over  the  previous  year. 
The  Increase  in  daily  membership  was 
the^Iargest  in  five  years. 

In  addition  there  were  also  19,190 
pupils  in  the  evening  schools  and  1033 
in  the  continuation  school,  making  a 
grand  total  for  the  city  of  135,729. 

To  house  these  pupils  there  were  186 
brick  and  stone  schoolhouses,  72  wooden 
schoolhouses  and  105  portable  single- 
room  buildings,  besides  numerous  rented 
rooms  in  private  buildings.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils'  seats  provided  was  120,039 


Besides  the  Normal  School,  15  high 
schools,  70  elementary  school  districts, 
two  trade  schools,  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  30  evening  schools  and  a  continua- 
tion school,  there  were  maintained  in 
the  day  schools  last  year  two  classes 
for  stammerers,  one  class  for  semi- 
blind,  one  for  hearing  mutes,  28  special 
English  classes  for  foreigners.  27  classes 
for  mentally  defective  children,  50  un- 
graded classes  and  five  prevocational 
classes. 



Girls'  High  Led  in  Numbers. 

Five  high  schools  registered  more 
than  1000  pupils  each.  The  Girls'  High 
led  with  2135.  The  registration  at  the 
English  High  was  1989,  the  Dorchester 
High  1816,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
1417  and  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
1102.  The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  dis- 
trict registered  3181  pupils  and  the  Wells 
district  2974.  Four  other  districts  regis- 
tered more  than  2500  pupils  each. 

The   principals    and   teachers   now   in 
the  employ  of  the  cty  number  3057,  or  ; 
73  more  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.    They  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:    Normal     School     17,     high     and 
Latin    schools    494,     elementary    grades  i 
2044     kindergartens   226,    special   schools 
Sild   departments   276.     Of   this   number 
444   are    men    and    2613    are    women.    Of 
the   high    schools,    the   Girls'    High   has 
the  largest  number  of  teachers,  namely 
64.    The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  district 
in    Dorchester    leads    the    city    in    the 
number  of  elementary  school  teachers,  I 
having  73  to  its  credit. 

Of  the  276  special  teachers,  16  are 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  40  in  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  11  in  the  Bos- 
ton Industrial  School  for  Boys,  98  are 
teachers  of  cookery  or  sewing,  76  teach 
manual  training  or  manual  arts,  12  are 
music  supervisors,  five  are  in  charge 
of  the  practice  and  training  of  teachers, 
two  teach  military  drill,  eight  teach' 
athletics  and  school  hygiene  and  the 
remainder  are  in  charge  singly  of 
other  subjects. 


Work  of  Evening  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  day  school  teaching 
force  there  were  479  teachers  in  the; 
evening  schools,  36  school  nurses,  80  ] 
school  physicians,  22  truant  officers,  a  j 
supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  an  in- 
spector of  employment  certificates,  ai 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  a 
larg  ?.  number  of  employes  in  the  even- 
ing "'centers,  and  a  corps  of  teachers 
specially  assigned  on  part  time  to  the  \ 
continuation  school. 

The  growth  of  the  continuation  school 
was  very  large.  Two  years  ago  it  con- 
tained  483  pupils  and  last  year  the  num- 
ber was  1033.  Of  these,  893  pupils  lived 
in  Boston,  140  were  nonresidents  and  905 
were  employed  by  Boston  firms.  The 
school   offered    classes   in    clothing,    dry 
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goods,  English  for  night-working-  for- 
eigners, household  arts,  preparatory 
salesmanship,  retail  shoe  salesmanship, 
shoe  and  leather,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
banking.  At  the  end  of  the  year  certi- 
ficates were  presented  to  242  who  com- 
pleted the  year's  work. 
1  The  graduates  of  the  day  schools 
numbered  8739,  as  follows :  Normal  111, 
high  1795,  elementary  6833.  The  evening 
schools  graduated  318  high  and  834 
elementary. 
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Educating  the  QlmLmm 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  District 
of  Colombia  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
blind  "c%^lffti  the  public  schools.  Miss  Ella 
Loraine  Dorsey  of  the  National  Library  of  the 
Blind,  has  communicated  with  the  commission- 
ers of  the  district  in-  regard  to  a  plan,  and 
they  have  signified  their  desire  to  look  care- 
fully into  it.  At  present,  sightless  children  of 
Washington,  whose  parents  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  their  education,  are  sent  to  Baltimore.  J 


OPPOSES  EDUCATION  PLAN. 


Association    Dislikes    Idea    of    In- 
stnictingJBlind  in  District  Schools. 

Much  opposition  to  the  proposal  that 
blind  children  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  be  educated  in  the  District 
schools  was  developed  at  .a  meeting  of 
thei$5is|rict  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  the  Con- 
cessional Library  last  night.  The  as- 
sociation approved  the  plan  to  have  the 
jurisdiction  over  blind  children  transfer- 
red from  the  board  of  charities  to  the 
board  of  education.  It  also  would  abol- 
ish the  pauper  oath  which  it  is  neces- ; 
sary  for  parents  of  blind  children  to 
take  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  Mary- 
land school  for  the  blind. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  associa- ! 
tion  -will  appear  before  the  Commission-; 
ers  of  the  District  next  Tuesday  and  op-- 
pose  the  proposition  of  having  blind! 
children   educated   in  District  /schools. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLAN  : 
FOR  BUND  OPPOSED 

Workers'  Association  Believes  Children 

Should  B^Sent  to  Maryland 

Institution. 
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G  ON  SUBJECT   MONDAY 


Vigorous  disapproval  of  the  proposal  to 
have  the  blind  children  of  the  city  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  instead  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
voiced  at  the  meeting-  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress  last 
night. 

Resolutions  indorsing  the  rejection  ot 
the  proposal  by  the  association's  directors 
several  nights  ago  were  passed,  as  were 
resolutions  to  have  the  matter  vigoro/isly 
presented  to  the  District  Commissioners 
when  a  hearing  is  granted  on  the  subject 
Monday  morning  at  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing. 

Members  of  the  association  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  said  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  i  the  blind  children 
away  from  the  Maryland  institution  and 
place  them  m  the  public  schools.  They 
declared  that  the  children  could  not 
possibly  be  cared  for  adequately  in  the 
city's   public   schools. 

Officers  of  the  association  made  it 
known  that  the  organization  would  urge 
placing  the  authority  to  send  blind  chil- 
dren to  the  Maryland  school  under  the 
Board  of  Education,  instead  of  the  Board 
of  Charities.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  speakers  pointed  out,  the  blind 
who  wish  to  go  to  the  Maryland  institu- 
tion must  take  a  pauper  oath  after  hav- 
ing the  matter  supervised  by  the  Board 
of  Charities.  The  children  could  be  re- 
lieved of  this  embarrassment,  the  asso- 
ciation declares,  by  having  the  matter 
of  sending  them  to  the  Maryland  school 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. A 


EDUCATION  QOI4ND  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TOPIC 


Arguments  for  and  Against  Proposi- 
tion Made  at  Hearing  Given  by 
Commissioners. 

Arguments  on  the  proposition  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  blind 
children  J*  tfce  public  schools  of  the 
District  J^njfmade  yesterday  at  a  pub- 
lic heaJiner  granted  by  the  District  I 
Commissioners  to  the  National  Library  ! 
for  thj  Blind  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Etta  Loraine  Dorsey,  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  de- 
clared that  while  excellent  results  ; 
had  been  accomplished  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
most  of  the  blind  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict '  are  now  educated,  she  favored 
the  proposition  to  educate  the  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools.  At 
present  the  District  government  as- 
sists in  the  education  of  only  those 
blind  children  whose  parents  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  pauper  oath.  Miss 
Dorsey  held  that  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools 
would   obviate   this. 

P.  S.  Hufty,  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  opposed  the 
proposition.  He  declared'  that  blind 
children  should  be  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion where,  besides  receiving  an  edu- 
cation, they  can  be  taught  vocations 
by  means  of  which  they  can  earn  a 
living.  Mr.  Hufty  declared  that  the 
public  schools  were  unprepared  to 
teach  blind  children  and  if  the  work 
was  undertaken  pnly  a  general  edu- 
cation could  be  obtained.  R.  W.  Swann, 
secretary  of  the  association,  also  a 
blind  man,  advocated  the  teaching  of 
blind  children  at  institutions  especially 
equipped  for  that  purpose. 

The  extension  of  the  system  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  opposed  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  school  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consisting 
of  William  T.  Galliher,  Myron  J.  Jones, 
and  Albert  Schulties.  Others  who 
spoke  at  the  hearing  were  William  J. 
Oates   and  Mrs.   Charlotte   E.   Main. 
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BUtW  CHILDREN 

THROWN  FROM  CAB 

hree  blind  children  were  spilled 
t  o£*  the  .  cab  in  /Which  they  were 
to  the  Franklin  school  this 
morning,  and  got  a  shock  the  little 
unfortunates  will  remember  the  rest! 
of  their  darkened  lives. 

Cecil  Smith,  a  15-year-old  girl,  re- 
siding at  1063  Mt.  Elliott  avenue; 
Henry  Mulcahy,  9  years  old,  of  IE 
Bradley  street,  and  Fred  Berg,  1C 
years  old,  of  543  Baldwin  avenuej 
were  In  one  of  Thomas  Wynne's  liv- 
ery rigs,  which  the  school  board  fur-f 
nishes  to  convey  the  blind  children 
to  the  sdiool  at  the  corner  of  Beau- 
bien  and  Elizabeth,  streets.  A  Four- 
teenth line  car  crashed  into  them  as 
they  reached  the  corner  of  Brooklyn 
avenue  and  Locust  street,  sending  the 
driver  of  the  vehicle,  H.  S,  Acker- 
man,  146  Grand  River  avenue,  and 
the  three  children  headlong  into  the 
street.  They  were  badly  bruised  and 
shaken  up.  The  cab  was  wrecked. 
Before  the  police  ambulance  ar- 
ived  somebody  in  a  passing  motor 
:ar  picked  up  the  driver,  hurried  him 
lome  and  took  the  children  to  school, 
vhere  their  wounds  were  dressed. 
They  we>e    able    to   stay   in    school. 
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safety  and  sanitation  shcFw. 

ttnfjiresting    Programme    for    Second 

reek  at  Grand  Central  Palace. 

varied  programme  has  been  arranged 
the  second  week  of  the  International 
position  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  that 
begins  to-day  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  Lectures  by  experts  on  subjects 
within  the  scope  of  the  exhibition,  illus- 
trated by  motion  pictures,  will  be  given 
each  afternoon  and  evening. 

There  will  also  be  demonstrations  of 
first  aid  for  the  injured  by  the  soldiers 
in  charge  of  the  complete  field  hospital 
camp  exhibited  by  the  United  States  army 
Medical  Department  and  a  day  and  eve- 
ning fire  rescue  display  by  a  detail  from 
the  New  York  Fire  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  hygienic  section 
this  afternoon  and  on  Thursday  classes 
for  bhndchildren  from  the  public  schools 
will  give  "demonstrations  of  school  work, 
gymnastics,  games  and  playground  activi- 
ties. To-morrow  and  Friday  there  will 
be  similar  demonstrations  by  classes  from 
the  elementary  and  trade  schools  for  tha* 
deaf.  '**ir 
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(CHILDREN  IN  SAFETY  SHOW; 


CLASSES  WILL  GIVE  EXHIBIT  OF 
EXPOsfelON. 
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Pupils  from  Institutions ;  fo^pm  Blind ' 
Will  Be  Seen  at  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace —  Several  Medals  Are  Award- 
ed for  Success  in  Designing  Ap- 
pliances for  Saving  Life. 


Children  will  take  a  prominent  part  in 
ijext  week's  programme  of  the  International 
Exposition  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  On  Monday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  will  give 
demonstrations  of  school  work,  gymnastics, 
games,  and  their  playground  activities.  On 
Tuesday  and  Friday  classes  from  the  public, 
elementary,  and  trade  schools  for  the  deaf 
will  give  similar  demonstrations,  and  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  classes  from  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  East  Side  Free  School  will 
giv@  exercises  showing  methods  of  physical 
trailing,  including  a  May-pole  dance  by 
the  psrtmary  children  and  folk  dances  by  the 
older  pupils. 

Herbert  S.  Ardell.  of  Brooklyn,  will  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  "Flies"  this  afternoon, 
and  to-night  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson,  of 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps,  will 
lecture  on  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  Mov- 
i%#  pictures  will  illustrate  both  lectures. '] 
The  expositions  have  been  augmented  by 
exhibits  from  Australia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland. 

Last  night,   at  the  annual   dinner  of  the 
American   Museum   of   Safety,    under   whose 
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auspices  the  International  Safety  and  Sani- 
tation Conference  is  being  held,  six  medals 
were  awarded  for  success  in  the  protection 
of  life  and  limb  by  safety  appliances  and 
In  the  industries.  They  were  presented  by 
Prof.  Frederick  R.  Hutton,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering  of  Colum- 
bia   University. 


KRUTTSCHNITT  RECEIVES  ME] 
For  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, received  the  E.  H.  Harriman 
memorial  medal,  offered  annually  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman,  to  the  American  steam- 
railway  making  the  best  record  in  accident 
prevention.  With  the  announcement  of  the 
award,  it  was  stated  that  the  Southern  Pa^ 
cific  had  not  lost  the  life  of  a  single  pas- 
senger in  five  years. 

The  Scientific  American  medal  was  pre- 
sented to  George  M.  Schroeder,  secretary  of 
the  Welin  Marine  Equipment  Company,  for 
the  invention  by  his  company  of  new  and 
efficient  types  of  lifeboats,  davits,  blocks, 
and  tackles. 

The  Traveller's  Insurance  medal  went  to 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  because 
of  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  protect  em- 
ployees, particularly  women  workers.  Pres- 
ident U.  N.  Bethell   received  this  medal. 

A  duplicate  of  this  medal  was  awarded 
to  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitaets  Gesell- 
sc-haft,  of  Berlin,  through  T.  C.  Martin,  its 
American  representative. 

The  Louis  Livingston  Seaman  medal, 
©warded  for  "progress  and  achievement  in 
the  promotion  of  hvgiene  and  the  mitigation 
of  occupational  diseases,"  went  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation,  and  President 
James  A.  Farrell  was  present  to  receive  it. 
The  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenec- 
tady received  the  Rathenau  medal  for  the 
"best  device  or  process  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry for  safeguarding  industrial  life  and 
health."  The  medal  was  presented  to  G. 
E.  Emmons,  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Dr.   John   H.    Finley,    State   Commissioner 
of   Education,   was   toastmaster   at  the   din-i 
?r>sand    President    Arthur    T.    Hadlcy, 
ale  University,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
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3L1MD  PUPILS  IN  FOLK  DANCE. 


B^monsi 


jmonstration   of   Proficiency   Given 
by  Glasses  at  the  Exposition  of 
Safety   and  Sanitation. 

A  demonstration  of  proficiency  by  blind 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  was  an  after- 
noon feature  at  the  International  Exposi-j 
tion  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  yesterday  in 
the  New  Grand  Central  Palace.  There  are 
fifteen  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  schools 
of  the  four  boroughs,  and  the  eighty  pupils 
to  take  part  were  from  schools  nearest  to 
the  exhibition  hall.  Dr.  Maxwell,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  ;  Dr.  Straubenmuller, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  Dr.  C.  Ward; 
Crampton,  head  of  the  department  of  physi- 
cal training,  made  addresses.  The  exercises 
were  directed  by  Dr.  Aldinger  and  Miss 
Adela  J.  Smith. 

The  system  of  instruction  for  the  blind 
by  raised  types  and  the  steps  by  which  they 
are  advanced  to  classes  with  seeing  pupils 
made  a  very  interesting  demonstration. 
Their  facility  in  taking  shorthand  notes 
from  dictation  and  transcribing  them,  on 
typewriters  and  in  long  hand  won  especali 
commendation.  There  was  also  a  physical 
exercising  drill,  folk  dances  and  singing, 
which,  after  separate  .exhibitions,  were  re-! 
peated  by  the  blind  pupils  in  company  with 
their  seeing  schoolmates. 

The  means  of  combating  bubonic  plague 
seemed  to  attract  more  interest  than  other 
exhibits  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 
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Education  of  Blind.. to  Be  Topic. 

The  proposition  to  have  the  blind  chil- 
drenjpf  the  District  educated  in  the  pub- 
licjHHEha^ls  will  be  considered  by  the 
s^ndwr  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  4:30 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  committee 
will  report  on  the  matter  at  the  full 
meeting  of  the  chamber,  to  be  held  to- 
morrow night. 
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DISTRIBUTE  GIFTS 

JO  SCHOOLS'  BUND 

Cleveland  Society  Wiembers 

GiVKChrisJmas  Party  to 

Si^ht^ss  Children. 

Boys   and   Girls   Gather   at 

Tree  They  Cannot 
\  See. 


A  huge  Christmas  tree,  decorated 
with  tinsel  and  gayly  colored  trinkets 
and  surrounded  by  piles  of  gifts,  stood 
in  the  parlor  at  Goodrich  house,  E. 
6th- st  and  St.  Clair-av  N.  E.,  yester- 
day afternoon  and  fifty  boys  and  girls 
waited  expectantly  before  it. 

These  boys  and  girls  never  had  seen 
a  Christmas  tree.  They  did  not  see 
this  one  and  they  were  totally  una- 
ware of  its  brightness. 


But  they  were  as  happy  as  though 
they  could  feast  their  eyes  on  its 
beauties,  for  they  knew  they  were  to 
be  given  the  presents  that  made  a  lit- 
tle mountain  about  its  base. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  the  blindj 
pupils  of  Cleveland  public  schools. 
They  were  attending  the  third  annual 
Christmas  party  given  bv  the  social 
service  committee  ot  tne  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Days  ago  each  blind  pupil  was 
asked  to  name  the  present  he  or  she 
most  desired.  The  list  was  taken  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer  and  purchases  made. , 

The  presents  yesterday  included 
dolls,  footballs,  sleds,  carts,  three  tri- 
cycles, blocks  and  toys .  of  all  sorts. 
Each  present  was  marked  in  the  name 
of  the  child  who  had  asked  for  it. 

After  the  gifts  had  Aoeen  distributed 
the  children  repeated  Christmas  exer- 
cises they  had  given  in  their  schoolsi 
Friday  and  then  came  the  feast  of  I 
pumpkin  pie,  ice  cream  cones,  cake, 
popcorn  and  fruit. 

The  children  came  from  Dike, 
■Brownell,  Waverly  and  Mill  schools. 
Five  were  kindergarten  pupils  from 
Memorial  school,  C6lliuwood,  Halle 
school  and  Goodrich  house. 

Among  the  members  of  the  social! 
service  committee  present  were  Mrs. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  George  Gardner,  Mrs. : 
W.  W.  Drake,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Guthrie  and 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Myers. 


East  Side  Youngsters 
Win  P.  S.  A.  L.  Meet 

Running  of  Blind.  Bo^  arid  Shattering 

of  Records  Features  in  Games 

at  Garden, 


Records  galore  were  shattered  yesterday, 
at  Madison..  Square  Garden  in  the 'tenth 
annual  games  of  the  elementary  schools] 
of    the    Public    Schools    Athletic    League.i 
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More  than  one  thousand  youngsters  took 
part  in  the  athletic  carnival,  and  while 
they  showed  a  lot  of  speed  it  was  in.  the 
|field  events  that  the  particular  prowess 
was  developed,  showing  that  he  lads  of 
the  schools  are  growing  brawnier  every 
day.  Four  out  of  the  eight  events  which 
were  contested  in  jumping  and  putting  the 
weights  had  new  figures  established  for 
the  boys  of  future  generations  to  shoot  at. 
The  only  mark  to  fall  in  the  running  races 
was  in  the  f fifty  yard  sprint  for  boys  of 
85  pounds  or  less.  In  this  race  Philip 
Kornweiss,  of  Public  School  No.  62,  Man- 
hattan, shaved  off  a  fifth  of  a  second 
from  the  best  that  had  been  on  the  books 
up  to  yesterday.  His  time  was  6  8-5s., 
which  is  good  enough  running  for  almost 
any  one. 


The  records  in  the  field  events  wihich 
went  'by  the  boards  were  in  the  running 
high  jump  for  85  pounders,  where  Moses 
Birdie  did  4  ft.  8  in.;  the  running  high 
jump,  100  pound  class,  in  which  W.  Reis 
did  4  ft.  11%  in. ;  the  eight  pound  shot  put, 
115  pound  class,  where  Samuel  .Schwartz 
did  39  ft.  11  in.;  the  standing  broad  jump, 
115  pound  class,  in  which  Frank  Sutliflf 
leaped  9  ft.  1  in.,  and  putting  the  twelve 
pound  shot,  for  boys  of  any  weight,  in 
which  John  Galligan  heaved  the  lead  out 
37  ft.  3*2  in. 

The  championship  was  won  by  the  team 
from  Public  School  No.  62,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  Hester  and  Essex  streets,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ghetto.  They  tallied  34% 
points.  The  other  leading  schools  to  tally 
were:—  No.  10,  Manhattan,  with  25;  No. 
171,  Manhattan,  with  16;  No.  3,  Bronx,  with 
10,  and  No.  40,  Manhattan,  with  10  points. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
meet  was  the  running  of  a  little  blind 
boy,  "Joe"  Harris,  of  Bublic  School  No. 
171.  He  won  second  place  in  his  heat  of 
the  sixty  yard  dash  and  finished  in  that 
position  in  the  semi-final,  but  he  was  shut 
out  in  the  final.  It  was  very  remarkable 
to  those  who  could  see  well  to  watch  this 
little  boy  cover  the  ground  as  fast  as  he 
did  without  deviating  from  his  course.  He 
was  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  six  thou- 
sand youngsters  who  watched  the' games,, 
although  all  the  satisfaction  he  could  get 
was  to  hear  the  cheers  of  the  enthusiastic 
youngsters. 

There  were  1,174  boys  in  the  games,  and 
before  the  start  was  made  they  paraded 
around  the  arena  in  athletic  costume  led 
by  a  band  of  schoolboys  -who  tooted  their 
instruments  like,  grownups.  All  stood  be- 
fore the  first  pistol  was  fired  and  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  then  every  one 
joined  in  singing  the  "'Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." When  the  last  strains  died  away 
bedlam  ;  broke  loose,  and  for  the  three 
(hours  the  meet  lasted  there  was  not  a 
moment  in  which  one  could  hear  himseilf 
think.  ■        .  | 

The  summaries  follow:—  ; 

Fifty  Yard  Dash  (85  Pound  Class). —Won  by 
Phillip  Kornwerlas,  No.  62,  Manhattan;  second, 
Olitsky,  No.  62,  Manhattan;  third,  W.  Pepper, 
No.  43,  Manhattan;  fourth.  I.  Schoenfeld,  No. 
147,  Manhattan.    Time,   6  3-5  seconds. 

Sixty  Yard  Dash  (100  Pound  Class).— Won  by 
Ivan  Delevante,  No.  80,  Brooklyn;  second,  How- 
ard Carroll,  No.  69,  Manhattan;  third,  Max 
Konecky,  No.  164,  Brooklyn;  fourth,  C.  Schwartz, 
No.  10,  Manhattan.    Time,  7  3*5  seconds. 

Seventy  Yard  Dash  (115  Pound  Class).— Won  by 
J.  Baohxach,  No.  10,  Manhattan;  second,  H. 
Simon,  No.  5,  Manhattan;  third,  T.  Meno,  No! 
Ill,  Queens;  fourth,  E.  Halpert,  No.  164,  Brook- 
lyn.   Time,   8  2-5  seconds. 

One  Hundred  Yard  Dash  (Umlimlted  Weight).-? 
Won  by  B.  Brown,  No.  5  Manhattan;  second,  W 
Storms,  No.  9  Brooklyn;  third,  M.  Cohen,  No.  10 
Manhattan;  fourth,  A.  Doctor,  No.  46  Manhat- 
tan.    Time,   11  4-5s. 

Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  Yard  Relay  <83 
Pound  Class).— Won  by  No.  62  Manhattan;  second 
No.  40  Manhattan;  third,  No.  27  Manhattan : 
fourth.  No.  23  Queens.     Tinip,   47*. 


CHARUES    MCER?  .WINNER.  tfUQt®  JUMP 


Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Yard  Relay  (100  Pound 
Class).—- Won  by  No.  40  Manhattan;  second,  NTo. 
14  Manhattan;  third,  No.  10  Manhattan;  fourtbi 
No.  62  Manhattan.     Time,  55  4-5s. 

Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Yard  Relay  (115  Pound 
Class).— Won  by  No.  62  Manhattan;  second,  No. 
19  Manhattan;  third,  No.  40  Manhattan;  fourth, 
■No.  10  Manhattan.  .  Time,  54s. 

Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty '-Yard  Relay  (tin 
limited  Weight).— Won  by  No,  43  Manhattan  I 
second,  No.  19  Manhattan;  third,  Nck  10  Mauhat 
tan.    Time,  Ira.  48  2-5s, 

Running    High    Jump    (85    Pound    Class',— Wod 
(by  Moses  Birdie,  No.  62  Manhattan,  i  ft.   S  in. 
second,    H=  ■  Gold-fed  er.    No,    42    Bronx;    third.    C 
Weiss,    No, '  9    Brooklyn;  -fourth,    I.    Ka.nl 
No.  62  Manhattan. 

Standing  Broad 'Ju4^P  (JS5  "Pound  Class),— Wo 
by  D. \Bro4y,  No.,  10  &ar-hattan,  S  feet;  second 
M,  Johasont  No,  10  Etsfcattani  tlikd,  |,  &&& 
thal^Ko.  4-i  BroJfe;  fourth,  E.  Soroka,  No.  62 
^ii.nliattan.  ,  1  ) 


Running  High  Jump  (100  Pound  Class),— Won 
by  W,  Reis,  No,  27  "Manhattan,  4  ft.  11%  in.; 
second,  A.  Cochran,  No.  •  >  Brooklyn;  third,  L 
Fishberg,  .No,  -12.  Bronx;  fourth.  Thomas  Murphy, 
No.  l>  Bronx,  and  6.  Cohen,  No,  (52  Manhattan, 
tied. 

Standing  Broad  Jump  (One  Hundred  Pound 
Class*. —  "Won  by  Charles  .  Moebs,  No,  3,  Bronx, 
8  feet  4%  isefhes;  Joseph  Goldstein,  No.  17:1,  Man- 
hattan;  third,   E.    Wagenfohr,  No.  9)  Brooklyn.   - 

Putting  the  Eight  Pound  Shot  (One  Hundred  and 
Fifteen  Pound  Class).— Won  fey  'Samuel  Schwartz, 
No.  I'll.  Manhattan,  39  feet  11  inches;  second, 
S.  S  chum  ache::,  No,  171,  Manhattan;  third,  S. 
WMtfceM,  No.  42,  Bronx;  fourth,  N.  Clark,  No.  10, 
Manhattan. 

j  Standing  Broad  Jump  (One  Hundred  and  Fifteen 
Pound  OlassK-r  Won  'by  Frank  -Sutliff,  No.  3, 
lironx.  9  feec-1  Inch; •  second,  -S.-  Sprayregen,  No. 
62,  Manhattan;  third,  .  A.  Butler;  fourth,  N. 
Blander,  No.   147,  Manhattan. 

Putting    12-Pound    Shot    (Unlimited    Weight).— 

Won  by  John  Calligan,  171  M.,  37  ft.  3%  in.; 
second,  G.  Greenstein,  62  M. ;  third,  S.  Weiss, 
157  Brooklyn;  fourth,  J.  Allen,  43  M. 

Running  High  Jump  (Unlimited  Weight). — Won 
I  by  Harry  Wilson,  40  Bronx,  5  ft.,  1  in. ;  second, 
!W.  Murphy,  42  Bronx;  third,  H.  Strauss,  10  M,{ 
fourth,   A.  Law,   163  Brooklyn. 


Blmrf  Boy  a  Marvel 

in  Elementary^ 
School  Games; 

Seven  Records 

Broken  by   Tads 
of  Cinder  Path 

Joseph  Harris,  of  P.  S.  171, 

Totally  Blind,  Races  with 

String  as  a  Guide. 


WINS  IN  SEMI-FINALS, 
DEFEATED  IN  FINALS 


Manhattan  Lads  Capture  Most  of 

the  Honors,  with  P.  S.  62 

in  the  Van. 

Seven  records  were  broken  in  the  an- 
nual indoor  track  and  field  championships  I 
for  elementary  schools  held  under  the  di-| 
rection  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  at  Madison  Square  Garden  yes-! 
terday  afternoon.  The  games  marked  the; 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  in  this 
city,  and  ten'  thousand  shouting  school- 
boys, of  whom  1,174  were  competitors  in 
the  various  events,  were  on  hand  to  honor 
the  occasion  in  a  fitting  manner.  General] 
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George  W.    Wingate,  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 

City    Superintendent    of    Schools;    Colonel 

Bates    and    other    persons    prominent    in 

public  life  were  present. 

One    of    the    features    of    the    afternoon 

|  was  the  performance  of  Joseph  Harris,  of 

|  Public     School    171,     Manhattan,     a    blind 

;  toy,   who  finished   second   in    his   trial  and 

semi-final   heats  of  the  60-yard  dash,   but 

was  distanced  in  the  final  by  Ivan  Dela- 

vante,    of   Public    School   89,    Brooklyn.    A 

tape    was    stretched   along   his   course,    at 

J  his   right   hand.     At   the  command   of   the 

'starter   Harris   went    to    his   mark   in   the 

1  conventional    style,    set    himself     and,    at 

j  the  bark  of  the  gun,  sprang  into  his  stride 

;  and  raced  away,   holding  the  tape  set  to 

guide    him.     He   showed   a   rare   burst   of 

|  speed,    too,    but    the    handicap    of    having 

to    keep    his    hand    On    the    tape,    coupled 

with  his  misfortune,  proved  too  much  for 

him,    although    in   the   trials    he    outraced 

;  many  boys  physically  perfect. 

"I  simply  run  as  hard  as  I  can  from 
i  start  to  finish,"  said  Harris,  after  he  had 
dressed,  "and  if  I  am  beaten  I  have  no 
complaint.  1  seem  to  know  when  a  boy 
is  coming  up  on  me,  and  try  a  little  hard- 
(  er.  I  can  see  nothing,  but  I  get  a  lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  competing,  and  some  day 
i   hope   to   win   a   championship," 

"Do    you    feel    at    all    timid    in    running 
along   when    you   can't    see   where   you're 
|  going?"   he  was  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "In  the  first  place,  i 
know  that  my  teachers  would  not  let  any 
harm  come  to  me,  and  I  know  that  •the 
tracks  are  well  built.  It  seemed  hard  at 
first  to  plunge  at  top  speed  into  the  dark- 
ness, but  it  is  as  easy  to  run  as  to  walk 
if  you  know  that,  you  are  being  guardedJ' 
The  Manhattan  schools  exercised  what 
amounted  to  a  tight  little  monopoly  in 
the  places  of  honor.  The  charlipionship 
\.aj  won  by  Public  School  62,  on  the  lower 
j^ast  bide,  with  a  total  of  '6V/2  points  to- 
ns credit.  The  youngsters  from  Public 
School  10,  in  upper  Manhattan,  were  sec- 
ond, with  25  points,  while  Public  School 
&S  third,  with  a  total  of  16  points.  I 
The  little  trust  was  "busted"  when 
Public  School  3,  of  The  Bronx,  shoulderea 
its  way  into  the  select  circle,  tieing  with 
me  lads  from  No.  40  tor  fourth  honors, 
with  10  points  each.  The  Brooklyn  school;* 
iaiied  lo  win  a  prominent  position. 

The  assault  on  the  records  began  when 
Phillips  Kornweiss.  of  Public  School  63, 
captured  the  50-yard  dash  in  0  3-5  s 
onds,  which  shattered  trie  old  mark  of 
t.  4-5  seconds.  M.  Birdie,  of  No  62,  Man- 
hattan, and  H.  (Joldl'eder.  of  \"o.  42.  The 
Bronx,    tied   for   first  place  m   the   running 


high  jump  in  the  8o-pound  class  at  4  feet 
8  inches,  which  added  t%  inches  10  tlfl 
record  established  by  C.  Fredericks,  a| 
No.  SO,  Manhattan,  in  1909,  and  J.  Gold|j 
stein,  of  No.  64,  Manhattan,  last  year£; 
Jack  Galligan,  of  No.  171,  Manhattan,; 
added  2%  inches  to  the  shot  put  in  th$ij 
unlimited  weight  class-  by  heading  *th|$i 
ball  37  feet  3y2  inches.  D.  Brody,  who 
leaped  8  feet  10%  inches  in  the  standing 
broad  jump  in  the  85-pound  class,  addeiij 
6%  inches  to  the  mark  hung  up  by  J| 
Solomon,  of  Public  School  10,  in  1909. 

The  other  record-breakers  were  W^ 
Reis,  who  cleared  the  bar  at  4  feet  ll^fl 
inches  in  the  running  high  jump  in  thirl 
H*-0©und  class;  Frank  Sutliff,  of  Public] 
School  3,  of  The  Bronx,  who  jumped  9 
feet  1  inch  in  the  115-pound  class  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  and  Sam  Schwartz,  who 
heaved  the  eight-pound  shot  39  feet  11; 
inches  in  the  115-pound  class. 

Nothing  was  overlooked  to  make  thej 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  a 
complete  success.  There  was  an  Olympic! 
parade  of  the  athletes,  who  were  led  by  j 
the  brass  band  of  Public  School  21,  under  J 
the  direction  of  John -Doty,  the  principal. 
The  boys  halted  in  front  of  the  review- 
ing stand,  where  they  pledged  their  al- 1 
legiance  to  the  flag.  That  ceremony  over, 
the  band  played  the  national  anthem  andj 
the  entire  assemblage  rose  and  joined  in 
a  mighty  chorus. 

R.  Brown,  a  negro  runner  of  Public 
School  5,  of  Manhattan,  ran  to  an  easy| 
victory  in  the  100-yard  dash.  Brown  was 
easily  the  best  man  in  the  race,  and,  i 
had  he  been  pressed  to  the  limit  of  his 
speed,  might  have  established  a  new  rec-i 
ord.  The  relay  team  of  Public  School  43,  j 
Manhattan,  won  as  it  pleased  in  the  un-! 
limited  weight  class.         , 

The  summaries  follow: 


50-yard  dash  (so-pound  class) — Won  by 
PhiLip  Kornweiss,  Public  School  62  ;  T. 
Obtetsky,  Public  School  62,  Manhattan, 
second;  W.  Pepper,  Public  School  43,  The 
Bronx,  third.  Time,  0:06  3-5.  Establish- 
ing n   new  record. 

60-yard  dash  (100-pound  class) — Won 
by  Ivan  Delevante,  Public  School  89, 
Brooklyn ;  Howard  Carroll,  Public  School 
69,  Manhattan,  second;  Max  Konecky, 
Public  School  164,  Brooklyn,  third.  Time, 
0  :07  3-5. 

7  0-yard  dash  ( 11 5-pound  class) — Won| 
by  J.  Bachrach,  Public  School  10,  Man-1 
hattan;  H.  Simon,  Public  School  5,  Man- 
hattan, second  ;  T.  Meno,  Public  School  11,| 
Queens,  third.     Time,   0  :0S  2-5. 

Standing  broad  jump  (100-pound  class) 
—  Won  by  Charles  Moehrs,  Public  School 
3,  The  Bronx,  with  a  leap  of  8  feet  4^ 
inches;  Joseph  Goldstein,  Public  School  3,; 
The  Bronx,  second,  with  a  leap  of  8  feet 
2%    inches.      J.    Byrne,    Public    School    40. 


Manhattan,  and  F.  Wagenfoch,  Public 
School  42,  The  Bronx,  tied  for  third  with 
a  leap  of  8  feet  2%  inches. 

Putting:  8 -pound  shot  (115-pound  class) 
—Won  by  Samuel  Schwartz,  Public  School 
171,  Manhattan,  with  a  put  of  39  feet  1} 
inches ;  Sidney  Schumaker,  Manhattan, 
second,  with  a  put  of  35  feet  6  inches;  S. 
Whitten.  Public  School  42,  The  Bronx, 
third,  with  a  put  of  3  4  feet  2  inches. 

Standing-  broad  jump  (115-pound  class) 
—Won  by  Frank  Sutliffe,  Public  School  3, 
The  Bronx,  with  a  leap  of  9  feet  1  inch: 
B.  Sprayregen,  Public  School  62,  Manhat- 
tan, second,  with  a  leap  of  8  feet  9l/j 
inches  ;  A.  Butler,  Public  School  69,  third, 
with  a  leap  of  8  feet  7  inches. 

Putting-  12-pound  shot — Won  by  Jack 
Galligan,  Public  School  171,  Manhattan, 
with  a  put  of  37  feet  V-/%  inches;  A.  Green- 
stein,  Public  School  t.  The  Bronx,  second, 
with  a  put  of  32  feet  1%  inches;  Sarn 
Weiss,  Public  School  157,  Brooklyn,  third, 
with  a  put  of  31  feet  1  inch. 

100-yard  dash  (unlimited  weight  class)— 
Won  by  R.  Brown,  P.  S.  5,  Manhattan; 
W.  Storms,  P.  S.  9,  Brooklyn,  second;  M. 
Cohen,  P.  S.  10,  Manhattan,  third.  Time, 
0:11. 

360-yard  relay  race  (85-pound  class)— 
Won  by  P.  S.  62  (Kenmel,  Korn,  Selisnick 
and  Kornweiss);  P.  S.  40,  Manhattan 
(Campeon,  Shapiro,  Schwartz  and  O'Don- 
nell),  second;  P.  S.  27,  Mannattan  (Pol- 
lack, Silverman,  Hevern  and  Dunn),  third. 
No  time  taken.  <• 

440-yard  relay  race  (100-pound  class)— 
Won  by  P.  S.  40,  Manhattan  (Kenney, 
Siviero,  Vayda  and  Buscelli);  P.  S.  14, 
Manhattan  (Conway,  Leander,  San  George 
and  Johnson),  second;  P.  S.  10,  Manhattan 
(Goldstein.  La  Forest,  Grossman  and 
Moss),   third.     Time,  0:55  4-5. 

440-yard  relay  race  (115-pound  class)— 
Won  by  P.  S.  62,  Manhattan  (Dena,  Juris, 
Alsofrom  and  Wexler);  P.  S.  19,  Manhat- 
tan (Genorese,  Di  Marco,  Stuart  and  Cen- 
tino),  second;  P.  S.  40,  Manhattan  (Oliveri, 
Mittlesberg,  Scribean  and  Locheavea), 
third.     Time,  0:54. 

SSO-yard  relay  race  (unlimited  weight 
class)— Won  by  P.  S.  43,  Manhattan  (De 
Witt,  Riordan,  Toodles  and  Reilley);  P.  S. 
19,  Manhattan  (Zeller,  Kaufman,  Bleicher 
and  French),  second;  P.  S.  10,  Manhattan 
(Schroeper,  Lee,  Smith  and  Terry),  third. 
Time,    1:48  2-5. 

Running  high  jump  (85-pound  class)— 
M.  Birdee,  P.  S.  67,  Manhattan,  and  H. 
Goldfeder,  P.  S.  42.  Bronx,  tied  for  first 
place  at  4  feet  8  inches,  Birdine  winning 
the  jump-off;  C.  Weiss,  of  P.  S.  9,  Brook- 
lyn,  third,   with  a  leap  of  4  feet  6  inches. 

Standing  broad  jump  (85-pound  class)— 
Won  by  D.  Brody,  P.  S.  10,  Manhattan, 
with  a  leap  of  8  feet  10%  inches;  M.  John- 
son, P.  S.  10,  Manhattan,  second,  with  a 
leap  of  7  feet  11%  inches;  N.  Hepsman, 
third,   with   a  leap  of  7  feet  11  inches. 

Running  high  jump  (100-pound  class)— 
Won  by  W.  Rees,  P.  S.  27.  Manhattan, 
with  a  leap  of  4  feet  11%  inches;  A.  Coch- 
ran, P.  S.  9,  Brooklyn,  second,  with  a 
lea])  of  4  feet  10  inches;  J.  Westerberg,  P. 
S.  IS,  Manhattan,  third,  with  a  leap  of 
4  feet  9  inches. 
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EDISON  COMPANY  WINS 

GRAND  PRIZE  AT  SHOW 



More  Than  100  Blind  Tots  Exhibit 

at  Exposition  oT  Sanitation 

and  Safety. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  Safety  and  Sani- 
tation, in  the  electrical  industry,  was 
awarded .  to  The  New  York  Edison 
Company  for  the  lead  which  it  has 
taken  in  safeguarding  generating  ma- 
chinery and  the  handling  of  high  ten- 
sion current  and  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  tested  safety  de- 
vices with  which  it  has  provided  its 
employees  for  their  protection.  The 
exhibit  of  The  New  York  Edison 
Company  at  the  Exposition  was  one  of 
particular  interest  in  that  it  showed 
graphically  why  the  company  was 
awarded  the  grand  prize.  A  section 
of  one  of  the  switch  galleries  of 
which  there  are  hundreds  a't  the  Wa- 
terside Station,  39th  street  and  the 
East  River,  where  current  is  generat- 
ed for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  at 
the  rate  of  500,000  horse-power  a  day, 
was  constructed  on  the  main  floor  and 
showed  how  the  current  is  conveyed 
from  the  generating  machines  to  the 
lines.  As  the  current  is  handled  at 
6,600  volts  all  connections  are  made 
and  broken  in  oil  compartments  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  arc.  There  are 
rubber  gloves  and  shoes  and  all  kinds 
of  insulated  tools  devised  especially 
for  the  company's  use. 

Blind    Tots    Day. 

Last   Thursday     was      "Blind   Chil- 
dren's Day"   and   100   blind  tots  were 
brought  to  the  exposition  by  their  par-  ! 
ents  and  guides  and  during  the  after- 
noon went  through  their  regular  class- 
room  work.      They   also    did    physical  I 
drills,    rope    skipping,    roller    skating! 
and   dancing.     Under  the  auspices  of 
the   New    York    Women's    League    for , 
Animals,  Mrs.  Mary  Searl  Sage  spoke  j 
on    "Humane   Education"   the   subject 
being   about    the    treatment    of   dumb 
animals.     The  evening  was  given  over 
to  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  con- 
servation   of   vision    and    the    preven- 
tion of  blindness.     Among  the  speak- 


iers  were  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Dr. 
G.  H.  Grout,  Dr.  E.  M.  Alger,  Dr.  Her- 
bert  W.    Wooton,    L.    B.    Marks,    and 

l  Clarence  M.  Abbott.  There  were  two 
First  Aid  Drills  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Hospital  Medical   Corps. 
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Blind  Boy  Is 

Fine  Runner 


A  blind  boy's  sprinting  was  the 
feature  of  the  indoor  track  and  field 
championships  for  elementary  schools 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
School  Athletic  league  in  Madison 
Square  garden,  New  York  city,  Sat- 
urday. 

Joseph  Harris  of  Public  School  171, 
Manhattan,  the  blind  boy  in  question, 
finished  second  in  his  trial  and  semi- 
final heats  of  the  60-yard  dash,  but 
was  distanced  in  the  final  by  Ivan 
Delevante  of  Public  School  89,  Brook- 
lyn. 

A  tape  was  stretched  along  his 
course  at  Harris'  right  hand.  At  the 
command  of  the  starter  Harris  went 
to  his  mark  in  the  conventional  style, 
set  himself,  and  at  the  bark  of  the 
gun,  sprang  into  his  stride  and  raced 
away,  holding  che  tape  set  to  guide 
him.  He  showed  a  rare  burst  of 
speed,  too,  but  the  handicap  of  having 
to  keep  his  hand  on  the  tape  proved 
too  much  for  him,  although  in  the 
trials  he  outraced  many  boys  phys- 
ically  perfect. 

"I  sumply  run  as  hard  as  I  can  from 
start  to  finish,"  said  Harris,  after  he 
had  dressed,  "and  if  I  am  beaten  I 
have  no  complaint.  I  seem  to  know 
when  a  boy  is  coming  up  on  me  and 
try  a  little  harder.  I  can  see  noth- 
ing, but  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
competing  and  some  day  I  hope  to 
win    a    championship." 

"Do  you  feel  at  all  timid  in  run- 
ning along  when  you  can't  see  where 
you   are  going?"   he  was  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "In  the  first 
place  I  know  that  my  teachers  would 
not  let  any  harm  come  to  me  and 
I  know  that  the  tracks  are  well  built. 
It  seemed  hard  at  first  to  plunge 
top  speed  into  darkness,  but  it  is 
as  easy  to  run  as  to  walk  if  you  know 
that   you   are    being   guarded." 
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BLIND  BOY  AT  HEAD 
OF  A  CLASS  OF  lffi 


Schenck,  Despite  Affliction,  Gets 
*  Highest  Honors  at  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School. 


HE   NOW   WILL   STUDY   LAW 


Hard  Work,  Not  Sympathy,  Gained 

Honors   for    Him — School    Is 

Proud  of  Him. 


William  R.  Schenck  of  Bayside,  L.  I., 
a  blind  boy,  18  years  old,  was  graduated 
last  night  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School  at  the  head  of  his  class  of  145 
boys.  He  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  with  as  happy  a  smile  as  any 
of  his  classmates,  to  receive  his  honors. 
His  bearing  was  confident  when  he  got 
up*  to  give  an  address.  Young  Schenck 
won  his  honors  by  hard  work.  He  has 
received  much  sympathy  because  of  his 
affliction,  but  he  has  not  asked  for  it. 

Schenck  was  one  of  four  boys  of  the 
class  who  were  entitled  to  "  high 
honors  "  because  in  class  standing  they 
had  obtained  more  than  90  per  cent. 
Of  the  four,  Schenck  stood  highest.  In 
his  four  years  at  De  Witt  Clinton  his 
average  standing  was  more  than  90  per 
cent.  He  moreover  won  special  honors 
in  four  subjects.  He  received  the  high- 
est mark  in  the  Regents'  examination 
in  English.  He  has  won  a  State  schol- 
arship amounting  to  $100.  He  has  not 
specialized,  but  has  taken  the  general 
school  course  except  in  drawing. 

Schenck  is  a  son  of  Daniel  Schenck  of 
Bayside.  The  boy  has  been  blind  prac- 
tically all  of  his  life.  In  grammar  school 
he  made  a  record  for  scholarship.  He 
always  has  attended  regular  classes, 
but    has    used    books    prepared    for    the 


blind.  He  is  especially  fond  of  history, 
and  in  De  Witt  Clinton  his  average 
standing  in  this  study  was  more  than  90 
per  cent.  In  two  respects  he  has  been 
badly  handicapped  all  through  his  school 
course.  He  has  been  unable  to  take  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  in  physical 
training.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
best  debaters  in  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  debating  team  and 
represented  his  school  in  a  debate  at  | 
Copper  Union. 

The  boy  travels  from  his  home  on  Long 
Island  to  New  York  each  day  unac-| 
companied.  He  walks  to  the  railroad 
station  in  Bayside  alone,  except  for  the 
company  of  friends  he  may  meet  upon 
the  way.  Every  morning  at  the  top  of 
the  escalator  in  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion one  of  his  mates  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  him  and  accompany  him 
to  the  school.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  volunteers  for  this  duty,  for  young 
Schenck  was  a  favorite  with  his  class- 
mates. 

Schenck  now  intends  to  study  law,  and 
an  effort  may  be  made  to  get  him  a 
scholarship  in  Columbia,  for  it  is  his 
desire  to  enter  the  Law  School  there. 

"  Schenck  is  one  of  the  best  pupils 
that  De  Witt  Clinton  has  turned  out," 
said  one  of  his  teachers  yesterday.  "  His 
honors  came  as  the  result  of  his  own 
effort.  The  boy  has  not  only  a  brilliant 
mind,  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  work 
and  study.  We  are  justly  proud  of  him.  [ 
If  he  takes  up  the  study  of  law  he  will 
forge  to  the  front,  in  spite  of  his  phys- 
ical  handicap." 
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started  t#day  by  Schenck,  a  blind 
boy,  eighl^en  years  sp,ld,  just  gradu- 
ated at  thfcN#8  Witt  Clinton  High 
School  at  the  head  of  his  class  of  14S 
boys,  to  study  law.  Young  Schenck 
won  his  honors  by  hard  work.  He 
has  received  much  sympathy  because 
of  his  affliction,  but  he  has  not  asked 
for  it. 
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jthe  class  who  were  entitled  to  "high 
honors"  because  in  class  standing 
ithey  had  obtained  more  than  80  per 
|cent.  Of  the  four,  Schenck  stood 
highest.  In  his  four  .years  at  De 
Witt  Clinton  his  average  standing 
was  more  than  90  per  cent.""  He  re- 
ceived the  highest  mark  in  the  Re- 
gents' examination  in  English.  He 
has  won  a  State  scholarship  amount- 
ing to  $100. 

Schenck  is  a  son  of  Daniel  Schenck. 
The  boy  has  been  blind  practically 
all  of  his  life.  In  grammar  school 
he  made  a  record  for  scholarship.  He 
;s  especially  fond  of  history,  and  inu 
De  Witt  Clinton  his  average  stand- 
ing in  this  study  was  more  than  90 
(per  cent.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
debaters  in  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  debating  team 
and  represented  his  school  in  a  de- 
bate at  Cooper  Union. 

The  boy  travels  from  his  home  on 
Long  Island  to  New  York  each  day 
unaccompanied.  He  walks  to  the 
railroad  station  in  Bayside  alone,]  ex- 
cept for  the  company  of  friends*  he 
may  meet  upon  the  way.  Every 
morning  at  the  top  of  the  escalator 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Station  one  of 
lais  mates  has  been  accustomed  to 
meet  him  and  accompany  him  to  the 
school. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  get  him 
a  scholarship  in  Columbia,  for  it  is 
his  desire  to  enter  the  Law  School 
there,  v 
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BMNH    BOY    LEADS    HIS     CLASS 

W.  R.  Schenck  of  Bayside  Graduates 
from  New  York:  High  School  with 
Highest    Honors 

William  R.  Schenck  of  Bayside,  L.  I., 
a  blind  boy,  eighteen  years  old,  was  grad- 
uated this  week  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  at  the  head  of  his  class  of  145 
boys.  Schenck  was  one  of  four  boys  of 
the  class  who  were  entitled  to  "high  hon- 
ors" because  in  class  standing  they  had 
obtained  more  than  ninety  per  cent.  Of 
the  four,  Schenck  stood  highest.  In  his 
four  years  at  De  Witt  Clinton  his  average 
standing  was   more   than   ninety   per  cent. 


He  moreover  won*  special  honors  in  four 
subjects.  He  received  the  highest  mark 
in  the  Regents'  examination  in  English. 
He  has  won  a  State  scholarship  amounting 
to  $100.  He  has  not  specialized,  but  has 
taken  the  general  school  course  except  m 
drawing.  Schenck  is  a  son  of  Daniel 
Schenck  of  Bayside.  The  boy  has  been 
blind  practically  all  of  his  life. 
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chenck,     Despite    Affliction 
Gets  Highest  Honors 


HE  WILL  NOW  STUDY  LAW 


Hard  Work,  Not  Sympathy,  Grained 


Honors  for  Him — School  Is 
Proud  <rf  Him. 
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R.  Scheneck  of  Bayside,  L 
a  blind  boy,  18  years  old,  was  graduated 
recently  ,  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
school  at  the  head  of  his  Class  of  145 
boys.  He  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  with  as  happy  a  smile  as  any 
of  his  classmates,  to  receive  his  honors. 
His  bearing  was  confident  when  he  got 
up  to  give  an  address.  Young  Schenck 
won  his  honors  by  hard  work.  He  has 
rcffflred  much  sympathy  because  of  his 
affliction,  but  he  has  not  asked  for  it. 
Schenck  was  one  of  four  boys  of  the 
class  who  were  entitled  to  "high  hon- 
ors" because  in  class  standing  they  had 
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the  four,  Schenck  stood  highest.  In 
his  four  years  at  De  Witt  Clinton  his 
;  average  standing  was  more  than  90  per 
cent.  He  moreover  won  special  hon- 
ors in  four  subjects.  He  received  the 
highest  mark  in  the  Begents'  examina- 
tion in  English.  He  has  won  a  State 
scholarship  amounting  to  $100.  He  has 
not  specialized,  but  has  taken  the  gener- 
al school^  course  except  in  drawing. 

Schenck  "is  a  son  ot  Daniel  Schenck  of 
Bayslde.  The  boy  has  ben  blind  plac- 
tically  all  of  his  life.  In  grammar 
school  he  made  a  record  for  scholarship. 
He  always  has  attended  regular  classes, 
but  has  used  books  prepared  for  the 
blind.  He  is  especially  fond  of  history, 
and  in  De  Witt  Clinton  his  average 
standing  in  this  study  was  more  than 
90  per  cent.  In  two  respects  he  has 
been  badly  handicapped  all  through  his 
school  course.  He  has  been  unable  to 
take  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  phy- 
sical training.  He  was,  however,  oue 
of  the  best  debaters  in  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, and  was  a  member  of  the  debating 
team  and  represented  his  school  in  a 
ebate  at  Copper  Union. 

The  boy  travels  from  his  home  on 
.l»ong  Island  to  New  York  each  day  un- 
accompanied. He  walks  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  Bay  side  alone,  except  for 
the  company  of  friends  he  may  meet  up- 
on the  way.  Every  morning  at  the  top 
of  the  escalator  in  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion one  of  his  mates  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  him  and  accompany  him 
to  the  school.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  volunteers  for  this  duty,  for  young 
Schenck  was  a  favorite  with  his  class- 
mates. 

Schenck  now  intends  to  study  law, 
and  an  effort  may  be  made  to  get  him  a 
scholarship  in  Columbia,  for  it  is  his 
desire  to  enter  the  Law  School  there. 

''Schenck  is  one  of  the  best  pupils 
that  De  Witt  Clinton  has  turned  out." 
said  one  of  his  teachers  recently.  "His 
honors  came  as  the  result  of  his  own 
effort.  The  boy  has  not  only  a  bril- 
liant mind,  but  he  has  a  capacity  for 
work  and  study.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
him.  If  he  takes  up  the  study  of  law 
he  will  forge  to  the  front,  in  spite  of 
his  physical  handicap.'' 
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B'LINO  BOY  TO  BE  LAWYER. 


"William    Sehencl£   to    Enter   Colnm- 


#bia  i 


ia  and  Hopes  to  Be  a  Success. 

am  going  to  study  law  and  when  1 
get  through  my  course  I  hope  to  make 
a  success  as  a  lawyer." 

William  Schenck  the  eighteen-year- 
old  blind  boy  who  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School  i  last  week,  made  that  statement 
yesterday.  He  will  soon  enter  Columbia 
University.  Before  entering  the  high 
school  he  attended  Public  School  No.  20, 
Manhattan,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  honors. 

He  will  receive  a  State  scholarship  and 
also  get  $300  for  a.  reader  to  help  him 
while  studying.  The  Association  for  tha 
Blind  has  offered  to  defray  his  other 
jucptoiM.    ___ '   .  , , uJ 
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ink  going  to  study  law  and  when 
I"  feet  through  my  course  I  hope  to 
make  a  success  as  a  lawyer."  William 
Sejhenck,    the      eighteen-year-old   blind; 


3oy   who  graduated  at  the  head 
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Claras  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  high 
school  last  week,  made  that  statement 
yesterday.  He  will  soon  enter  Colum- 
bia university.  He  will  receive  a  state! 
scholarship  and  also  get  $300  for  aj 
reader  to  help  him  while  studying.  The 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  offered 
to   defray  his   other  expenses. 
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SCHENCK  ENTERS  COLUMBIA 


IJJind  Boy  Begins  Arts  Course 
at  University. 

J^illiam  R.  Schenck,  the  blind  boy 
w^'was  graduated  from  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School  last  month  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  entered  Columbia  yester- 
day in  the  arts  course.  Afterward  he 
will  take  the  law  course,  he  says. 

Out  of  his  grant  of  $300  a  year  given 
by  the  state  to  blind  students,  he  will 
engage  readers. 

In  the  last  six  years  four  blind  stu- 
dents have  entered  Columbia  and  three 
were  graduated  with  honors. 

Schenck,  who  is  eighteen,  Will  com- 
mute unaccompanied  from  Bayside 
Long  Island.  J 
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BLIND  YOUTH  TAKES 
TOLUMBIA  COURSE 


at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
I the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  a  month 
lago,  William  R.  Schenck,  who  is  blind,  is 
to-day  enrolled  as  a  student  in  Columbia 
University,  entering  the  arts  course.  After 
lie  completes  hia»  studies  in  that  course,  he 
says  he  will  study  law.  He  says  it  is  his 
ambition  to  become  a  lawyer. 

Out  of  his  grant  of  ?3C0  a  year,  given"  by 
the  State  to  blind  students,  Schenck  will 
engage  readers  to  assist  him.  Schenck, 
who  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  is  a  com- 
muter, and  will  travel  to  and  from  Bay- 
side,   L.   1. 1   unaccompanied. 

Of  the  four  blind  students  who  have  en- 
tered  Columbia  T  7ru  versity   in   the  l»«t  ^x 

year*  three  were  graduated  with  honor*,  j>. 
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Blind  Honor  Scholar 
NowColumbiaStudent 


'fllOftn  R.  Schenck,  the  blind  boy 
whftwjfraduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  from  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  last  week,  entered  Columbia 
College  yesterday  for  the  four-year 
arts  degree  course.  He  will  be 
aided  by  student  readers  employed 
under  the  annual  State  appropriation 
of   $300   for   each  blind   student. 

He  will  commute  from  his  home 
in  Bayside,  L.  I.,  to  Columbia,  every 
day.  He  will  probably  typewrite  his 
examination  papers  in  a  separate 
room.  Aside  from  this  he  will  have 
110  privileges  over  other  students. 
From  college  he  plans  to  enter  law 
school 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Preston  W.  Slosson.  Postgraduate, 
has  succeeded  Simon  Ban-  as  editor- 
in-chief   of   the   literary    monthly. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  will 
give  their  annual  Junior  Week  con- 
cert, followed  .  by  a  dance  in  Earl 
Hail,    this    evening. 

A  special  organ  recital  scheduled 
for  4  p.  m.,  on  Thursday.  Alumni 
Day,  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Professor  Walter  H.  Hall. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ross,  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  delivered  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "Why  1  Be- 
lieve in  Christ,"  in  the  Horace  Mann! 
Auditorium,  yesterday  at  noon.  The 
second  will  be  delivered  at  noon  to- 
day. 

NEW    YORK     UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Vittorio  Racca,  of'  "Rome,  as- 
sumed his  duties  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity yesterday  as  professor  of 
Italian    literature   and    languages. 

Many  students  will  participate  to- 
morrow in  the  first  session  of  the  in- 
door athletic  meet,  which  will  be 
held    weekly. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  Accounts 
and  Finance,  will  hold  their  Junior 
Prom    on   April   24. 

James  H.  Callanan,  editor  of  the 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Union  Star,  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  the  iSchool 
of  Journalism  yesterday,  on  "The 
(Survival  of  the  Fittest  in  Newspaper 
Making." 
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Miss  Trainor  Calls 
at  Normal  School 


IN  BEHALF  OMUND 
GIRL  STUDENT 


Says  Faculty  Takes  Narrow 


i . :  ^ 


View 


Miss  Rose  B.  Trainor,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind,     at    Watertown,     accompanied    by 

in  in r iininrivm    Dr.    W.    C.    Trainor,   had     a 

conference  with  Principal  William  B.  As- 
pinwall  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
i  the  state  normal  school,  yesterday.  Miss 
Trainor' s  vist  was  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Miss  Mary  Curran,  the  blind  girl  student, 
whom  Principal  Aspinwall  has  denied  a 
diploma. 


The  interview  was  a  tempestuous  one 
and  Miss  Trainor  was  impressed  with 
what  she  described  as  the  "narrow  view" 
taken  by  Principal  Aspinwall  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty.  Miss  Trainor 
was  shown  into  Principal  Aspinwall' s 
office  and  later  asked  to  come  to  another 
room. 

After  she  had  been  seated  a  few  min- 
utes, and  was  about  to  speak  she  sudden- 
ly turned  to  Principal  Aspinwall  and 
asked  him  who  else  was  in  the  room. 

Principal  Aspinwall  then  introduced  her 
to  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  quiet- 
lv  entered   and   had    apparently    intended 


witness  the   interview 

without  being  known   to   the   speaker. 

Miss  Trainor  said,  among  other  things, 
that  Principal  Aspinwall  had  declared 
he  never  had  heard  of  a  blind  girl  grad- 
uating from  a  normal  school  until  he  had 
been  told  by  Atty.  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
who  is  acting  for  Miss  Mary  Curran  in 
her   fight   to    receive   a  diploma. 

Miss  Trainor.  in  an  interview  last  night, 
described  her  experiences  with  Principal 
Aspinwall    as    follows:— 

"I  interviewed  Principal  Aspinwall  this 
morning,  in  order  that  I  might  get  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  learn  just  why  Miss 
Curran  would  not  be  allowed  to  appren- 
tice and  receive  a  diploma  from  the  Nor- 
mal school. 

"At  first  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  she  could  not  apprentice  and  receive 
her  diploma  from  the  school  because  she 
was  blind.  When  asked  if  he  thought  that 
because  a  person  was  without  sight  or 
without  hearing,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  mental  darkness,  he  modi- 
fied his  first  statement. 

"He  said  that  Miss  Curran  could  not 
receive  her  diploma  because  she  had  not 
fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  and 
could  not  take  such  subjects  as  drawing, 
and  writing,  therefore  could  not  obtain 
the  required  number  of  points. 

"AYhen  asked  if  something  could  not  be 
substituted  whereby   she  could  make  up 


the 


sufficient    number   of 


points,  for  example,  substitute  clay  mod- 
eling for  drawing,  he  replied  that  she 
had   not  suggested   it  to  him. 

"I  ask,  'Is  it  for  the  pupil  to  suggest 
to  the  teacher,  or  is  it  for  the  teacher  to 
suggest  and  so  direct  the  thought  of  the 
pupils?' 

"He  then  gave  me  to  understand  that 
she  had  entered  more  as  a  visitor  and  ob- 
server. 1  had  been  led  to  believe  other- 
wise, and  asked  Mr.  Aspinwall  if  he 
would  kindly  call  Miss  Curran  so  that  in 
his  presence  I  might  learn  from  her  un- 
der   what  conditions   she  had   understood 


she  entered.  This  could  not  be  convenient- 
ly done  then,  so  such  a  meeting  was 
planned  for  3  o'clock. 

"Then  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Aspinwall 
and  some  members  of  his  faculty  I  asked 
Miss  Curran  to  state  exactly  under  what 
conditions  she  assumed  when  she  entered 
and  if  she  expected  to  obtain  a  diploma. 
Miss  Curran  stated  that  she  assumed 
she  entered  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  students;  that  Mr.  Aspinwall  at 
that  time  told  her  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee   her    a   diploma. 

"Miss  Curran  further  stated  that  at 
the  time  of  entrance  she  was  ready  and 
willing  to  take  the  examinations  and  was 
surprised  when  she  learned  that  she 
would  not  have  to  take  them. 

"I  then  asked  if  Miss  Curran  had  con- 
tributed her  share  to  the  class  and  if  i 
she  had  been  marked  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  students.  I  was  informed 
that  she  had  contributed  her  share  to 
the  class  work,  but 


had    been    marked 

more  liberally  than  her  fellow  students. 
This  was  a  revelation  to  Miss  Curran 
and  she  stated  that  never  until  this  af- 
ternoon was   she   aware  of  this  fact. 

"To  my  mind  the  faculty  at  the  normal 
school  have  taken  an  extremely  narrow 
view    of    the    whole    situation.      They    ex- 

gressed  themselves   as   having  done  Miss 
urran    an    extreme    kindness    in    taking 
her  as  a  pupil  in  their  school. 

"It  was  interesting  to  contrast  this  at- 
titude with  that  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Murdock  and  his  faculty 
at  the  North  Adams  normal  school.  They 
welcomed  us  both  from  a  psychological 
and  ethical  p^nt  of  view.  I  pursued  my 
course  on  the  same  basis  as  the  seeing 
students  and  was  judged  and  marked 
from  the  same  standard. 

"When  it  came  time  to  apprentice  there 
was  never  any  question  raised  as  to  my 
ability  to  perform  this  end  of 
the  work.  On  the  completion  of  my  work 
I  received  my  diploma  unconditioned,  the 
same  as  my  other  students.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  standard  of  the  normal  schools 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Worcester  schools,  and  that  the  pupils 
did  not  suffer  any  loss  by  having  a  blind 
student    teacher. 

"Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Aspinwall,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Curran,  inferred  that  the 
school  committee  would  not  be  willing 
for  Miss  Curran  to  apprentice;  now  that 
we  find  that  the  school  committee  have 
no  hand  at  all  in  this  matter,  the  fac- 
ulty 

at   the   normal   school 

in  order  to  absolve  themselves  of  all 
blame,  say  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
State   board   of   education   to   settle." 

During  the  interview,  members  of  the 
faculty  were  amazed  at  Miss  Trainor's 
clearness  of  understanding-,  and  one  mem- 
ber said  he  thought  that  Miss  Trainor 
could  see.  To  this  Miss  Trainor  replied 
that  she  wished  she  could,  but  that  she 
considered  that  statement  as  being  high- 
ly complimentary. 


As  a  matter  of  reference,  she  submit- 
ted the  following-  testimonials,  not  so 
much  on  behalf  of  her  own  interests  as 
to  show  that  blind  teachers  were  suc- 
cessful, using  herself  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample. .......... 

This  letter  was  given  Miss  Trainer  by- 
Principal  F.  F.  Murdock  of  North  Adams 
state  normal  school:— 

"Aliss  Rosg .  Ev  -T£aino$ 

from  this  school  June  20,  .1911.  She  was 
received  on  an  'excellent'  certificate 
from  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  and  has  maintained  the  same  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  her  normal 
course. 

"Her  work  in  the  training  school  has 
been  of  the  same,  length  as  that  of  other 
students  and  in  variety  has  differed  only 
in  the  omission  of  those  subjects  or 
parts  of  subjects  from  which  the  use  of 
the   eyes   is   absolutely    necessary. 

"The  quality  of  her  instruction  is  ex- 
cellent: 

advance  work  and.  drill 

have  been  well  done.  Teachers  have  re- 
peatedly made  a  test  of  her  pupils  and 
found  them  to  understand  and  to  hold 
what  Miss  Trainor  has   taught  them. 

"The  children  seem  to  give  interest  and 
attention  to  her  as  to  other  student 
teachers,  realizing  the  force  of  her  per- 
sonality and  the  skill  of  her  teaching. 
I  have  personally  observed  her  at  work 
and  have  been  very  favorably  impressed 
wi  h  the  success  attained.  It  seems  to 
me  very  certain  that  Miss  Trainor  can 
render  excellent  service  as  a  teacher, 
beginning    of   course   as    an    assistant. 

"As  soon  as  the  regular  teacher  and 
the  pupils  shall,  have  become  acquainted 
with  her  capacities  and  limitation,  they 
will  regard  her  practically  as  a  seeing 
person  and  be  appreciative  of  her  pro- 
Sessional    power. 

"Miss  Trainor  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  with  seeing  children  or  with 
those  of  defective  vision,  or  with  the 
wholly  blind.  Her  personality  is  strong, 
encouraging,  cheerful,  and  attractive. 
The  idea  of  her  as  a  dependent  does  not 
occur   to    us. 

"She  moves  about  the  several  build- 
ings freely  and  unattended,  guidance  be- 
ing offered  only  to  let  her  have  the  pleas- 1 
ure  of  moving  more  quickly  and  as  a 
companion.  - 1  believe  she  will  speedily 
prove  her  excellence  as  a  teacher  if 
given  a  trial." 

Another  letter  exhibited  was  from 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Couch,  principal  of  the  train- 
ing department  of  the  North  Adams 
state  normal  school: — , 

"Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor  is  to  graduate 
from  the  State  normal  school  in  Junv>. 

"My  knowledge  of  her  ability  as  a 
teacher  is  gained  from  observation  of 
her  work  in  the  training-  department, 
where  she  has  been  teaching  in  both 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  her 
work  has  been  much'  above  the  aver- 
age. 

"The  critic  teachers  have  all  spoken 
highly  of  the  teaching  and  think  she 
would   be   able   to    render   good   service 


!m  the  way  of  assisting-  a  regular  teach- 
ed  or  in  teaching  the  blind; 

"She  is  diligent/intelligent,  energetic 
and  mature  in  her  Views"  and  has  a 
pleasing    personality. 

"She   is   an    enthusiastic  and   careful 
(worker,    and    is    entitled    to    the    high 
[marks    she    has    received    here    in    the 
training  school. 
i     "I  gladly  recommend  her." 
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WILL  LEAD 
THE  FIGHT 


Miss  Trainor  Is  to 
Help  Mary  Corran 

BUND__P£BSON    CAN 

TEACH  SCHOOL 


lays  Girl  Should  Receive  a 
Diploma 


Miss    Rose    E.    Trainor,    the    blind    girl 
educator    and    member   of   the   faculty    of 


the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind,  whol 
came  to  Worcester  last  week,  to  take  up| 
the  cudgels  of  defense  for  Miss  Maryj 
Curran,  the  blind  girl  student  at  Statej 
normal  rchool,  whom  Principal  William| 
B.  Aspinwall  has  denied  a  diploma,  be-' 
lieves  that  the  blind  should  be  encoufc-i 
aged  to  make  themselves  self-supporting.  I 
She  repudiates  any  attempt  on  the  part! 
of  the  state  to  make  her  people  depend-] 
ent.  She  says  the  state  would  be  doing  a: 
far  greater  service  if  it  gave  greater  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  blind  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Miss  Trainor  is  a  successful  teacher  of 
sightless  and  seeing  children.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  normal  school,  i 
North  Adamsr  a  member  of  the  faculty  of! 
the  Perkins  institute.  Her  work  as  an 
educator  has  received  favorable  notice 
wherever  she  has  taught.  She  has 
taught  in  Worcester  and  has  received 
offers  from  several  large  cities  in  the 
West.  Miss  Trainor  is  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, asks  no  favors  of  anyone,  and 
insists  that  she  be  given  a  chance,  that's 
all. 

When  Miss  Trainor  heard  of  Miss  Cur- 
ran's  predicament,  she  voluntarily  came 
to  Worcester,  to  lead  the  fight.  Having 
been  through  the  mill  herself,  she .  felt 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  help  solve  the 
question  that  is  stirring  educational  cir- 
cles all   over  the  world. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Miss  Trainor 
makes  herself  felt  by  foiceful  argument. 
She  is  sure  of  herself  *nd  one  in  con- 1 
versing  with  her  can  hardly  realize  that 
she  is  deprived  of  her  eyesight.  One  of 
the  faculty  at  Worcester  state  normal 
school  declared  that  Miss  Trainor  must 
be  able  to  see.  The  faculty  man  could 
not  believe  that  a  blind  person  could  be 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  modern  { 
methods    of    education. 

Miss  Trainor,  in  chatting  with  a  Tele-  1 
gram   reporter,    last   night,    said:— 

"I  am  interested  in  Miss  Curran  be- 1 
cause  it  brings  to  the  tront  an  important 
issue  that  is  being  deeply  considered 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  That  is, 
what  shall  we  do  with  our  blind?  It  is 
unfortunate  but  true,  the  great  major- 
ity of  men  and  women  look  upon  a  blind  i 
person  with  pity.  Instead  of  helping 
them  to  make  themslves  self-supporting, 
they  offer  sympathy.    This  is  all  wrong,     j 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  for  sympathy,  I 
providing  it  is  rightly  directed.  There  is 
also  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  to  look  upon  an  educated  blind  per- 
son with  awe.  Some  remark:  'How  won- 
derful!' because  they  can  read,  write  and 
discuss  intelligently  on  topics  of  the  day. 
They  apparently  labor  under  the -impres- 
sion that  because  a  person  is  blind,  they 
do  not  possess  other  senses  of  percep- 
tion. 


"The  question  has  been  raised  in 
AVorcester  whether  or  not  a  blind  girl  is 
capable  of  teaching  seeing  children.  That 
I  can  easily  answer  yes  to,  because  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  person  cannot  see  does  not, 
mean  they  cannot  teach  others.  The 
ntness  of  a  teacher  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  her  eyesight.  There  are  many 
teachers  who  have  two  eyes  who  are  far, 
from  being  good  teachers  and  th'ere  are 
some  who  could  not  be  successful  if  they 
had    several    pairs    of   eyes. 

"I  do  not  necessarily  mean  every  blind 
person  would  make  a  good  teacher,  but  I 
do  contend  that  they  average  as  high  as 
the  girl  who  can  see.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  teach  drawing  or  writing,  but 
there  are  many  other  subjects  in  the 
^educational  curriculum  that  can  be 
taught. 

j  "As  to  discipline,  I  can  say  from  per- 
gonal experience  it  is  not  difficult  to 
maintain.  The  pupils  generally  in  the 
younger  grades  are  loyal  to  their  teacher 
'and  the  better  fiber  of  the  youngster 
leads  them  to  do  what  is  right.  I  be- 
lieve the  successful  teacher  depends  upon 
her  personality  just  as  much  as  her  scope 
of   knowledge. 

"I  am  .confident  that  out  of  the  chaos 
of  opinion  that  further  research  and 
study  of  this  matter  will  reveal  some  in- 
teresting things  that  will  be  of  untold 
value  and  will  eventually  give  the  blind 
an  opportunity  that  is  rightfully  theirs 

"Aside  from  this  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  legislature 
which  provides  for  the  pensioning  of  the 
blind.  I  personally  appeared  before  the 
legislative  committee  on  social  welfare  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  as  did  other  blind 
people.  Undoubtedly,  the  spirit  of  the  bill 
is  well  meaning.  But  it  does  not  strike 
the  right  note.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  pauperize  the 
blind.     This  is  not  what  we  want. 

"Such  a  bill  would  retard  ambition, 
making  some  satisfied  to  work  less  in 
order  to  receive  the  pension.  It  would 
also  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  busi- 
ness man  less  apt  to  give  employment  to 
the  blind,  knowing  they  are  already  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  state.  It  would 
also  make  the  citizen  bitter  against  the 
blind  because  with  his  hard-earned  money 
he  pays  the  taxes  from  which  the  pen- 
sion is  drawn. 

"Inasmuch  as  some  blind  do  need  help, 
I  think  an  appropriation  should  be  granted 
to  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  or  to  the  state  board  of  charities 
or  to  a  joint  committee  of  both,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  render  aid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

"The  blind  do  not  want  monetary  help, 
but  thev  do  want  an  opportunity  to  aid 
themselves.  The  Worcester  state  normal 
school  can  do  its  share  by  allowing  Miss 
Curran   to   graduate   with   a   diploma." 
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BLIND  BOY  ENTERS  COLUMBIA. 


William  Schenck.  a  blind  boy  who  has 
lust  entered  Columbia  University,  is  one 
of  the  lifest-knowh  figures  in  Bayside, 
L.  I.  '^_2^0!^)n  Rocl:y  Hil1  road,  and 
his  fatherxta  truckman,  Daniel  Schenok. 
William  is  19  years  old.  When  he  en- 
tered the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
blind,  he  stood  out  among  his  companion^ 
as  remarkable  for  his  mental  acuteness. 
From  the  New  York  Institute  he  went 
to  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  recently.  At  all  of 
these  institutions  he  has  taken  prizes 
and  led  his  classes. 

At  Public  School  No.  20  he  led  a  class 
of  450  scholars,  attaining  the  remarkable 
average  of  90  per  cent.  He  received  the 
bavis  character  medol  for  this,  and 
Superintendent  Maxwell  pronounce  dhim 
I  "boy  marvel."  Wbilo  at  Public  School 
Vo.  20  he  did  four  years  work  in  one.  He 
?xpects  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  is  working 
bward  that  end. 


Ueu)    Hov-H.    TV.  If.,    S 
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BIip-aOY  ENTERS  COLUMBIA, 

Schencli    to   Try    for    Bachelor 

if  Arts  Degree. 

filliam  R.  Schenck,  the  blind  boy  who 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class 
|fr$m  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  last 
kvfek,  entered  Columbia  College  yesterday 
for  the  regular  course  leading  to  the  de- 
Igree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  does  not 
(think  that  he  will  have  any  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting!  ithrough  "college  than 
through  high  school  despite  his  handicap. 
\  'Schenck  is  the  fourth  blind  student  who 
has  has  entered  Columbia  in  the  last  six 
years.  He  is  two  months  over  18  years 
old.  It  is  his  present  plan  to  commute 
from  his  home  in  Bayside,  L.  I.,  to  Colum- 
bia every  day.  By  the  arrangement 
which  the  Columbia  faculty  made  for  th<* 
other  blind  students  Schenck  will  proba- 
bly typewrite  his  examination  papers  in 
a  room  apart  from  the  regular  examina- 
tions. If  Schenck  is  able  to  do  the  work 
,he  will  be  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1917.  After  his  college  work  he  plans  to 
enter  the  law  school. 


Ylewa^rK.  ,  TV  ,   J.  ,    Ylcu^s. 
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SEEK  EFFICIENCY 
FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 

Special  Class  at  Washington  Street 

School  Used  to  Develop  Abilities 

of  Sightless. 

NEWS    OF  THE  TEACHERS'  WORLD 


Developing     the     social     efficiency     of  J 
blind  pupils  is  the  aim  of  Miss  Janet  G.  I 
Paterson,    who    has    a    class    under    her  , 
direction  at  the  Washington  Street  School. 
Their  work  is  so  planned  that  they  secure 
mental  poise  and  self-confidence,  so  that 
they  will  be  fitted  for  work  of  some  kind 
when  they  leave  school. 

Only  one  pupil  of  the  eleven  enrolled 
does  not  spend  a  large  part  of  every  day 
in  the  grades,  meeting  other  pupils  and 
spiritedly  competing-  with  them.  In  all 
their  work  they  are  marked  just  as  are 
the  other  pupils.  Despite  this  rigid  ruling 
five  of  the  pupils  received  testimonials 
at  the  close  of  last  year. 

Observers   of   the   class  claim  that   un- 
der this  system  the  bearing  of  the  pupil3  I 
changes    markedly    after    a    few    months. 
This  change  is  a  matter  of  physical  poise 
qaite    as    much    as    mental    attitude,    the 
teacher  asserts.     They  learn  to  move  with  j 
precision  and  definiteness  and  their  whole 
air  is  one  of  self-confidence. 
•     This  is  strikingly  illustrated,  says  Miss  ] 
Paterson,    by    the    smallest    child    in    the 
class,  who  is  called  "Little  Nicholas."    He 
is  five  and  one-half  years  old.    When  not 
in    the    special    classroom    he    is    in    the 
kindergarten,    learning   the    rudiments    of 
social  adjustment  with  other  children.  He 
has    lost    the    timidity    and    uncertainty 
which    characterized    him    when    he    en- 
tered   the   school.     He    now  moves   about  I 
with  considerable  assurance  and  is  learn-  | 
ing  to  run  and  skip.    A  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  played  by  voice .  and  touch  amuses 
him  greatly. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  this  class 
to  training  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well 
as  touch.  In  the  presence  of  a  News  re- 
porter, recently,  a  penny  was  dropped  on 
a  hard  surface  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  ringing  sound. 
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"What  was  that?"  asked  Miss  Pater- 
son, 

"A  penny,"  quickly  replied  "Little 
Nicholas." 

The  writing  instrument  used  by  the 
pupils  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  same 
surface.  It  made  a  very  different  sound. 
Asked  what  had  fallen,  the  little  fellow 
replied,    "A  stylus." 

Scattered  through  the  various  grades 
up  to  and  including  6-B,  the  blind  pupils 
may  be  found  working  without  a  trace  of 
self-consciousness  or  desire  for  pity  or 
special  favors.  Music  has  been  added  to 
their  curriculum  this  year,  eviently  to 
;  their  enjoyment.  They  take  the  same 
exercises  as  those  given  the  other  children 
and  learn  to  read  music  readily.  In  place 
of  the  regular-  books,  Miss  Paterson 
copies  the  exercise  for  the  pupils  in 
Braille  and  teaches  them  the  various 
symbols. 

Lanes,  spaces,  key  signatures  and  other 
symbols  are  learned  by  stretching  cords 
across  a  .cushion  and  the  music  is  rep- 
resented in  brass  tacks. 

One  of  the  older  pupils  recently  de- 
!  scribed  to  a  visitor  to  the  school  a  trip 
j  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  She  did  this  quite  as  inform- 
ally as  a  seeing  child.  She  described  in 
detail  specimens  of  Indian  workman- 
ship and  costume.  She  also  repeated 
stories  of  Indian  life  in  the  Northwest 
which  had  been  told  her  for  entertain- 
ment in  the  New  York  Institution. 

Pupils  in  the  6-B  class  read  quite  as 
readily  as  the  children  who  see.  They 
use  huge  volumes,  containing  raised 
characters,  which  lie  on  their  desks 
and  pass  their  fingers  over  the  char- 
acters. They  read  rapidly,  and  one 
girl  does  so  with  considerable  anima- 
tion. 

The  copying  of  tae  reading  matter 
and  music  is  done  by  Miss  Paterson. 
Because  of  this,  she  has  been  given] 
an  assistant,  Miss  Edna  Sherman,  wh< 
shares  the  burden  of  the  teachinj 
work.  Before  entering  this  special 
field,  Miss  Sherman  was  a  grade  teacher! 
in  Brooklyn.  She  became  interested] 
in  the  blind  because  she  had  some! 
blind  pupils  in  her  regular  grade] 
classes.  Later  she  took  up  their  teach- 
ing as  special  work. 


YWug  MorK,.  TV.  if.,  G,Ub 


BIG  INCREASE 
IN  SCHOOL  COST 

Sj$cr  1905  the  Educational  Ap- 
*  propriation  Has  Jumped  Over 
75  Per  Cent. 


Since  1905  the  annual  appropriation 
for  running"  the  public  schools  has 
increased  over  75  per  cent.  This  year 
the    budget    allowance    was    $38,203,- 

406.92,  while  in  1905  it  totalled  $21,- 
824,315.90. 

About  80  per.  cent,  of  the  budget 
allowance  is  £pr  teaching  and  super- 
vision, and  how  this  appropriation 
was  expended  last  year  is  explained 
in  a  statement  made  public  to-day  by 
Controller  Prendergust.  The  statistics 
are  based  upon  (1)  the  annual  report 
of  Henry  R.  M.  Cook,  auditor  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  just  re-i 
ceived  by  Controller  Prendergrast;  (2) 
the  attendance,  shown  by  the  records 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  (3)  the  units 
of  teaching  service  indicated  by  a 
statistical  study  of  the  payrolls. 

They  show  that  the  cost  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  for  1912  and  1913  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Activities. 
Day  elementary  (not  including  model  schools). 

Model    schools    

special  brancnes '. 

High    schools .  .777  7  777.77.7 

Training— theory .'.         [■' 

Evening  elementarv 

Evening  high   .... 7.7.  .7.7.'.' .77 '.'.', 

Evening  trade 7.7 7 .  .7  .  .7 

Vacation  schools,  recreation  centre's*  etc." ........ 

Vocational  schools.... 

Truant  schools ..7777! 

Attendance  officers   

Lectures    

Corporate    schools .7 .  .77  ....  7  . 

Supervision    


1912. 
,$21,647,709.16 
168,269.74 
704,206.47 
3,743,055.46 
276,705.53 
400,482.93 
315,256.36 

67,479.95 
265,457.35 

76,419.03 

23,836.04 
118,788.75 

64,460.98 
255,645.00 
306.366.52 


Total    $2S,4( 


,039. 


1913. 
$22,344,097.85 
172,127.64 
732,033.26 
4,160,940.93 
282,863.70 
420,711.66 
352,489.04 

S5.881.00 
248, 474.  OS 

84,795.98 

28,905.52 
119,017.30 

64,292.  S6 
249,315.80 
331.151.24 

$29,677,097.06 


A  'blind  girl  of  the  fourth  grade  was  dis- 
covered diligently  studying  work  of  the 
sixth  grade,  and  when  questioned  replied 
that  slhe  had  read  about  Aforabam  Lin- 
coln's chilldhood  and  his  hard  struggle 'it o 
obtain  an  education,  and  that  she,  too, 
wanted  to  learn  all  she  could,  "like.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

Read  Braille  System. 
|  The  books  read  ■  by-  the'  Mind  children 
'are  written  on  the-  Braille  machine, 
which  resembles  somewhat  a  typewriter. 
Indentations  are  formed' in  the  paper  by 
|  pressing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  four 
keys  of  the  machine- .  .  .These  imprints 
when  touched  are  recognized. by  the  blind 
as  certain  letters.  ■■  The  children  who  can 
read  hail  with  keen  delight  the  books  sent 
from  the  Libraries  and'  the  'magazines  sent 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Hiistory  and  geography  are  read  with 
deep  interest  and  the  lives  and  countries 
of  the  people  of  all  nations  are  subjects 
of  entertainment  and  wonder. 
j  Arithmetic  is  taught  by  the  use  of  the 
simple  type  slate  and  the  blind  child  often 
outranks  his  unafflicted  classmate  in  com- 
petitive exercises  held  in  the  regular  grade 
work.  When  these  children  are  found 
j  capable  they  are  advanced  to  the  higher 
grades,  where  they  are  required' to  do  the 
regular  work  with  the  exception  of  man- 
ual education. 

Typewriting  is  a  favorite  occupation  and 
one  of  the  pupils  took  great  pride  in 
writing  from  dictation,  without  errors, 
several  business  letters,  which  he  also 
addressed  and  mailed, 

The  manual  training  is  a.  source  of  great 
delight,  for  the  blind  children  are  usually 
profieient  in  clay  modelling,  caning  chairs, 
weaving  baskets  and  miniature  rugs  and 
making  piaster  maps. 

Mrfte  Relief  Maps* 
The  work  of  the  older  children,  in  the 
making  of  papier  mache  relief  majfs  for 
(the  use  of  the, blind,  develops  a  generous 
jspirit,  and  has  its  ethical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical influence.  .  .  .. 
|  Miss  Collins  through  persevering  ef- 
forts has  accomplished  some  wonderful 
results  among  the  children.  .,  Recently, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher  of 
shop  work,  she  had  a  set  of  dissected 
wooden  maps  made  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. These  sections  are  compared  as 
units,  and  as  continents.  Capitals  and 
principal  cities  are  located  by  tacks  of 
various  sizes,  and  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas 
are  carved  in  the  wood.  The  relative 
sizes  and  shapes  of  the  individual  States 
of  the  Union  are  soon  learned,  and  the 
fitting  together  of  the  sections  is  a 
pleasurable  game  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional development. 

Miss  Collins  made  a  model  of  lh~ 
Panama  Canal  and  one  of  the  blind  boys 
explained  the  wonderful  engineering  un- 
dertaking and  used  the  model  as  a  demon- 
stration. 


Pupils  Taken  for   Outings. 

Lectures  and  outings  are  arranged  for 
the  children  and  every  three  weeks  tha 
circulating  collections  of  mounted  birds 
and,  animals  loaned  hy  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  are  studied. 

Healthful  exercise  and  athletics  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  programme  and 
practice  is  given  in  the  broad  jump,  chin- 
ning the- bar,  running  and  other  feats. 

Checkers  and  dominoes  are  played 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
many  a  boy  who  can  see  has  been 
beaten  by   a  blind  opponent. 

Instancing  the  keenness  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  a  boy  blind  from  infancy,  ac- 
companied, a.  party  on  a  yacht  trip 
around  Manhattan  Island.  The  follow- 
ing day  lie-  sketched  the  various  parts 
of  the  vessel  with  remarkable  accuracy, 

James  J.  O'Regan,  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  77,  warmly  praises  the  work 
being  done  by  Miss  Collins  and  'believes 
it  has  an  excellent  effect  on  thl  whole 
school.  \ 


-Br-o  pKAuyi€>  >  TV.  if.,  Sa^Le^. 
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BLIND  BOY  GETS  MEDAL 


Edward   Breiter   Was   a    Graduate    of 
Public  School  No.  157. 

The  folld^&ng  letterjp^received  too 
late  for  pfrtJiUutM-*' "ITH'terday  with  the 
account    of   The    Eagle    Honor    Medal. 
The  letter  is  typewritten. 
632  Marcy  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„ 

May  19,  1914. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I,  a  blind  boy  graduate  of  Public 
School  No.  157,  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  receiving  of  the  medal  which  you 
promised  you  would^end  to  me.  Per- 
haps you  can  recall  the  fact  that  I  sent 
a  boy  up  to  your  office  in  my  behalf, 
asking  you  if  you  would  please  do  so. 
This  medal  was  given  to  me  for  having 
my  name  appear  on  last  term's  honor 
roll. 

Expressing  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
you  having  done  so,  I  am,  Yours  re- 
spectfully, 

EDWARD  BREITER. 


!  The  sub -divisions  of  some  of  these 
;  activities  are  significant.  In  nearly 
«tli  cases  there  aer  teachers  on  an  - 
nual  salaries  and  those  paid  at  per 
diem  rates;  also  there  are  perma- 
nently appointed  teachers,  substi- 
tutes in  vacant  positions  and  substi- 
tutes for  absentees.  The  latter,  when 
.serving  for  regular  teachers,  are  an 
additional  expense  to  the  city,  as  the 
full  regular  salary  is  paid  in  any 
case,  the  portion  of  it  forfeited  by 
the  absent  teacher  going  into  the 
tension  fund.  Substitutes  serving  in 
vacancies,  on  the  other  hand,  receive 
less  than  regular  appointees  and  are 
an  economy  from  the  monetary  point 
of  view.  In  the  belief,  however,  that 
the  services  of  regular  appointees  are 
likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
schools,  an  allowance  was  made  in  the 
1914  budget  for  filling  all  the  vacan- 
cies existing  on  May  31,  1913,  and  for 
new  classes  estimated  as  about  to  be 
necessitated  by  the  natural  growth  of 
school  population.  For  1912  and  1913 
the  elementary  school  expenditures 
are  divided  as  follows: 


Elementary  schools. 
Regularly  employed  teachers  (inc.  model  schools) 

Su  bstitutes  for  absentees ., 

Substitutes  in  vacancies 

Substitutes  in  training 


1912. 

$21,145,715,18 

379,140.76 

240,986.96 

50,136.00 


Total    $21,815,978.90 


$21,915,878.81 

375,610.62 

172,797.91 

51,943.15 

$22,516,225.49 


.  Another  ■  svsterrv  of    classification    for   the   elementary   schools   shows   for   1912 
*hd  1913: 


Grades.  1912. 

Principals • $1,394,387 

Assistants  to   principals .-. 1,081,43 


Teachers  of  regular  grades.... 

Kindergartens    

Clerks  

Ungraded  classes  . . . 
C,  D,  and  E  classes. 
Classes  for  crippled. , 
Classes  for  deaf. 


Ciasses  for  hJind.  ..^. 

Classes  for  turberculous  or  anaemic. 

Defective  speech •■•• ^  ■ 

Infectious  eye  diseases 

Classes  for  disorderly 

Continuation  classes  .... 


16,784,587 

846,342 

345,506 

*145,388. 

"917,625, 

42,327 

87,753 

15,274 

31,743 

3.248 

519. 

1 ,626, 


28 
.85 
11 
13 
51 
25 
68. 
56 
,20 
45 
99 
.83 
00 


1913. 

$1,386,132.21 

1,137,252.15 

.17,379,846.21 

888,444.45 

359,195.70 

175,969.30 

838.635.49 

49,431.29 

46,297.81 

17,109.64 

55,791.19 

5,908.66 

2,155.50 

1,778.25 

150.00 


$21,647,709. 16     $22,344,097.8-5 

^Ungraded  classes  are  for  the  feeble  minded  and  "C"  classes  for  children  < 
unable  to  speak  English;  while  "D"  and  "E"  classes  furnish  an  abbreviated  J 
course  for  those  far  behind  the  proper  grade  for  their  age,  for  whom  the  speedjf 
lest  acquisition  of  a  work  certificate  seams  the  best  thing  attainable.  jjf 


Columbus,  Ohio  i)i-patch~4-20-14. 


tase  of  vocational  education  which  is  "believed 
to  be  unique  with  the  :?il;vaukee  public   schoo  s  and 

5  attracting  unusual  attention  is  the  train 
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masseuses 


;he  blind  girls  to  become  professional 


Tlevo-  ^ork^    Yl.H.>  M^tUcU- 

Blind  Pupils  in  Public 
School  Excel  in  Figures 

-  -     ■  ♦ 

Members  of  the  Arithmetic  Class  at  No.  77,  Ridgewood,  Show 
Greater  Proficiency  Than  Children  Who 

Have  Their  Sight.  . 

— * , 

THEY       FIND       SECTIONAL       MAPS      ABSORBING 


Helplessness  and  neglect  are  noj 
longer  the  penalties  of  the  blind,  f :>r 
educators  have  learned  to  use  to'  ad-j 
vantage  the  to.uch  sense  where  sigTit  isj 
lacking-.  At  Public  School  No.  77,  Covert! 
avenue  and  Centre  street,  Ridgewood,) 
Miss  Florence  Collins,  teacher  of  the; 
blind  class,  is  giving  happiness  thatj 
comes  with  education  and  the  ability 
to  do  and  enjoy.  The  blind,  class  was 
opened  'in  September,  1911,  and  the 
children  are  taught  along  the-  same! 
lines  as  the  normal  pupils.  Part  of  their' 
training  is  developed,  through  associa- 
tion with   the  children  who  can  see. 

The  blind  children  are  accompanied; 
to  and,  from  the  school  every  morning 
by  guides,  who  are  paid  fifty  cents  a| 
week  for  their  care.  Some  of  the  chil-l 
dren  come  from  a  long  distance  to  at- 
tend this  special  class,  and  the  effort 
made  to  help  is  well  repaid  by  their 
appreciation  and  industry. 
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fl've  a  Pain  in  My  Sawdust,' 
Sings  Blind  Fairy's  'Doll' 
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Great  Entertainment  by  Sightless  Children 

Ready  to  Be  Staged  at  the  Lighthouse, 

So  Don't  Miss  It  To-morrow. 


7%  P"" 


The  first  annual  spring  entertainment  of  the  blind  children  who  come  from 
the  public  schools  to  the  Lighthouse  for  fun  and  recreation  after  lesson  hours 
will  be  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lighthouse,  111  East  Fifty-ninth  street, 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  half  past  2.  Little  blind  musicians  will  play  and  sing 
for  their  guests.  The  blind  Boy  Scouts  will  give  an  exhibition  of  thrilling 
gymnastic  stunts,  while  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Bluebirds  wiil  give  a 
play,  "The  Toy  Shop." 

Miss    Helen    Ford     of    the    Dramatic 

Education   League   is  drilling   the  girls, 

and   many    of   them   possess   much   dra- 
matic ability,  she  finds.  There  are  some 

twenty-five    children    in    the    cast,    the 

Bluebirds,  little  folks  too  young  for  the 

Camp   Fire   Girls,   acting   as   dolle. 
Tackhammer,    the    leading    character, 

is    played    by    Anna    Glassner,    a    blind 

girl    of    17.     Josephine    Cohn,    a    pretty, 

dainty  little  13-year-old,  will  play  Jack- 


in-the-Box,  a  very  naughty  little  boy. 
Catherine  Ritte,  15  years  old,  will  have 
the  role  of  Capt.  Fritz.  The  part  of 
the  Fairy  Bright  Eyes  will  be  taken  by 
Hazel  Crosley,  another  13-year-old, 
who  dances  remarkably  well.  Catherine 
Clark,  the  one  high  school  girl  in  the 
group,  plays  an  important  role,,  as  does 
Beatrice  Holtzer,  another  young  per- 
son of  13  years,  who  has  much  dramatic 
feeling. 

Miss  Alma  Guy,  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Camp  Fire,  has  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  understanding  of 
these  blind  youngsters,  for  she  lost 
her  own  sight  very  suddenly  once  and 
was  blind  for  two  years.  One  of  her 
pet  hobbies  is  to  teach  them  to  avoid 
mannerisms,  particularly  not  to  grope.  | 
She  has  really  helped  the  children  very 
much   to   be   self-reliant  and   happy. 

"No,  don't  put  your  hand  out,"  she 
cautions  at  rehearsal — "no  actor  ever! 
stuck  his  hand  out  in  front  of  him  that 
way! " 

Again,  when  offering  a  kindly  criti- 
cism to  one  of  the  most  dramatically 
inclined  little  girls,  the  child  drew  her- 
self up  indignantly  and  replied: 

"I'm   not  a   little  girl;    I'm   acting!" 
Miss  Guy  said  she  subsided,  properly- 
squelched. 

"It  is  curious,"  she  continued,  "some 
of  the  things  which  these  sightless  chil- 
dren have  to  learn  to  do.  In  one  of  our 
plays  a  child  was  to  pick  a  rose.  She 
went  at  it  in  such  a  strenuous  fashion 
that  I  had  to  caution  her  not  to  yank 
it,  and  showed  her  how.  She  had  been 
blind  all  her  life  and  had  never  picked 
any  flowers.  She  didn't  understand  how 
to  break  the  stems." 

Rose  Rostneck,  a  little  six-year-old 
"doll,"  is  going  to  sing  a  fascinating 
song — so  the  Bluebirds  think — "I've  2 
Pain  in  My  Sawdust." 

The  dolls,  who  come  to  life  for  a  time 
thanks    to    the    good     fairy,    will     play  I 
games — London  Bridge  and  other  favor- 
ites, and  will  do  some  little  piano  stunts  I 
too. 

The  children  are  inviting  their  friends 
to  their  entertainment  this  week.  The 
girls,  however,  are  planning  to  present 
"The  Toy  Shop"  again  next  fall  to  raise  j 
money  for  their  Camp  Fire  dues,  as  all 
groups  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  should  be 
self-supporting,  and  the  blind  girls  do 
not  intend  to  be  outdone  in  this  way  by 
their  sighted  sisters. 


It  is  to  offer  such  educational  bppor-j 
tunities  as  this  to  blind  children,  as  welj 
as  to  help  their  elders  to  become  happ$ 
|  and  self-supporting-,  that  the  New  Yorj 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  waging-  i\ 
$300,000    campaign.      That     fund    is 
most  complete  now.     It  lacks  less  th? 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  needed. 
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7,000  SCHOOLGIRLS  IN 
CENTRAL  PARK  FETE 

DANCE  AND  WIND 

AROUND  100  MAYPOLES 

I  Fifteen  Acres  of  Gayly  Dressed  Children  Romp  on  the  Sheep 
Meadows  While  Band  Plays  and  Thousands  Look 

On  and  Applaud. 

♦ 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  PUPILS  TAKE  PROMINENT  PART 

« 

Mayor's  Wife  and  Many  Prom- 
inent Persons  Attend 
Annual  Event. 


BOY    SCOUTS    GIVE    AID 


Lowering  skies  and  occasional  splashings 
of  raindrops  failed  to  dampen  the  spirits 
of  the  seven  thousand  little  girls  who 
yesterday  held  their  annual  festival  in 
Central  Park.  Each  year  since  the  Girls' 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
Deague  had  Its  first  romp  on  the  sheep 
meadow,  seven  years  ago,  the  number  has 
steadily  increased,  and  yesterday  reached 
the  (highest  mark  yet. 

There  were  fifteen  acres  of  'bright  hued 
Maypoles  and    girls  wearing  gay  colored 


sashes  and  hair  hows.  Some  of  the  dis 
tinguished  spectators,  including  Mrs.  John 
Purroy  Mitchel,  the  Mayor's  wife;  Mrs 
James  Speyer,  Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Tiffany,  made  a  tour  of  the 
meadow  and  called  on  various  school 
groups. 

One  group  in  which  Mrs.  Mitchel  and 
the  others  evinced  a  special  interest  were 
the  fifty  deaf  and  dumb  girl©  and  the 
doizen  little  blind  children,  who  seemed  to 
be  having  as  good  a  time  dancing  as  their 
more  fortunate  playmates. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls  Dance. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  girils  were  picked? 
pupilis  from  New  York's  only  day  school 
for  those '  so  afflicted.  There'  are  285 
pupils  going  to  this  school.  Miss  A.  J. 
Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  physical  welfare 
of  these  children.  The  park  dancer®  were 
in  her  care,  and  after  they  had  given  an 
exhibition  of  keeping  time,  winding  a  May- 
pole Just  as  other  children  did  and  romp- 
ing merrily  while  the  band  played,  some 
of  the  giirls  talked  to  Mrs.  Mdtchel  to  show 
how  well  they  have  mastered  speech,  al- 
though most  of  them  have  never  heard  a 
sound. 

Their  festival  dancing  was  done  entirely 
by  reading  Miss  Smith's  lips.  In  this  way 
she  marked  the  time  and  her  pupils  ap- 
peared to  be  dancing  with  the  band, 
which  they  could  not  have  heard  if  it 
had  been  playing  directly  in  front  of  them 
instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  in  the 
middle  of  the  meadow. 

There  was  only  one  male  dancer  among 
the  seven  thousand  girls  and  he  was  Har- 
old Andrews,  a  bi*«#rt»*ffld  of  five  years 
who  was  with  the  children  from  the  blind 
school.  Harold  had  as  good  a  time  as  any 
one  there,  although  he  could  not  -see  his 
teacher  or  his  playmates  or  the  green 
meadow  dotted  with  Maypoles  or  even  the 
pretty  ladies  who  looked  on  at  the  school 
fete. 

When  the  dumb  and  blind  children  fin- 
ished their  dancing  they  got  together  and, 
gave  their  school  yell  for  Mrs.  Mitchel. 
The  loud  burst  of  sound,  like  any  school 
yell,  from  deaf  mutes  surprised  the  May- 
or's wife. 

TherG  were  ninety-two  schools  of  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx  and  Queens  taking  part 
in  the  dancing  and  there  were  just  one 
hundred  Maypoles  set  up  in  the  park.  The 
fifteen  acre  meadow  where  the  sheep 
usually  graze,  was  roped  off  so  that  spec- 
tators, all  except  those  bearing  special 
cards,    were    kept   outside    the    boundary. 
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From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  these 
made  a  solid  border  around  the  field. 
Outgrows   Boys'   Band. 

Squadron  A's  iband,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  J.  Ryan,  furnished  the  musio  this 
year  instead  of  the  schoolboys'  band  which 
has  always  played  for  the  park  festival. 
The  lung  power  of  the  juveniles  did  not 
grow  with  the  increasing-  number  of  girl 
dancers  and  it  was  discovered  that  their 
bugle  notes  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
dancers  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  meadow, 
so  stronger  and  'lustier  lunged  men  were 
asked  to  pipe  the  merry  dancing  tunes, 
much  to  the  boys'  disgust. 

The  deposed  players  asked  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Burchenal,  who  founded  the  folk  dan- 
cing movement  in  the  public  schools  and 
organized  the  park  festival,  if  they  could 
not  come  and  hear  how  a  grown  up  band 
played.  So  the  uniformed  musicians  with- 
out their  musical  instruments  occupied  a 
pllace  in  the  centre  of  the  field  near  the 
band  stand. 

Two  hundred  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lorillard  Spencer  and  Charles  L. 
Pollard,  kept  the  spectators  in  order  and. 
acted  as  guides  to  visitors. 

The  dancing  programme  was  hastened  on 
account  of  the  threatened  storm  and  the 
fete  ended  in  time  for  the  children  to  get 
started  on  their  way  home  to  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  uptown  or  downtown,  before  the 
next  shower. 

There  was  a  carrousel  first  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  seven  thousand  girls  dan- 
cing a  Danish  folk  dance,  playing  a  Swed- 
ish game,  an  English  folk  dance,  several 
Swedish  dances,  a  few  school  games  to 
show  agility,  and  then  came  the  finale,  the 
Maypole  dance,  in  which  everybody  took; 
part 

Grand  Rush  to  Centre. 

When  each  one  of  the  five  score  of  may- 
poles had  been  prettily  wound  with  yellow 
and  white,  blue  and  gold,  purple  and 
orange  ribbons,  the  poles  were  taken  up 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  children  first 
formed  in  groups  on  the  outside  edge  of 
the-  meadow  ready  at  a  signal  to  run 
swiftly  to  the  centre.  The  mass  of  rosy 
cheeked  perspiring  youngsters  formed  a 
solid  circle  around  the  band  stand  and 
they  cheered  loud,  and  long  for  their  di' 
rector,  Miss  Burchenal. 

Georg  Brandes  watched  the  finale  from 
the  grandstand.  Among  others  who  saw 
the  dancing  were  Mrs.  Egerton  L.  Win- 
throp,  Jr. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks, 
Mrs.  Howard  Gushing,  Mrs.  William  De- 
lano, Mrs.  Edward  Delafield,  Dr.  S. 
Josephine  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Orf- 
fer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  von  Rehling- 
Quistgaard,  Mrs.  John  Furroy  Mitchel, 
Mr3.  James  Speyer,  Miss  Catherine  Dever- 
ich,  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of 
physical  education  of  the  public  schools; 


Mr.  Gustavus  Kirby,  Mr.  Marie  Gabriel 
G.  B.  d' Anglade,  the  French  Consul*  and 
Mr.    Georg  Been,    the   Danish   Consul. 

The  field  committee  included  Miss  Cath- 
erine Leverich,  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
Miss  Josephine  B«lderhase,  Miss  Jessie  H. 
Bancroft,  Miss  Agnes  S.  Claflin,  Mrs. 
Howard  Gushing,  Mrs.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
Mrs.  Edward  Delafield,  Mrs.  William  De- 
lano, Mrs.  Thomas  Pw  French,  Miss  Amy 

C.  Hutton,  Mrs.  Gustavus  Kirby,  Miss 
Ruth  Burchenal,  Miss  Emma  Burchenal, 
Mr.  Charles  Burchenal,  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Churchill,  Mrs.  Nelson  Hiss,  Miss  Margaret 

D.  Leverich,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  McGray,  Miss 
Emily  A.  O'Keefe,  Mrs.  Laurence  Rains- 
ford,  Mrs^  James  Speyer  and  MissCarona 
Winn.  ,  -,  -  iitt" 


7,0$)  LITTLE  GIRLS  DANCE 

1  INTRICATE  FIGURES 

[IN  PARK  FETE; 

^NOTHING  LIKE  IT 

TN  DENMARK," 
SAYS  GEORG  BRANDES 

'Blind    Ones    "See"    a    Woolly 

Lamb  and  the  Deaf   Trip   to 

Music  of  Squadron  A  Band. 


'Big,  inquisitive  drops  of  rain  that  fell 
whenever  a  particularly  effective  dance 
began  failed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
7,000  little  girls  from  the  public  schools 
who  had  their  park  fete  in  the  sheep 
meadow  in  Central  Park  yesterday.  The 
sheep  received  in  person,  125  of  them, 
with  Lady  Dale,  the  new  collie  as  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies.  And  every  one  of 
the  white  clad  little  dancers  saw  the 
sheep,  for  after  the  flock  had  trotted 
away  the  keeper  took  a  lamb  over  to  that 
part    of    the    green    assigned     to     Public: 
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School  17,  where  the  blind  children  were 
dancing  happily,  and  fmaed  small  grop- 
ing hands  over  the  soft  fleece  and  moist' 
black   nose.  ; 

"Let  me  hear  him  butt !"  demanded 
Harold  Andress,  6  years  old,  who  must 
have  been  admitted  because  his  chestnut 
curls  were  too  pretty  for  any  boy.  But 
the  lamb  was  oh  his  best  behavior  and 
Harold  had  to  be  comforted  by  being 
allowed  to  explore  the  inmost  depths  of 
a  big  newspaper  camera. 

Under  another  set  of  fluttering  ribbons 
near  by  the  deaf  children  danced  in  per- 
fect time  to  the  music,  watching  their 
teacher's  lips  as  she  .counted. 

For  the  first  time  a  professional  band 
from  Squadron  A  furnished  the  music 
that  kept  the  twenty-five  acres  of  white 
clad  children  dancing,  kneeling,  listening 
with  their  ears  pressed  close  to  the 
ground  and  then  springing  up  to  throw 
their  hands  up  in  the  air  all  at  once,  .like 
a  great  field  of  flowers  swept  by  the  same 
breeze.  Old  drinking  songs  and  modern 
airs  lent  themselves  alike  to  the.  treble  of 
childish  voices  and  kept  time  for  tripping 
feet. 

Even  the  jumping  rope  found  itself  the 
motive  of  a  dance  which  filled  the  air 
with  thousands  of  swiftly  turning  hoops 
that  changed  into  monklike  girdles  as  the 
music    died. 

Last  came  the  Maypole  dance,  when  the 
blue  and  pink  and  yellow  and  green 
streamers  were  wound  into  intricate  braids 
about  the  poles.  They  were  then  un- 
shipped from  their  bases  and  carried 
in  a  rush  up  to  'the  bandstand,  With  a 
great  cheer  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  make  a  real  play 
department   fOr   the  public   schools. 

The  ground  was  more  or  less  wet 
everywhere,  but  the  dampest  spot  was 
the  sheepfold,  where  lost  children  were 
checked.  Most  of  the  children  finally 
were  claimed  by  distracted  teachers,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  Wade  taking  home 
the   last   four. 

When  everybody  was  gone  the  300  Boy 
Scouts  formed  a  skirmish  line  and  covered 
the  field  on  double  quick,  picking  up  pieces 
of  paper  and  hair  ribbons  as   they  went. 

Many  prominent  persons  braved  the 
rain  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  children. 
Mrs.  John  Purroy  Mi t'chel  was  present 
in  a  purple  suit  and  a  Watteau  hat,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Delafield  wore  a  red  and 
blue  flowered  crepe  coat.  A  flowered  hat- 
band worn  by  J.  W.  Van  Rehling-Quist- 
garde,  the  miniature  painter,  upon  a  gray 
hat  also  attracted  attention.  His  gray 
suit  was.  set  off  with  saffron  spats :  and 
guantlets. 


Georg  Brandes  declared  that  He  had 
"never  seen  anything  so  charming.  Oh, 
not  in  my  country.  We  have  not 
many  children  in  all  Denmark ! " 

Others  present  were  Mrs.  James  Speyej 
Mrs.'  M.  L.  Draper,  Mr.  and,  Mrs.  Marci 
Marks  and  little  Miss  Marks,  Mrs.  WiJ 
iam  Delano,  Mrs.  Howard  Gushing,  Mi| 
Catherine  Leverich,  Gustavus  Kirby, 
Ward   Crampton   and   M.   d' Anglade. 
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[0  MORE  PAY 
OR  TEACHERS 

OF  WOMEN  OPPOMlf 
BY  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


EQUITY  OF  DEMANDS 

RECOGNIZED,  HOWEVER 


airman  Brock  Explains  That  Re- 
quests or  Equal  Salary  for  Assist- 
ants Is  Impossible  Under  Present 
Appropriation  —  Schedules  Held 
Over  for  Meeting  This  Afternoon 
Because  of  Conflicts. 

The  new  salary  schedule  for  the  teachers 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  was  held 
over  at  last  night's  meeting  of  the  School 
Committee  because  of  conflicting  clauses 
between  the  new  Continuation  School 
regulations,  which  also  came  up,  and  the 
salary  list. 

The  strong  appeal  of  the  High  School 
Assistants'  Association,  composed  of  wom- 
en teachers,  for  increased  salaries  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  Board,  accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Brock,  who  said  that 
though  the  Committee  recognized  the 
equity    of    the    women    teachers'    demands, 


they  could  not  see,  under  the  present  ap- 
propriation, how^  the  increases  could  be 
granted. 

Neither  did  the  petition  of  the  men 
junior  masters  in  the  high  schools  or  the 
sub-masters  in  the  elementary  schools 
meet  with  approval.  The  salaries  of  the 
principals  of  the  night  schools  was  re- 
duced from  $8  per  sess'ion  to  $6,  with  the 
result  that  the  resignations  of  four  of  the 
25   principals  involved  were  received. 

Appointments  3Iade. 

Assistant  Superintendent  W.  Stanwood 
Field's  salary  was  increased  from  $3400  j 
to  $3780,  because  of  his  increased  duties 
as  head  of  the  continuation  schools. 
Leander  A.  McDonald  and  Walter  C.  Win- 
eton  were  made  play  teachers,  in  charge 
of  the  summer  work,  and  93  assistants 
were  also  appointed. 

Because  of  the  already  large  registration 
for  the  Summer  Review  Schools  13  assist- 
ants were  appointed  for  the  high  schools 
and  147  assistants  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  schools  authorized  for  the 
summer  review  work  are  in  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  schoolhouse  for  the  Rox- 
bury  district  and  the  Shurtleff  school  for 
the  South  Boston  district.  The  great  de- 
mand in  this  new  class  of  school  work  was 
also  the  cause  for  the  reduction  of  the 
elementary  teachers'  salary  from  $2.50  per 
session,  as  authorized  April  6  last,  to  $2 
per  session. 

The  compensation  of  assistants  in  charge 
of  branches  of  the  Summer  Review  Ele- 
mentary schools  was  fixed  at  $3  per  ses- 
sion. 

The  superintendent  was  authorized  to 
continue  the  class  for  semi-blind  in  the 
Old  Thornton  st.  - r h  n oJm ililriWT~,tf'"if ffff^  of 
work-in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
Bchools "and  the  classes  for  stammerers  in 
the  Emerson,  Lewis  and  AVashington  dis- 
tricts during  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1915. 

Alfred  R.  Winter  was  appointed  director 
of  work  of  the  Vocational  Councillors,  in 
addition  to  the  work  as  head  master  of  the 
blather  district  continuation   scljjbols. 

Raise  Age  Limit. 

The  age  limit  for  the  entrance  of  pupils 
into  the  elementary  schools  was  raised 
from  five  years  to  five  and  one-half  years. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  will 
be  requested  to  have  Dartmouth  st.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Public  Latin  School, 
paved  with  noiseless  pavement. 

The  rank  of  instructor  in  athletics  and 
the  rank  of  assistant  instructor  are  to  be 
discontinued  on  Aug.  31,  and  the  services 
of  the  present  incumbents  are  to  cease  on 
that  date.  The  salaries  of  the  employees 
in  the  offices  of  the  School  Committee  and 
tlafcdepartments  of  business  were  increased 
schedule. 


J-u->v_^    ^3~    i<?  im-  . 
I     BLUID  CHILDREN  AT  LUNA. 


T^sof Hundred  and  Fifty  Are  Guests 
\m^ot  the  Management. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  blind  children 
from  the  various  public  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn were  the  guests  of  the  Luna  man- 
agement yesterday.  The  youngsters 
journeyed  down  to  Luna  in  automobiles 
donated  by  various  individuals  in  the 
borough  and  were  in  charge  of  the  class 
teachers  and  a  delegation  of  women  of 
tt^   Council  of  Jewish  Children. 

Arriving  at  Luna,  the  entire  party 
v  eve  ginoea  aooilt trie  amusement  parK. 
The  little  ones  rode  the  Whip,  the  Scenic- 
Railways,  the  Witching  Waves,  the  Old 
.Mill,  the  Coal  Mine  and  the  Chute  the 
Chutes.  After  a  supply  of  popcorn  and 
candy,  the  kiddies  were  taken  to  Felt- 
bairs,  where  luncheon   was  served. 

With  all  hands  in  happy  spirits  the 
Iparty  left  Luna  about  o  o'clock.  The 
women  in  charge  of  the  party  were  Mrs. 
f)tto  Kempner.  Mrs.  Moe  Bernstein, 
{Mrs.  Behrens,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers, Mrs.  Salomon,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Schmidt 
and  Mrs.'  Duhler. 
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, ..Blind    Children    Visit    Luna. 

Tw^Jiundred  and  fifty  blind  children 
frorrfpWrious  public  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn, %were  guests  of  the  Luna  manage- 
ment yesterday.  The  youngsters  jour 
neyed  to  Luna  in  automobiles  donate*", 
by  various  individuals  in  the  borough 
and  were  in  charge  of  class  teachers  anc 
a  delegation  of  women  of  the  Counci' 
of   Jewish    Children. 
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BLIND  GIRL  GRADUATES, 


Gertrude    Harlow    is    Honor    Pupil    at 
the    Plymouth    High    School. 


Plymouth,  June  23. — Almost  to- 
tally blind  since  infancy.  Miss  Ger- 
trude S.  Harlow  of  this  town  this 
evening  read  the  valedictory  of  the 
graduatinj  class  of  the  Plymouth 
High  school.  Miss  Harlow  entered 
the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  11 
years,  and  now  at  the  age  of  18  grad- 
uates with  the  highest  honors  of  her 
class.  Principal  William  C.  Whiting- 
accords  her  the  honor  of  being  the 
■brightest  pupil  that  has  ever  come 
under   his   observation. 

Miss  Harlow  is  the  daughter  of 
Louis  Harlow  of  Boston,  and  resides 
with  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnabas  Harlov;,  Sagamore  street, 
this  town. 

To  her  grandmother,  the  girl  gives 
credit  for  much  of  her  achievements. 
When  other  pupils  of  her  class  were 
enjoying  themselves  at  some  recre- 
ation, the  patient  girl,  aided  by  her 
grandmother,  would  be. delving  in  the 
mysteries  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and 
she  is  now  a  fine  Latin  scb^i*— 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  J^lnjlchildren, 
the  public  school^^^ffl*^  Brook- 
[,'  were  the  guests  of  the  Luna  manage- 
ut  last  week.  The  youngsters  journeyed 
down  in  automobiles  donated  by  various 
individuals  in  the  Borough,  and  were  in 
charge  of  the  class  teachers  and  a  dele- 
gation of  women  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Children.  Arriving  at  Luna  the  entire 
party  were  guided  about  the  amusement 
park.  The  little  tots  rede  the  Whip,  the 
Scenic  Railways,  the  Witching  Waves,  tne 
Red  Mill,  the  Coal  Mine,  and  the  Chute  the 
Chutes.  After  a  supply  of  pop  corn  and 
candy  the  kiddies  were  taken  to  Feltman's 
where  a  •  luncheon  was  served.  With  all 
hands  in  happy  spirits  the  party  left  about 
five    o'ck 


BLIND    BARR] 


The  state  board  of  education  at  Boston 
Yesterday  ruled  that  "a  person  who  has 
fee  misfortune  to  be  blind  is  disqualified 
thereby  for  successful  work  as  a  teacher" 
in  the  public  schools.  The  rule  came  in 
the  decision  of  the  board  to  reject  the 
plea  of  Miss  Mary  I.  Curran  of  Worcester. 
a  blind  pupil  at  the  Worcester  state  normal 
school,  for  a  certificate  to  allow  her  to 
teach. 


NEARLY  BLUJUT 
^EAKJjER  CLASS 

Honors  for  Miss  Harlow  at 
Plymouth  High  School. 

Graduation  Exercises  Attended  by  a 
Large  Gathering. 


'MOUTH,  Mass,  June  22— Miss 
Gertrude  S.  Harlow  of  this  town,  daugh- 
ter of  L.OU1S  Harlow,  this  evening  at- 
tained the  highest  honors  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  High  School  when  she 
read  the  valedictory.  Hiss  Harlow  has 
been  nearly  blind  since  a  child;  did  not 
enter  the  public  schools  until  she  was 
11  years  of  age  and  in  seven  years  grad- 
uates with  honors  at  the  head  of  her 
class. 

She  passed  successfully  through  five 
school  grades  and  entered  the  High 
School  at  the  age  of  15.  tier  work  taa.s 
b^en  of  the  highest  order.  She  has 
never  read  a  word  of  printed  matter  anJ 


MISS     GKUTE  JD'E     S.     HAKLUW, 

Valedictorian    at     Plymouth    High,     Who    Has 

Been   Nearly   Blind    Since   Childhood. 


lias  been  forced  to  depend  almost  entire 
ly  upon  others  for  assistance. 

Her  greatest  help  has  been  her  grand 
mother,  Mrs  Barnabus  Harlow,  who  has 
tirelessly  labored  with  the  child  for 
!;even  years.  Miss  Harlow  learned  to 
write,  with  great  effort,  notes  in  her 
copybook  which,  by  holding  close  to  her 
face,  she  is  able  to  make  out. 

During  her  school  life  she  has  been; 
accompanied  to  and  from  school  by  a 
companion  as  a  precaution  against  dan-l 
ger  from  vehicles,  although  she  knows 
the  way  thoroughly.  Her  unfortunate 
condition  has  not  dampened  her  spirit 
as  she  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of, 
her  classmates. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  she  would 
be  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  reading 
the  valedictory,  but  her  determination, 
which  is  one  of  her  characteristics,  en- 
abled her  to  pass  through  the  work  with 
great  credit. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held 
in  the  High  School  Building  before  a 
large  audience.  The  program  opened 
with  singing  by  the  school,  followed  by) 
the  salutatory  and  essay  by  Miss  Dorjw 
thy  W.  Clark.  There  were  essays  Joy! 
Miss  Mary  W.  Fraser,  Miss  MaryfLJ 
Cappanari,  John  W.  Damon,  besides 
that  by  Miss  Harlow. 

There  were  vocal  selections  by  Miss 
Helen  S.  Whiting,  after  which  Supt'of 
Schools  Charles  A.  Harris  presented  the 
diplomas.  The  exercises  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  class  song,  the  words  by 
Miss  Helen  S.  Whiting  and  the  music 
by  Lester  J.  Murdock,  both  of  the  class. 
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BLINDJGIRL 
AT  HEAD  OF 
HER  CLASS 


Iwi 


Miss    Harlow  twins 

Honor  at  Plymouth 

High  School 


MISS    GERTRUDE    S.    HARLOW, 


PLYMOUTH,  June  22.— Almost  to- 
tally blind  since  infancy,  yet  possessed 


of  a  determination  to  acquire  an  edu- 
cation, Miss  Gertrude  Si.  Harlow  o^ 
this  town  this  evening  read  the  vale-j 
dictory  of  the  graduating  class  of  thel 
Plymouth  High  School.  Miss  Harlow 
entered  the  public  schools  at  the  age 
of  11  years,  and  now  at  the  age  of  18i 
graduates  with  the  highest  honors  of 
her  class.  Principal  William  C.  Whit- 
ing of  the  Plymouth  High  School  ac-j 
cords  her  the  honor  of  being  the 
brightest  pupil  that  has  ever  come  un- 
der his  observation. 

CAN   WRITE  NOTES 

All  of  her  instruction  has  been  trans-  ] 
mitted   to   her  by   others,    although    she 
has    learned    to    write    notes,     and    by  i 
holding   them  pressed  against   her  face  ■ 
she  is   enabled  to  catch  jottings  which 
assist  her  greatly  in   her   work. 

She  passed  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
of  the  lower  schools  in  two"  years,   and  j 
then    completed    the    work   of    the    sev-  ! 
enth,  eighth  and  ninth  in  one  year,  and 
at  the    age     of     14    entered     the     high 
school. 

To  her  gandmother,  Mrs.  Barnabas 
Harlow,  the  girl  gives  the  credit  for 
much  of  her  achievements.  When  the 
other  pupils  of  her  class,  having  com- 
pleted their  studies  for  the  day,  would 
be  enjoying  themselves  at  some  recre- 
ation, the  patient  girl,  aided  by  her 
grandmother,  would  be  delvfng  in  the 
mysteries  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and 
she  is  now  a  fine  Latin  scholar. 


Piloted  by  Companion 


Despite      her      unfortunate       circum-  > 
stances,     Miss    Harlow    js    one    of    the  j 
most     cheerful     of      her     schoolmates,  j 
Since  going  to  school,  she  has  been  ac- 
companied  by   a   companion    who   daily  I 
has    piloted    her    to    and    from    school, 
for  despite  the  fact  that  she  would  be 
able  to  make  the  trip  in  safety,  danger 
from    passing    vehicles    has    been    ever 
in  the  mind  of  her  family. 

Miss  Harlow  is  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Harlow  of  the  firm  of  Libby,  Harlow 
&  Co.,  hardware  dealers,  250  Devon- 
shire street,  Boston,  and  she  resides 
with  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnabas  Harlow,  Sagamore  street  oi 
this  town. 
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HBGO  NEWMAN   INDORSED 


Approved  as  Principal  of  N.  Y. 
School  for  Teachers. 


The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meet- 
ing1 yesterday  afternoon,  selected  as  a 
kite  for  the  new  building  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  plot 
turned  over  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Cora- 
jmission,  situated  at  Twenty-second 
Jstreet  and  Lexington  avenue.  It  alsjf 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $275<<#§D 
to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new 
building.  Commissioner  Levy  objected 
to  the  hurried  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tions, but  it  was  stated  that  only  by 
showing  substantial  progress  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  could  the 
Board  of  Education  continue  its  lease 
on  the  building  occupied  at  present. 

There  was  considerable  amusement 
when  the  matter  of  permitting  Marion 
F.  Rettis,  a  teacher,  to  absent  herself 
for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  a  sick 
relative  came  up,  and  Commissioner 
Wile  demanded  that  the  Board  explain 
why  absence  should  be  permitted  in 
this  case,  and  not  when  a  woman 
wished  to  care  for  her  own  child. 
President  Churchill  ruled  the  question 
out  of  order. 

The  appointment  of  Hugo  Newman 
as  principal  of  the  New  York  Training 
iSchool  for  Teachers,  and  of  Frank  H. 
J.  Paul,  as  principal  of  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  was  approved. 
The  appointment  of  Frances  E.  Moscrip 
as  inspector  of  classes  for  the  blind, 
in  place  of  the  late  Gertrude  E.  1?B!£- 
ham,  was  also  approved.  Associate 
Superintendent  Andrew  W.  Edson  was 
re-elected  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Retirement,  granting  permission  to  re- 
tire, on  September  1,  to  Marian  Pyles, 
of  Girls  High  School;  Evangeline  D. 
Frost  of  Public  School  No.  26,  and 
Harriet  A.  Sullivan,  of  Public  School 
No.   75,  was  approved. 

The  assignment  of  thirty  attendance 
officers  to  perform  duty  at  evening 
playgrounds,  with  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  evening,  was  approved, 
subject  to  financial  ability. 

The  summer  evening  schools,  which 
were  closed  on  July  2  for  lack  of  funds, 


will  be  reopened  on  July  14,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Su- 
perintendent Shallow.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  left  the  city,  and  dif- 
ficulty is  anticipated  in  reorganizing! 
the  schools.  The  only  summer  eveningj 
school  in  Brooklyn  is  in  Public  School 
No.  84,  Glenmore  avenue  and  Watkins 
street. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


Eleanor  G.  Brown,  a  blind  girl.,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  £fllIo  female  Uni- 
versity last  June,  has  secured  a  position 
teaching  .English  and  German  in  a  Day- 

f+on  high  .school.  Miss, Brown  was  one  of 
le  brightest  students  who  ever  attended  | 
le    university.  J 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 

ITEMS  of  educational  news  to  be 
Inserted  under  this  heading  are 
solicited  from  school  authorities 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  To  be 
available,  these  contributions  should 
he  short  and  comprehensive.  Copy 
should  be  received  by  the  editor  not 
later  than  Friday  preceding  date  of 
Issue. 


MEETINGS  TO  BE. HELD: 


JUNE. 


June  29  to  July  2:  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association.  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.;  Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  1651 
East  Main  street,  Columbus,  O., 
sec'y. 

JULY. 

1-3:  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge; Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Boston, 
pres. 

4-11:  National  Education  Association, 
St.  Paul;  David  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arbor,   Michigan,   sec'y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

22-29:  International  Congress  on 
Home  Education.  Philadelphia;  Su- 
perintendent Martin  G  Brumbaugh, 
pres.;  George  W.  Flounders,  1200 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia, sec'y. 

OCTOBER. 

16-17:  Vermont  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Johnsbury;  Superinten- 
dent Margaret  Ruiter  Kelley, 
Derby,   Vt.,    sec'y. 

NOVEMBER. 

6-8:  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation: Kate  A.  McHugh,  Omaha, 
pres.;   Ellis  U.    Graff,   Omaha,   sec'y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN.  To-day    ninety-eight 

per  cent,  of  those  eligible  to  the  high 
school  attend  and  eighty-five  per 
cent,  remain  four  years. 


COLEBROOK.       Paul  G.  Sellers 

a  graduate  of  New  Hampshire  State  ! 
College,     class     of    1914,     will    teach 
mathematics  and  chemistry  at  Cole-  | 
brook  Academy  next  year. 

CONCORD.  A  most  interesting 
historical  pageant  portraying  events 
that  have  occurred  at  Penacook, 
Rumford  and  Concord  was  recently 
presented  at  White's  Park  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Parker  School. 

CLAREMONT.  W.  H.  Slayton  i 
has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  > 
the  Clarmont-Charlestown  supervis-  | 
ory  district  at  salary  of  $2,000. 

VERMONT. 
ST.  JOHNSBURY.       Superintend- 
ent   Corwin    S.    Palmer,   who    retires  ' 
here  this  year  after  a  successful  ad- 
ministration   of    six    years,  was  pre-  | 
sented  with  a  gold-headed  cane  at  a 
public  reception  given  in  his  honor. 
Mr.    Palmer    will    devote    himself   to  ; 
literary    and    tourist    work    and  will 
make  his  home  in  New  York. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.  More  than  sixty  teach- 
ers who  have  been  associated  with 
Alonzo  Meserve,  who  retires  this  year 
as  principal  of  the  Bowdoin  School, 
tendered  him  a  complimentary  ban- 
quet at  the  Teachers'  Club  recently. 
Superintendent  Dyer  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  Maurice  P.  White 
were  among  the  speakers. 

Boston  children  must  be  five  and  a 
Jhalf  years  old  or  have  had  a  year's 
kindergarten  training  before  they 
will  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  next  year,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  change  was  supported  by  Su- 
perintendent Dyer,  who  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  limit  should  be  six 
years  to  correspond  with  that  which 
exists  throughout  the  country.  Un- 
der the  present  system  about  3,000  of 
the  13,000  in  the  first  year  in  the 
schools  are  too  immature  to  do  the 
work.  Unless  there  has  been  some 
previous  training  in  the  kindergarten 
Dr.  Dyer  said  that  a  child  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  routine  of  read- 


ing,  writing  and  spelling  in  the  first 
grade  until  the  age  of  five  and  one- 
half  or  six  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  order,  said  that  his  object  was 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  children 
repeating  the  first  grade,  as  many  in 
the  past  have  done.  By  raising  the 
I  school  age  he  expects  that  more  chil- 
!  dren  will  be  sent  to  the  kindergarten, 
where  they  will  get  training  enough 
to  prevent,  in  a  large  degree,  any 
repetition  of  the  first-grade  work 
when  it  is  undertaken. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of 
evening  school  teachers,  four  of  the 
evening  school  principals  have  with- 
drawn their  applications  for  appoint- 
ment. They  are  Maurice  J.  Lacey, 
who  has  been  named  as  principal  of 
the  South  Boston  Commercial  High 
School;  Adelbert  H.  Morrison, 
principal  of  the  Evening  Industrial 
School;  Alfred  R.  Winter,  principal 
i  of  the  Washington  Allston  Evening 
j  School,  and  Joseph  F.  Gould,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Franklin  Evening  School, 
i  The  pav  of  the  principals  was  re- 
duced from  $8  to  $6  a  night  in  the 
high  school  and  from  $6  to  $4  in  the 
elementary  schools.  This  affects 
thirteen  high  and  147  elementary 
evening  school  principals. 

The  board  also  reduced  the  pay  of 
the  summer  school  teachers  from 
$2.50  a  day  to  $2. 

Although  the  evening  school  prin- 

I  cipals   were    reduced   in   salary,   their 

'   director,    W.    Stanwood    Field,    was 

given  an  increase  of  $380  a  year  over 

his  former  salary  of  $3,400. 

Boston  broke  all  records  this  year 
in  the  number  of  graduates  from 
both  high  and  elementary  schools. 
It  is  of  special  note  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  those  who  graduated  from 
elementarv  schools  in  1913  continued 
in  high  school,  refuting  the  statement 
that  most  of  the  children  drop  out 
of  school  at  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  entered  high  school 
four  years  ago  received  their 
diplomas  this  year. 

More  than  17,000  have  signified 
their  intention  of  attending  high  or 
Latin  schools  next  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  about  3,000. 


Speaking  of  this  remarkable  show- 
ing, Superintendent  Franklin  B. 
Dyer  says: — 

"The  reasons  for  this  great  in- 
crease are  several.  Not  the  least  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  attempt  be- 
ing made  by  us  to  meet  with  our 
courses  the  variety  of  opportunities 
presented  in  commercial  life  and  not 
confine  the  pupil  to  one  course  as  in 
past  years.  The  high  school  popula- 
tion has  increased  nearly  500  per  cent, 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  greatly 
outdistancing  the  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral population  in  that  period. 

"There  have  been  changes  this 
year  in  almost  all  departments  of 
schools  from  the  normal  to  kinder- 
garten. In  the  normal  school  the 
course  has  been  materially  changed 
from  one  of  two  years  to  three.  A 
committee  from  Harvard  University 
has  passed  on  our  first-year  course 
and  has  approved  it  as  of  college 
standard  and  of  such  merit  that  it 
is  accredited  for  'associate  of  arts'  de- 
gree. Tlhis  is  a  remarkable  triumph 
for  the  normal  school. 

"In  the  high  schools  the  most  note- 
worthy change  has  been  in  the  com- 
mercial course.  Hitherto  the  course 
equipped  the  student  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  This  year,  with  the  ap-  . 
^ointment  of  a  co-ordinator  between? 
the  school  and  the  store  courses  in 
salesmanship  have  been  provided  for 
those  who  go  into  the  distributive  de- 
partments. This  is  an  innovation 
and  will  be  operative   in   September. 

"For  those  who  wish  to  fit  for 
clerical  positions,  the  Roxbury  High 
School  has  been  set  aside  with 
courses  such  as  are  provided  by  the 
best  specialty  schools  of  business 
methods.  The  general  commercial 
course  has  been  open  to  criticism 
that  its  training  was  not  sufficient.  The 
clerical  high  school  will  give  the 
best  that  the  country  affords. 

"An  arrangement  has  been  made 
in  the  high  schools  for  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  art.  The  stu- 
dent will  spend  afternoons  at  the  Art 
Museum.  This  should  stimulate 
great  interest  for  art  training.  Those 
who  have  noticeable  attainments  for 


this  branch  will  be  given  scholarships 
for  training  in  portrait,  art,  or  applied 
design. 

"A  similar  reconstruction  is  being 
made  in  music,  which  will  become  a 
required  subject  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  work. 

"Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  development  at  the  trade  schools. 
The  girls'  school  has  doubled  in  size 
since  its  inauguration  a  few  years  ago, 
and  for  the  boys  we  are  now  building 
a  great  trade  school,  which .  will  be 
the  biggest  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  accommodate  600  to  1,000  boys 
in  eleven  different  trades. 

"The  development  of  the  lingering 
student  by  work  in  the  special 
classes  provided  for  this  type  is  re- 
markable, especially  for  those  who 
plan  to  seek  employment  when  they 
reach    fourteen   years.  Employers 

have  consented  to  work  with  the 
continuation  schools  toward  giving 
their  boys  and  girls  time  off  without 
loss   of  pay  to  attend  these   courses. 

"Our  classes  for  stammerers  and 
the  partly  blind,  conducted  by  speci- 
ally trained  teachers,  are  meeting 
with  great  success  and  will  be  en- 
larged. Much  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  illiterate  foreigners,  and 
classes  are  now  being  arranged  for 
these  oeople  in  the  North  End. 

"We  are  all  working  in  harmony. 
Our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and 
working  together.  Committees  of 

teachers  are  at  work  to  make  the 
studies  more  practical,  and  thev  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  non-essentiat 
subjects  and  define  the  standards  to 
be  reached  for  common   subjects." 
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1  TEflCHER  OF  THE  BLIND 
IKS  PHYSICIAN 


Miss  Gaddum  Becomes  Bride 
of  Dr.  Swartsel. 


en  tue  blind  children  of  Cincinnati 
iresent  themselves  in  their  classroom  at 
the  Sands  school  next  Tuesday,  something 
will  have  happened.  Miss  Gaddum  will 
|  not  be  in  her  accustomed  chair,  abo\;f 
|  which  all  have  learned  to  gather  as  nimbly 
;as  if  they  were  not  blind  at  all.  Until  it 
took  place  Wednesday,  none  but  her  fam- 
ily and  close  friends  knew  that  Miss  Gad- 
j  dum,  who  is  the  head  of  the  school,  was 
ftp  marry  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Sw-artsel  of  1T8G 
Elmore  street.  The  ceremony  took  place 
[  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs|  A.  L.  Gaddum,  Georgia  avenue. 
(Thursday  morning  her  resignation  was 
1  mailed  to  Superintendent  Condon.  Mrs. 
Swartsel  was  mainly  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  blind  school,  first  located  on 
West  Sixth  street,  and  later  at  Poplar 
street  and  Freeman  avenue.  Her  work  as 
director  was  considered  almost  unique  in 
its  excellence,  and  between  the  teacher  and 
her  sightless  pupils  there  has  existed  the 
strongest  affection.  A  number  of  former 
pupils  have  become  not  only  self-support- 
ing, but  have  helped  care  for  their  families. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Klein  is  first  assistant  of  the' 
blind  school.  Definite  arrangements  as 
regards  Miss  Gaddum's  successor  have  not 
yet   been  announced. 
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a^lnj^girl.   who 
do  state  "university 


Eleanor  G.  Brown, 
graduated  from  the  Ohio 
last  June,  has  secured  a  position  teach- 
ing English  and  German  in  a  J)aytori 
high  school.  Miss  Brown  was  one  of  the 
brightest  students  who  ever  attended  the 
university.  She  completed  a  regular 
four-year's  course  of  study  in  3]/;  years 
and  obtained  the  highest  marks  in  much 


"Rookest^,  n.  if^Posir. 
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I^^^^Sleanor  G.  Brown  is  a  blind  giiwiiwho 
was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
university  last  June,  and  has  secured  a 
position  teaching-  English  and  German 
in  a  Dayton  (Ohio)  high  scnool.  She 
was  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  ever 
graduated  from  the  university,  and 
completed  a  four  years'  course  in  thre& 
and  one-half  years,  obtaining  the  high- 
est marks  in  her  work.  _- 
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BLIND  BOY  GAIHS      I 
STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 


William  R.  Schenck,  Son  of  Bay- 

side   Farmejflfeourth  on 

List  Frofrraueens. 


STUDYING 


AT 


COLUMBIA. 


Eighteen- Year- Old  Youth  Has  Splen- 
did Record  as  a  Student — Sister 
His  Devoted  Admirer. 


(Special  to  The  Eagle.) 
Flushing,  L.  L,  September  18 — The 
announcement  of  the  State  university 
scholarships  shows  Flushing  High 
School  retaining  her  lead  as  the  ban- 
ner high  school  of  Queens,  and  one  of 
the  leading  high  schools  of  the  city 
and  State. 

One  of  the  Queens  students  to  re- 
ceive a  scholarship  is  William  R, 
Schenck,  a  blind  boy,  and  son  of  a 
farmer  of  Rocky  Hill  road,  Bayside. 
Schenck   stood    fourth    on    the    list    of 


eligibles  from  Queens  with  an  average 
of  90  5-100.  He  is  18  years  old,  and 
despite  his  infirmity  is  a  youth  of  re- 
markable attainment. 

He.  is  now  a  student  at  Columbia, 
the  expense  of  which  will  be  borne  by 
the  scholarship  he  has  just  won. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  profession 
I  will  take  up,"  said  young  Schenck 
today.  "I  entered  Columbia  last  fall, 
and  have  taken  up  a  geenral  course. 
Some  have  advised  me  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  decided  what 
line  of  work  I  will  follow.*' 

Young  Schenck,  who  was  called  "a 
boy  marvel"  by  City  Superintendent 
William  H.  Maxwell,  was  graduated 
frorri  Public  School  No.  20,  on  Riving- 
ton  street,  Manhattan,  in  the  fall  ol 
1911.  He  then  entered  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School,  where  he  graduated 
with  high  honors. 

As  a  child  "Willie"  was  sent  to  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  learned  the  New  York  point 
system  of  reading.  Next  at  Public 
School  No.  20  he  mastered  the  Braille 
system.  The  boy  is  familiar  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  armies  in  the 
war  and  follows  all  of  the  big  stories 
in  the  newspapers. 

One  of  his  "pals"  is  his  sister,  a  girl 
two  years  his  junior.  She  is  delighted 
at  the  progress  made  by  her  brother, 
and  predicts  a  great  future  for  him. 


Blind  Student  Wins 
^"^^olars^    Honor 


Over  a  JLeld  of  several  hundred 
youths  ajraffssed  °f  al!  their  senses, 
Williarr^^^Bcheneck,  eighteen,  and 
blind,  was  announced  to-day  as  one 
of  the  successful  contestants  for  a 
State  university  scholarship.  He  is 
the  son  of  Joseph  Scheneck,  a  farmer 
of  Bayside,  and  has  chosen  Columbia 
University,  where  he  will  take  a  gen- 
eral course. 

Scheneck  was  fourth  on  the  eligi- 
bles. He  was  referred  to  as  "a  boy 
marvel"  by  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Maxwell  when  he  graduated  from  De- 
Witt  Clinton  High  School. 


An 
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Seja-t^v^bg-y    Iff.    HIM-. 
BLIND,  WINS  SCHOLARSHIP,  j 


....  The  announcement  of  the  State  uni- 
versiilf'-.  scholarships  shows  that  Will- 
iam J^.^chenck,  a  blind  boy,  son  of  Jo- 
f-epli  Schenck,  a  farmer  of  Rocky  Hill 
roac| ;Bayside,  L.  I.,  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates. 

Schenck,  who  is  known  as  the  "boy 
marvel,"  stood  fourth  on  the  list  of 
eligibles*  from  Queens  with  an  average 
of  90  5-100.  He  is  now  eighteen  years 
old.  H«  was  graduated  from  Public 
School  No.  20,  at  Rivington  and  Forsyte 
streets,  Manhattan,  in  1911,  and  then' 
entered  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,! 
where  he  was  graduated  with  high  hon 
ors. 

Young  Schenck  then  entered  Colum 
bia  University  and  the  expense  of  thi 
course  will  be  borne  by  the  scholarshi 
he  has  just  won. 


1  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BIjjSffL 

"At  Public  School  N'O.  127,  Seventh  ave- 
fnue  and  Seventy -ninth  street.  Bay  Ridge, 
there  is  a  kindergarten  for  blind  children. 
The  sightless  children  who  attend  this 
class  arc  too  young,  of  course,  to  realize 
the  extent  of 'their  misfortune,  but  they 
seem  even  happier  in  their  play  and 
Annies  than  the  children  in  the  regular 
kindergarten. 

Special  apparatus  and  special  games 
had  to  be  arranged  for  these  blind  chil- 
dren and  Miss  Luella  I>.  Palmer,  assist-, 
tant  director  of  kindergartens,  Avas  very 
successful  in  planning  them. 


HELPING  THE,&»D. 
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jF3|eague  of  No.  26  to  Hear  of 
|    .JThat  Is  Being  Done. 

TtP^Mothers  League  of  Public 
School  No.  26,  Quincy  street,  near 
Ralph  avenue,  will  hold  its  regular 
meeting  Tuesday  evening,  October  20, 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  school  building  in 
place  of  the  regular  afternoon  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Marford,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  on 
Gates  avenue,  and  also  the  blind  work 
at  74  Schermerhorn  street,  and  Miss 
Mosscript,  who  has  charge  of  the 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools, 
will  make  addresses.  Other  prominent 
speakers    are   expected    to    be   present. 

The  Polyanna  Glee  Club  will  sing, 
and  specimens  of  basketry  and  weav- 
ing, done  by  the  blind  vdJl  be  on  ex- 
hibition. A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  are  interested  ii 
the  welfare  of  the  sch( 
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Pupils  Do  Well. 


"'There  were  on  register  in  the  public 
schools  during"  the  year  1913-1914  a 
total  of  194  blind  pupils,  of  which  44 
were  admitted  during:  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  Dr.  Maxwell. 

A  class  for  blind  children  was 
opened  in  P.  S.  136  Brooklyn  in  April, 
1914,  and  an  additional  class  was  es- 
tablished in  P.  S.  17  Manhattan  on 
May  4,  1914.  In  September  this  latter 
class  was  transferred  to  P.  S.  44  Man- 
hattan, Gratifying  progress  has  been 
shown  by  the  blind  children  in  the 
»*le*»enta*y  schools,  and  in  several 
leases  they  stood  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  classes. 

Three  blind  pupils,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  were  graduated  from  elementary 
schools  in  February,  1913.  The  two 
boys  entered  high  school.  Of  the  six 
blind  pupils  enrolled  in  high  schools 
in  September,  1913,  three  have  con- 
tinued their  courses,  two  left  to  take 
up  manual  work,  and  the  other  grad- 
uated and  has  entered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

|  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  need 
of  vocational  education  for  these 
children,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
to  fit  them  for  useful  and  successful 
lives,  there  being  so  few  occupations 
open  to  persons  lacking  in  sight,  and 
competition  is  so  keen  in  those  that 
are  open  that  the  most  thorough  edu- 
cation is  hardly  sufficient  to  start  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. Several  associations  for  the 
blind  have  co-operated  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  giving  in- 
struction along  vocational  lines  to 
these  children,  chiefly  in  instrumental 
music  and  piano  tuning. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in 
athletics,  and  the  work  in  physical 
training  has  followed  the  same  broad 
lines  as  heretofore.  The  boys  tcck 
Ipart  in  athletic  events  and  the  girls 
showed  enthusiasm  in  the  dances. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Sight  Saving  Service  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  121  public 
school  children  were  examined  dur- 
ing the  year  at  special  weekly  clinics. 
Of  this  number  forty-three  were  pu- 
pils in  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Thirty-seven  were  not  attend- 
ing school  because  of  eye  trouble  and 
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forty-one  were  brought  for 
ation  by  a  school  visitor  of  the  P.  E. 
A.  Of  the  thirty-seven  not  attending 
school,  twenty-three  were  admitted 
to  the  classes  for  the  blind  children, 
ten,  after  examination  and  treatment, 
were  able  to  return  to  their  regular 
classes,  and  four,  who  were  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  secured  employ- 
ment. J 
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TO  PAY  CARFARES  OF  BUND 
iND  DEAF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Al 


So  many  blind  pupils  are  now  attend 
iog  the  public  schools  that  it  wag  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  of  Erlucation  to  sei 
aside  §700  in  the  budget  for  1915  to  pa;\ 
carfare  for  them  and  their  guides.  '  A 
like  amount  was  necessary  for  those 
children  attending  the  Elementary  and 
Trade  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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POOR  AND  IMPROPER 

LIGHT  OFTEN 

|  THE  FORERUNNER 

OF  BLINDNESS 

Five  Million  School  Children  in  the 
United  States  Have  Defective  Sight- 
Care  of  BlmcTDependents 
Costs  $15,000,000  Annually- 
Proper  PrecliutloTv^W 


Reduce  This  to  $100,000. 


1  There  are  '  20,000,000  public  school 
children  in  the  United  States.  At  least 
5,000,000   of    these   children   suffer  from 

i  eye   diseases   or   defects    which    seriously 

'impair  their  school  progress.  About  12,- 
000,000.  it  is  asserted  by  an  eminent 
specialist,   suffer  from   eye,   ear,   nose  or 

I throat  diseases  or  defects,  which,  prevent 
proper   school    advancement. 

It    costs    about    #15,000.000    of    public 

'money  to  support  the  300,000  blind  de- 
pendents in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
this  blindness  could  have  been  prevented 
by  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver dropped  in  the  eyes  at  birth  and  by 
the  animal,  systematic  examination  of 
all  school  children's  eyes. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  why 
laws  should  not  be  passed  requiring 
health  departments  to  insist  that  a  2  per 
cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution  should  be 
dropped  into  the  eyes  of  every  babe  at 
birth,  that  school  children's  eyes  should 
be  systematically  and  annually  examined. 


ON   THE   LEFT   THE   LIGHT    SHINES  DIRECTLY 
INTO  THE  PUPIL'S  FACE-THIS      IS      HARMFUL. 


ON  RIGHT  THE  LIGHT  STRIKES  THE  PRINTED  PAGE 
OVER  THE  LEFT   SHOULDER-THIS   IS   PROPER. 
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and  that  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  detected  eye  diseases  and! 
defects  should  be  relieved.  j 

If  these  two1  important  refors  should j 
be  carried  out,  a  vast  majority  of  blind-; 
ness  of  this  couutry  would  be  extermin- 
ated! 

"Both  reforms  could  be  accomplished 
for  perhaps  $100,000,  and.  yet  it  costs: 
$15,000,000  to  care  for  the  dependent; 
blind.  To  this  should  be  added  the  ertor-[ 
mous  cost  of  building-  and  supporting  alms 
houses,  asylums,  charitable  homes,  etc. 

Children  who  have  defective  eyes,  ears,! 
noses  and  throats  canuot  unless  relieved, 
receive  "and  profit  by  public-  school  educa- 
tion. To  such  children,  schoolwork  is  a 
pain  and  a  burden.  They  are  always  be- 
hind in  their  classes,  sometimes  remain- 
ing in  one  room  year  after  year,  ah 
exasperation  to  the  teachers  and  dis-' 
couragement  to   themselves. 

Unless  relieved  and  rendered  fit  for 
study,  they  are  regarded  as  mentally 
deficient  and  morally  vicious,  become  per- 
sonally disheartened  and  truant,  often! 
'drift  into  bad  society  and  associations, 
commit  small  and  then  greater  crimes, 
and  eventually  may  enter  the  criminal 
classes  and  then  become  an  expense  and 
care  to  the  commonwealth  as  police  court 
defendants,  and  as  dwellers  in  asylums, 
institutions    and    prisons. 

Education  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
crime,  and  where  education  is  not  pos^ 
sihle  crime  is  almost  sure  to  raise  its 
ugly  head.  The  war  cry  against  crime  i 
should  then  be  "Education,"  and  where 
education  is  difficult -or  impossible  owing' 
to  physical  defects  or  disease,  immediate; 
steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  or  re- 
move such  defects,  so  that  children  may 
be  able  to  receive  and  profit  by  educa- 
tion, and  thus  become  good,  valuable  and 
respectable  citizens  and  save  millions  of 
money  that  can  then  be  deflected  into  de-> 
sirable  channels. 

New  York  City  has  650,000  public 
school  children,  and  30  per  cent,  of  these 
children  are  two  years  behind  their  nat- 
ural grades.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  this 
misfortune  is  due  to  defective  eyes,  ears,) 
noses  and  throats.  Dr.  Cronin  found  in1 
one  school  150  defective,  backward  chil- 
dren, 137  had  bad  tonsils  and  adenoids ; 
and  thirteen  had  defective  eyes.  These  j 
conditions  were  all  removed  and  almost 
all  the  children  became  good  and  tract- 
able pupils.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  j 
of  what  may  be  done  in  other  schools. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  eye  tests; 
among  school  children  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  ocular  defects  by' 
glasses.  Such  instances  are,  of  course,, 
extremely  frequent,  and  many  children! 
are    retarded    in    their    school    work    by; 
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near-sightedness  or  by  other  defects,  such 
as  bypermetropia,  astigmatism,  ■'muscular 
weakness,  etc.,  which  prevent  'easy  and 
comfortable  eye  service,  and  which  are 
usually  followed  by  laziness,  neglect  of 
work,  discouragement,  truancy  and  school 
abandonment. 

But  there  are  many  other  ocular  condi- 
tions which  the  school  tests  wfll  disclose, 
such  as  the  various  forms  ojt  sore  and 
red  eyes,  iritis,  ulcers,  cataracts,  cross- 
eyes,  and  tear-duct  diseases./  r  J& 
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WEDNESDAY, 

JANUARY  27,  1915 

SPECIAL    SCHOOL   REQUIRED 


J>r.  Snedden  Says  Children  with  Defec- 
tive Eyesight  Need  Particular  Instruc- 
tion 


Establishment  of  special  schools  for  chil- 
dren with  defective  eyesight  was  advocated 
by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  before  the  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare.  Dr.  Snedden  said  that  the  needs 
of  these  children,  who  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  up  in  their  studies,  were 
abundantly  manifest.  The  committee  lis- 
tened to  considerable  testimony  on  the 
bill  for  an  appropriation  of  $2500  to  be  ex- 
pended in  making  an  investigation  Into 
care  and  relief  for  the  blind  not  now  ade- 
quately provived  for. 

Chief  Justice  Bolster  of  the  Muicipal 
Court  spoke  for  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
Court  to  expend  $6000  annually  for  medical 
service.  Need  for  such  medical  attendance 
has  been  found.     There  was  no  opposition. 


SOCIAL   WELFARE—Room  ■;  44ft -.. 
PLecommendations  of  annual  report  of  Mas,-  • 
sachusetts    Commission  .  for   Blind    (H. 

(a)  H.  45)  report  on  special  care  of  blind, 

etc .10:30 

(b)  H.     46)     investigation,      etc.,     as     to 

persons    with    defective    eyesight...    10.30 

(c)  (H„   47)    for   defective   eyesight  classes 

in    certain    cities . 10.30 

P.    (H.    157)    that    Boston    Municipal   Court '. ' . 
have    medical    service    in    criminal    busi- 
ness  10.30 

P.    (3.  137)  for  pensions  for  nedy  blind....    J0.80 
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The  committee  on  social  welfare  con- 
sidered a  resolve  to  provide  $2500  for  an 
investigation  of  the  persons  whose  /eye- 
sight is  seriously  defective  or  whofmay 
become    blind,    and   a   bill    to   autlforize 
the  commission  for  the  blind  to  estab- 
lish classes  for  childre1¥**w#*l*»seriously 
defective    eyesight    were    taken    up    to 
gether.      Henry   C    Green,    stated    that 
the   commission  had  asked  for  $2500  forj 
this  work  last  year  and  got  $1500.     The 
difficulty  is  that  after  the  inspection  in 
many  cases  the  parents  of  children  with: 
defective    eyesight    will     not    act,     and) 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  at  present  to' 
compel  them  to  do  so. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of 
education,  said  that  the  need  of  some- 1 
thing  for  these  children  Is  abundantly 
manifest  both  for  the  partially  blind  I 
and  the  deaf.  A  special  school  is  de-  j 
manded  for  them  and  special  form  of 
education.  He  advocated  choosing  three 
centres,  Worcester,  Springfield  and  the 
Merrimac  valley,  and  establishing  spe- 
cial schools  for  children  with  defective 
eyesight. 


Bostbw,  lActSS.,  "Re,co-rdU- 
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Classes  for  tlie  Purblind 

In  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  reported  bills  authorizing  the 
Commission  for  the  Blinds  to  establish 
defective  eyesight  classes  in  such  cities 
as  it  sees  fit.  and  appropriating  $2500 
for  an  investigation  and  assistance  by 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  persons 
with   defective   eyesight. 

Ja-vt-u.a.-r^   %q„    \i\l5. 

]Tt"%o  blind  boys  will  be  among  the  gradu- 
aW  fruilPWWUlLmentary  schools  this  term. 
They  are  John  Grosso  of  P.  S.  20,  Rivington 
and  Forsyth  Streets,  and  Warren  Marshall 
of  P.  S.  186,  145th  Street,  west  of  Amster- 
dam  Avenue.  ... 


BoStovi^   MslSS.,    &dUte-rtl&ev 
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FECTIVE  EYESIGHT 

ere  is  a  bill  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  aimed  to  provide 
throughout  the  State  schools  for  chil- 
dren with  defective  eyesight.  At  the 
present  time  Boston  has-  on© -  £«ch  class 
connected  with  the  public  school  system 
which  has  worked  out  very  successfully, 
although  its  scope  is  limited.  But  that 
is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  community,  and  furthermore,  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  State,  there  are  no 
such  schools.  Obviously  a  child  with 
defective  eyesight  cannot  hope  to  do  as 
well  in  the  ordinary  class  as  his  more 
fortunate  neighbors,  although  his  mind 
may  be  just  as  good  or  better  than  that 
of  the  next  pupil.  But  if  he  attends  a 
special  class  where  his  physical  defects 
are  intelligently  discounted  through 
proper  methods  of  instruction  his 
chances  for  a  successful  career  are  made 
much  better  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  This  country  might  never  have  had 
Henry  Watterson  as  a  great  editor  if  he 
had  been  forced  to  attend  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  Fortunately  for  him  and 
for  the  country,  however,  the  private 
means  of  his  family  enabled  him  to  train 
his  mind  in  spite  of  his  defective  eye- 
sight. Massachusetts'  public  schools 
might  never  develop  a  Watterson 
perhaps,  but  they  would  utilize  to  the 
full  a  thousand  brains  which  now,  in 
many  instances,  are  wasted. 


BvooKlvfYv,   K.  y.,   &av<rle^ 
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NEW'SVLAWS  PROPOSED 


The^gg|nr|ittee  on  bylaws  will  recora 
mend^l^r^Comorrow's  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  an  amendment  to 
the  bylaws  providing-  that  teachers 
assigned  to  tubercular  or  anaemic 
classes,  to  classes  for  the  blind  or 
to  classes  for  crippled  .^atoiilctat'Mpimfcall 
bo  paid  additional  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  annum,  repardless  of 
what  salary  schedule  they  are  paid 
under. 

Also,  an  amendment  so  as  to  provide 
that  a  principal  of  a  vocational  or 
trade  school  shall  receive  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
annum  during  the  continuance  of  sue'"1 
assignment. 


The  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting 
next  Wednesday  will  consider  the  : 
mendation  that  the  by-laws  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  that  teachers  assigned  to 
elasses  for  the  blind,  to  tubercular  or  anae- 
mic classes,  or  to^Hlfes^s  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, shall  be  paid  an  additional  $100  a  year, 
regardless  of  what  salary  schedule  they  are 
paid  under. 


Yle,uQ    bfo^iC>    Yl.l^.,     JLy»^^e>. 
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k  |J®i  entertainment  and  bazaar  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  held  in  th^iJMwwwi'York  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers,  1 19th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  this  evening.  **"  'u«i* 
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p*To    Help    the    Blind    in    the    Pwhllc 
Schools. 

|w    Art  eiaiertainment  and  bazaar  for  the 
jben<$itA»i:  the  classes  for  tlie  bli"£j_n 
fee   public  schools  of  the  cify'!wtflfl!ft? 
Shield  in  the  New  York  Training  School 
mbr  Teachers,  11.9th  street  and  Seventh 
avenue,    this    evening.      An    attractive 
programme  ,ha.f?  been  arranged.,  includ- 
ing musical  numbers,  dances,  a  short 
dramatization  of  the  love  scene,  from 
f' Miles  Standish,"  and  a  pretty  play  en- 
titled "The  Enchanted  Garden."    The 
entire  performance  will  be  rendered  b- 
the  pupils  of  th^S  classes  for  t]|e  bllivi 
Articles  made  by  these  children,  such, 
as  baskets,  hand -knit  shawls,  rugs,  aij 
tiflicial  flowers,  dinner  <fav<?rsi,  &c,  w/ 
be  on  sale. 


■Sc/ioo/  City  Adopts 

Basic  Law  and 

Mayor  Mitchel 

Plans  a  Conference 

the  Little  Mayors 

Monthh  With 

Spirited   Debate  by  Youngsters   in   Convention 
— High  School  Students  Are  in  Favor  of  the 
Plan  as  a  Whole,  but  Desire  a  Separate 
Organization. 

Final  organization  of  a  school  city 
in  til 3  public  schools  of  New  York 
was  effected  on  Saturday  morning 
in  a  convention  held  in  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  that  for  earnestness  of 
purpose,  logical  argument  and  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  was  really  an 
amazement  to  the  principals  and 
teachers  who  were  present.  There 
were   184   delegates,    ranging   in   agei 
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from  nine  to  seventeen  years,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  not  five  out  of  the 
assemblage  failed  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  move- 
jment.  The  discussion  was  at  ail  times 
(spirited,  and  marked  by  oratorical 
(effort,  that  at  times  really  excelled 
in  merit  the  oratory  of  the  average 
I  speaker  in  the  average  adult  con- 
tention. 

When  the  time  came  for  adjourn- 
ment the  delegates,  without  excep- 
tion, understood  perfectly  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan  which  already  has 
been  outlined  in  The  Evening  Mail, 
and  whose  purpose  and  advantages 
were  described  by  Wilson  L.  Gill,  the 
j  originator  of  the  self-government 
|  scheme  in  schools,  as  the  most  effec- 
I  tive  method  to  educate  the  coming 
voter  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  to  divorce 
|  him  from  the  teachings  of  the 
political  boss  and  the  ward  healer. 
i  Mr.  Gill's  address  was  an  admir- 
able exposition  of  the  plan  in  its 
(entirety  and  its  ultimate  value.  He 
I  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at- 
i  tention  and  most  generously  ap- 
Jplauded. 

"Big  Brother"   Speaks. 

Ernest  K.  Coulter,  superintendent 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  founder 
of  the  Big  Brother  Association,  made 
the  first  address,  in  which  he  com- 
mended the  plan  and  predicted  its 
complete  success,  if  carried  out  on 
the  lines  already  proposed. 

The  top-notch  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause was  reached  when  Harry 
Schlacht,  founder  of  the  juvenile  po- 
lice on  the  east  side,  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  made  a  speech  that  hristled 
with  encouraging  phrases  and  a  ring- 
ing appeal  for  co-operation  and 
friendly  competition  in  the  election 
of  officers  of  the  juvenile  munici- 
pality. 

Governed  by  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Assembly,  condensed  and  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  occasion,  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock 
by  John  B.  McCullough,  of  Public 
School    16.      From    the   time   he    an- 


nounced  the  assemblage  to  be  in  ses- 
sion until  the  last  word  was  spoken, 
parliamentary  procedure  was  ob- 
served, with  but  few  infractions  of 
the  rules. 

One  of  the  touching  incidents  was 
a  little  speech  by  a  blind  delegate — 
Alfred  Lozinski— of  Public  School  20. 
Manhattan.  Rising  to  his  feet  and 
resting  one  little  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  companion,  he  spoke  in  a 
low,  musical  voice  on  the  idea  of  or- 
ganization, and  said  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  teacher  to  attend  as 
a  delegate,  so  that  he  could  take 
part  in  what  he  and  his  schoolmates 
believed  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  in  the  future. 

»  Blind  Boy's  Speech. 

"I  thfn*fT'!^B?r^itlfred,  "that  we 
ought  all  get  together  and  decide  just 
what  we  stand  for.  I  believe  there 
should  be  two  parties  in  the  school 
city"  (this  was  in  reply  to  an  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  a  high  school  stu- 
dent that  party  division  would  de- 
stroy  co-operation). 

Instead  of  a  gavel,  Chairman  Mc- 
Cullough  used  his  knuckles,  and  quite 
frequently,  after  things  got  started, 
because  one  of  the  delegates  in  the 
front  row  insisted  on  speaking  so 
often,  and  on  so  many  different  sub- 
jects, that  he  had  to  be  called  to  or- 
der. Then,  when  he  arose  to  apolo- 
gize, he  was  declared  out  of  order 
again  and  subsided  for  at  least  six! 
minutes.  This  was  about  the  only 
riffle  that  disturbed  the  smooth  run-! 
ning  of  the  machine  under  the  As- 
sembly rules. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  four  dele- 
gates from  the  Bronx,  Mr.  Gill  laid 
a  fine  foundation  for  a  fuller  con- 
ception of  the  school  city  purpose  byj 
a  brief  reminiscence  and  a  prognos- 
tication of  what  the  future  held. 

The  chairman  announced  that  in] 
order  to  carry  on  a  convention  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  appoint  a  sergeant-at- 
arms.  He  selected  Harold  Herbert 
and  Harold  immediately  looked  about 
to  see  where  his  services  might  be 
needed.  Nominations  for  a.  clerk  of1 
the  convention  were  called  for, 
and  Is  adore  Halpern  was  elected. 
The  clerk  proved  to  have  a  most 
sonorous     voice     and     an     insistent 
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delivery,  which  he  exercised  fre- 
quently in  debate,  calling  to  order 
the  vociferous  delegate  in  the  front 
row  whenever  that  person  showed 
disposition  to  jump  over  the  traces. 

The  chairman  was  just  about  to 
have  the  constitution  read  when 
Elliot  Kadison,  of  the  Boys'  High 
.School,  claimed  recognition.  .  This 
student  spoke  as  the  representative 
of  the  high  school  delegates,  who 
had  a  conference  on  Saturday  after- 
noon in  Wadleigh  High  School,  and 
there  delegated  him  as  a  committee 
of  one  to  present  the  view  that  the 
high  schools  should  not  combine  with 
the  elementary  in  the  school  city. 

Kadison  has  a  remarkable  command 
of   language  and  a   most   convincing 
and    attractive    manner    of    delivery. 
"At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,"  said 
|het"  "t&erejwere  two  questions  to  be 
taker    up.     The    first   was    whether 
or   rot   the   high   schools   wished   to 
organize    separately    from    the    ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city;  that  is, 
whether    there    was    to    be    a    high 
school  city  in  New  York  and  an  ele-  \ 
mentary  city,  or  whether  there  was  i 
to  be  a  high  and  elementary  school  j 
city.     At   the   first   meeting   of   this  j 
convention  last  Friday  the  delegates  ! 
from  the  high  school   did  not  seem 
to  be  comfortable  in  the  presence  of 
the  elementary  school  delegates,  nor 
did  the  elementary  seem  to  feel  that 
they  were  in  proper  place  with  the 
high  school  students. 

To  Separate  High  Schools. 

"A  motion  was  made  at  our  con- 
ference  on    Saturday    that   the   high 

school  city  government  be  made  dis- 
tinct from  the  elementary  school 
government.  The  main  reasons  ad- 
vanced were  that  the  ages  of  the 
elementary  school  pupils  ranged  be- 
tween six  and  fourteen,  and  that 
likewise  members  of  the  high  schools 
ranged  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
years,  and  it  is  natural  that  young 
men  and  young  ladies  could  not  co- 
operate with  a  fellow  feeling  with 
boys  and  girls  of  eight  or  nine. 

"It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  It 
would  be  better  to  have  the  high 
school  city  separate  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  city.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  high  schools  would 


be  willing  to  help  in  every  way  pot-; 
sible  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
organization  of  whatever  form  of 
civic  government  they  adopted.  The 
members  of  the  conference  at  the 
Wadleigh  High  School  extend  their 
best  fishes  for  the  success  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  city." 

No  sooner  was  the  high  school  rep- 
resentative in  his  chair  before  the  vo- 
ciferous delegate  in  the  front  row — 
Goldrink — was  on  his  feet  protesting 
in  a  loud" tone  against  any  aid  or  help 
being  proffered  by  the  high  schools 
to  the  lower  grades. 

Danger  of  a  Collision. 

"This  is  an  insult!"  cried  Goldrink; 
"we  don't  need  their  help;  we  didn't 
ask  it.     I  move " 

"You  are  out  of  order,"  ruled  the 
chairman.  Goldrink  sat  down,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  a  spring  under 
him,  and  he  bobbed  up  again,  waving 
his  right  hand  for  recognition. 

The  clerk  on  the  platform  became 
so  stirred  by  this  violation  of  the 
rules  that  he  dropped  the  constitution 
and  in  a  loud  voice  made  a  point  of 
order,  which  the  chairman  recog- 
nized. The  sergeantat-arms  went  to 
the  excited  front-row  delegate  and 
asked  him  to  step  outside  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  went  out  arm  in  arm, 
and  when  they  returned  Goldrink  was 
smiling  and  nodding  his  head  as  if  in 
acquiescence  to  a  request.  He  sat 
down,  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap  and 
kept  quiet. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  first  sec-j 
tion  of  the  constitution,  which  al- 
ready had  been  adopted,  and  which' 
gave  the  name  of  the  organization  asi 
the  New  York  School  City.  There  | 
was  no  objection  to  the  second  sec- 
tion, which  provided  that  *he  school 
city  should  be  composed  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school,  and  the  object  the 
training  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment by  participating  in  their  prac- 
tical application. 

The  Teacher's  Part. 

Consideration  of  the  third  section 
was  punctuated  by  numerous  in- 
quiries as  to  what  part,  if  any,  the 
teacher  or  principal  would  take  in 
approving  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  good  order,  self-control  and  self- 
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ference  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  maxims  were  taught  by  the 
school,  but  the  section  finally  was 
adopted  as  it  stood. 

Section  4  provided  that  there  should 
be  no  distinction  as  to  sex  and  that 
the  voting  age  should  be  an  age  de- 
termined by  the  convention  brought 
forth  three  or  four  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  making  eligibility  dependent 
upon  the  grade  rather  than  upon  the 
actual  age.  It  was  decided  finally 
that  this  should  be  left  for  the  action 
of  each  school  city. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  conven- 
tion it  was  agreed  that  section  5, 
which  made  the  term  of  office  five 
months,  was  the  sense  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  this  was  reaffirmed;  in  the 
final  session. 

Section  6  provided  that  ;ach  public 
school  should  constitute  a  civic  or- 
ganization, which  is  to  elect  a  chief 
executive  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  officers  that  correspond  with 
the  departments  of  police,  fire,  health, 
street  cleaning  and  parks  where  these 
appointments  do  not  interfere  with 
any  existing  organization  in  a  school. 
This  allso  was  reaffirmed. 

Midget  Delegate's   "Facer." 

i  When  section  7,  providing  that  the 
law-making  body  should  consist  of  a 
board  of  aldermen,  the  delegates 
craned  their  necks  as  they  heard  a 
small  voice  proceeding  from  the  front 
part  of  the  hall  in  the  second  row  of 
seats.  The  voice  was  followed  by  a 
diminutive  body,  which  emerged  into 
the  aisle  and  in  a  shrill  treble  said: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
again  rise  for  information.  At  the 
last  session  I  asked  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  board  of  aldermen  passed  a 
law  and  the  teacher  vetoed  it,  and 
then  the  board  of  aldermen  passed  it 
over  her  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
T  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  would  do  in  that  event;  could  the 
teacher  veto  the  overriding  of  her 
veto?" 

This  unexpected  and  rather  per- 
plexing question  was  put  by  Harry 
Rivlen,  of  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn. 
Harry  is  ten  years  old,  three  feet 
eleven   inches  high   and  weighs  just 


Tiny  Delegate  Who 
Puzzled  Convention 


Harry  Rivlen, 
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fifty  pounds.  He  is  the  smallest  and 
unquestionably  one  of  the  wisest  dele- 
gates in  the  convention.  His  precoc- 
ity is  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Brook- 
lyn school,  for  there  are  few  boys,  or 
even  grown  men,  who  can  stump  this 
i  midget  on  a  parliamentary  question. 
His  query  to  the  convention  on  Sat- 
urday remained  unanswered. 
i  Section  9,  providing  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  Individual  gov- 
ernments are  formed  in  the  schools, 
that  they  shall  assemble  in  conven- 
tion and  nominate  candidates  for 
mayor,  president  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen, borough  president  and  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  consolidated  city, 
which  will  consist  of  all  the  separate 
j  school  cities.  This  was  adopted  after 
debate,  and  then  came  a  brief  expla- 
nation by  Eugene  Clifford,  of  The 
Evening  Mail,  for  The  benefit  of  the 
citize.ns  in  forming  their  political  di- 
visions. 

The  Two  Parties. 

It  was  explained  that  there  would 
|  be  a  civic  and  a  municipal  party,  and 
that  these  parties  would  have  their 
own  issues  and  their  own  platforms. 
They  were  instructed  as  to  how  or- 
ganizations should  be  formed  in  each 
school  room  and  a  leader  appointed, 
and  how  interest  should  be  stimulat- 
ed among  pupils  to  enlist  on  odc  side 
or  the  other. 

1  In  giving  these  instructions  the 
speaker  used  the  word  "boss"  in  an 
interchangeable  sense  with  "leader," 
or  precinct  captain,  which  the  alert 
Kadison  immediately  seized  upon  as 
a  serious  objection.  He  said  the  real 
object  of  the  school  city  was  to  op- 
pose bossism,  and  he  did  not  beLeve 
tha  t  the  existence  of  rival  narties 
would  make  for  co-operation.  He  was 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  a  danger- 
ous friction  might  be  created,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  tell  how  a  suc- 
cessful form  of  civic  government 
could  be  carried  on  unless  there  were 
two  parties. 

Girl  Wins  Point. 

"I  move,"  said  a  rosy-cheeked  girl 
delegate,  sitting  in  -.lie  front  row, 
"that  there  be  two  parties."  She  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause. 


"I  don't  think  there  should  be  only 
one,"  she  continued.  'I  think  that 
inducements  should  he  offered  to  gain 
votes  for  some  good  purpose.  One 
party  will  not  do." 

The  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  friendly  competition  in 
political  division. 

Mr.  Kadison  arose  again  to  speak, 
but  before  he  could  utter  a  word  the 
irrepressible  Goldrink  was  up  again. 
"I  think,"  said  he,  turning  around  and 
facing  the  delegates,  "that  this  ques- 
tion is  one " 

"Out  of  order,"  ruled  the  chairman; 
"sit  down."  Goldrink  crumpled  into 
his  seat  again. 

Then  The  Evening  Mail  representa- 
tive explained  that  in  using  the  word 
"boss,"  it  was  not  used  to  indicate  a 
"boss,"  but  was  used  simply  as  a 
synonym    for    leader. 

Applaud  Boy  Police  Organizer. 

The  chairman  then  put  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  as 
a  whole,  and  after  this  was  carried  he 
introduced  Harry  Schlacht,  who  was 
received  with  a  loud  hand-clapping. 
He  is  known  probably  to  10.000  boys 
in  New  York.  Schlacht  jumped  into 
his  subject  with  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness, and  it  was  evident  that  he 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  convention 
at  once. 

He  said: 

I  merely  wanted  to  convey  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing his  respective  commissioners. 
The  Mayor  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  he  hopes  to  see  the  day  that 
the  mayor  of  this  school  city 
shall  become  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther inducement,  the  Mayor  said 
this:  "I  am  ready,  as  soon  as  I 
am  able,  to  have  monthly  con- 
ferences with  the  little  mayor. 
I  am  ready  to  hold  a  monthly 
conference  with  the  little  police 
commissioner  and  the  fire  commis- 
sioner ;  will  hold  conferences  with 
the  juvenile  health  commissioner, 
and  in  this  way  the  little  boys  wUl 
be  able  to  grasp  an  intelligent  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  govern  a  big 
city." 
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You  have  all  heard  of  the  juven- 
ile police  of  the  city  of  New  York 
which  }:  organized  on  the  east  side 
nine  years  ago.  At  the  outstart  this 
movement  was  ridiculed  by  the  po- 
lice authorities,  but  by  persevering 
and  courage  we  were  able  fx>  show 
them  that  this  organization  was 
really  a  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  finally  it  came  to  the  point 
where  they  were  not  only  recognized 
by  the  captains  in  the  precincts,  but 

j  were  furnished  with  uniforms.    f 

There  are  a  hundred  or  more  in 
unimorm  to-day,  and  over  a  thousand 
in  civilian  attire.  I  tell  you  it  was 
a  great  thing,  and  these  boys  have 
done  lots  of  good  in  look^ig  after 

i  the  violation  of  sanitary  laws  and 
in  helping  the  health  of  the  territory 
that  they  cover  by  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  disease-breeding 
rubbish  and  inflammable  refuse. 


SCHOOL  LIGHTING 
HERE  IS  FAULTY 


.Correspondence  With  Com- 
mission on  Blind  Calls  At- 
tention to  Fact. 


SUGGESTIONS        MADE 


Illuminating  Engineering  So- 
ciety Collects  Data  for 
Years. 


Recent  correspondence  between  the 
State  Commission  on  the  Blind  and  the 
School  Board  relative  to  opemrtg  a  class 
here  for  20  pupils  in  Springfield  schools, 
who  are  nearly  blind,  has  called  atten-J 
tion  to  the  fact  that  those  in  a  position 
to  know  contend  that  the  artificial 
lighting-  in  the  city  schools  in  general  is 
very  faulty. 

The  property  committee  has  itself 
recognized  this  to  some  extent,  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the; 
Chestnut  and  Howard  Street  schools, 
used  for  night  school  purposes.  Some 
improvement  in  lighting  has  also  been! 
started  in  the  Technical  High,  but  it 
has  not  been  carried  along.  Finances, 
are  understood  to  be  the  cause. 

The  Myrtle  Street  School  addition  in' 
the  Orchard  is  understood  to  be  an  im-j 
provement  over  the  other  buildings  in 
general.  All  of  these  improvements  put 
together,  however,  are  but  a  patch,  it 
Is  asserted,  on  the  alterations  that 
Should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils  throughout  the  schools. 

It  is  understood  that  lighting  experts 
Rre  now  working  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  State  law  that  will  make  cer- 
tain requirements  in  artificial  lighting 
of    school.      When    this   law    is    passed 


there  is  little  question,  it  is  asserted, 
but  that  there  will  have  to  be  many 
changes  in  schools  in  this  city. 

More  care  in  the  provision  of  the 
proper  amount  of  daylight  is  also  be- 
ing taken  up  by  lighting  experts  and 
It  is  predicted  that  the  school  author- 
ities throughout  this  country  will  event- 
ually realize  the  importance  of  lighting 
as  Sweden  has  done. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  con- 
tains an  article  on  "Safeguarding  the 
Eyesight  of  School  Children,"  which  has 
touch  interesting  data. 
Among  the  suggestions  are: 
"The  lighting  of  a  school  huilding 
should  be  referred  to  a  competent  ex- 
pert before  the  plans  for  the  building 
ire  drawn.  The  importance  of  doing 
this  early  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  orientation  of  the  building  plays  an 
Important  part  in  the  design  of  those 
features  which  depend  for  their  satis- 
faction upon  proper  lighting. 

"Minimum  intensity  of  illumination, 
£.5  to  3.0-foot  candles  on  the  plane  of 
the  desk  top. 

"Polished  surfaces  such  as  black- 
boards, glossy  paper,  polished  desk 
tops  and  glazed  walls  should  be 
avoided. 

"Light  surfaces,  sky  or  artificial, 
ghould  be  well  out  of  the  ordinary  vis- 
ual field. 

"Glare  from  blackboards'  should  be 
jl voided.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully 
placing  them,  by  lighting  artificially, 
by  tilting  them  and  by  keeping  their 
surfaces  mat.  They  should  never  be 
placed  between  windows. 

"Excessive  brightness  contrasts 
should  be  avoided.  A  bright  source 
should  not  be  viewed  against  a  dark 
background.  The  walls  adjacent  to  a 
blackboard  should  not  be  too  light  in 
color. 

"Surroundings,  such  as  walls  and 
ceilings  should  in  general  be  light  in 
color.  Ceiling  and  frieze  should  be 
practically  white.  Walls  should  be  rea- 
sonably light.  Colors  used  should  be 
white,  gray,  or  tints  of  buff,  cream  or 
olive  green. 

"Children  should  he  taught  how  to 
safeguard  their  vision;  that  is,  how  to 
hold  their  books  to  assume  a  correct 
position  relative  to  the  light  source,  to 
complain  of  glare  from  blackboard,  etc. 
"Teachers  should  be  instructed  to 
teach  these  fundamentals  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Good  lighting  should  be  incorporated 

in  every  course  where  practicable,  and 

especially  in  the  'home-coming'  course.' 

Specific   recommendations  in   relation 

to  natural  lighting  are  as  follows: 

"Window  area  should  be  ample — that 
is,    an   appreciable    percentage    (say   at 
least  20  per  cent.)  of  the  floor  area. 
"The    windows    should    preferably   be 


tocated  on  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
left  of  the  students. 

"A  portion  of  the  sky  should  be  vis- 
ible from  every  desk  top,  at  least  five 
degrees  vertically. 

"The  width  of  the  room  should  not  be 
more  than  twice  the  window  highth. 

"The  windows  should  be  equipped! 
with  approved  window  shades  for  con-1 
trolling'  the  light  and  excluding  direct; 
sunlight. 

"Prism  glass  should  be  used  in  ex- 
treme conditions  at  least. 

"Lighting  and  ventilating  courts 
should  be  painted  white. 

"Minimum  illumination  on  desk  ■i-DVj 
three-foot  candles. 

"Diversity  of  illumination  not  wider 
than   100,  to   1." 

Recommendations  in  relation  to '  arti- 
ficial  lighting   are: 

"Ample  general  lighting  is  recom- 
mended. Local  units  subject  to  con- 
trol  of   pupils   are  condemned. 

"Minimum  illumination  on  desk  top, 
2.5-foot   candles. 

"Light  sources  should  be  out  of  nor- 
mal visual  field  if  possible.  They  should 
be  equipped  with  diffusing  glassware 
to  reduce  their  brightness  and  screen 
the  source  from  the  pupils'  eyes. 

"Highest  permissible  brightness,  three; 
candlepower  per  square  inch  when 
viewed  against  a  light  background. 

"Blackboards  should  be  lighted  by 
properly  screened  and  judiciously 
placed  local  units. 

"The  system  of  lighting  will  depend] 
upon  many  conditions.  Any  well  de-! 
signed  system  is  satisfactory  in  its 
proper  place.  There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  semi-indirect 
system.  It  appears  more  generally  sat- 
i  sf  actory  for  class  rooms,  jread  ing 
rooms,  etc.  In  the  shops  a  direct  sys- 
tem is  advisable. 

"No  local  units  should  be  used  un-! 
less  absolutely  necessary." 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
is  at  present  taking  up  the,  matter  of 
the  lighting  of  schools  through  a  re- 
cently appointed  committee  on  school 
lighting.  Observations  have  been  made 
and  data  has  been  collected  for  several 
years.  The  foregoing  recommendations 
are  a  resume  of  this  investigation, 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee' 
on  lighting  legislation  for  use  as  a 
-basis  in  formulating  a  code  on  school 
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The  Springfield  Union 

Saturday,  June  12, 1915. 

SEPARATE  CLASS  ~ 


Special  Instruction  for  Pupils 

with  Seriously  Affected 

Eyesight. 


Earnest  recommendation  that 
Spring-field  start  a  class  for  pupils 
with  seriously  affected  eyesight  was 
made  at  the  School  Board  meeting 
last  night  by  H.  C.  Green,  agent  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  Edward  E.  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
commission. 

Mr.  Allen  informed  the  board  that 
he  was  allowed  $1000  by  private  con- 
tribution from  the  Perkins  Institute 
to  help  inaugurate  sucb  classes  in 
various'cities.  He  said  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  this  sum  has  been  prom- 
ised to  the  Lawrence  officials,  but 
that  the  balance  would  be  gladly 
given  to  Springfield  or  any  other  city 
that  would  start  a  class. 

The  question  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  physical  training.  The 
board  has  no  funds  available  to  start 
such  a  class  this  fall,  but  will  prob- 
ably accept  the  chance  offered  by- 
Mr.  Allen  to  use  private  funds  until 
next  year's  budget,  if  these  funds  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
experiment  is  decided  to  be  as  advis- 
able as  the  commission  officials  made 
it    appear    last   nfrght. 

Those  who  would  form  the  mem- 
bers of  this  first  class  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  17  pupils  whick  the  State 
commission  recommends  as  the  re- 
sult  of    an    investigation    in   this    city 


last  fall.  Agent  Green  stated  that 
these  17  were  discovered  in  an  in- 
vestigation covering  only  the  central 
section  of  the  city  and  doubtless  40 
who  should  become  the  members  of 
such  a  class  would  be  found  if  all 
the  pupils  were  examined. 

It ,  is  realized,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  without  more 
funds  for  the,  city  to  take  care  of 
any  large  number  this  fall  and  for 
that  reason  the  State  officials  recom- 
mend starting  with  the  17.  Mr.  Al- 
len pointed  out  that  Boston  has  found 
such  a  class  valuable.  The  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  Germany  and  in  "a 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  commission  on 
its  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Springfield,  Worcester  and  Lawrence 
shows  that  there  are  many  pupils  in 
these  cities  whose  eyesight  might  be 
termed  seriously  defective,  and  that 
conditions  are  worse  in  Springfield 
and  Lawrence  than  in  Worcester, 
where  an  eye  clinic  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

"In  this  city,"  said  Agent  Green  to 
the  board,  "many  pupils  were  found 
to  haye  vision  only  half  normal,  a 
number  to  have  vision  only  two  fifths 
normal  and  others  less  than  that.  Our 
investigation  extended  only  over  the 
central  sections."  Mr.  Allen  ex- 
plained that  the  commission  felt  it, 
was  a  desirable  step  for  any  city  to 
institute  a  special  Class  for  pupils 
who  could  not  progress  satisfactorily 
in  the  regular  classroom  because  of 
serious  eye  defects.  He  said  the  com- 
mission considered  it  worth  while  for; 
the  cities  to  make  these  pupils  effi- 
cient citizens  through  special  educa- 
tional methods  rather ,  than  to  keep 
them  in  the  regular  classrooms,  where 
they,  could  not  help  but  fail  to  de- 1 
velop    properly. 

Such  pupils,  he  said,  should  not  I 
be  classed  as  blind,  but  as  semi- 
sighted  children,  children  who  need- 
ed special  attention  and  who  must 
have  this  if  they  were  to  be  edu- 
cated properly.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  class  in  this 
city  could  not  be  made  a  valuable 
success  if  it  were  made  an  earnest 
feature,  of.  the  school,  activities.. 

He  fold  of  the  success  in  Boston, 
where  two  teachers  are  now  em- 
ployed arid  of  the  equipment  and 
various  methods  by  which  these  pu- 
pils were  enabled  to  make  progress 
in  their  education  despite  their  han- 
dicap. He  said  it  seemed  advisable 
to  give  those  pupils  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  grammar  school  education 
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land  that  it  might  possibly  be  found 
'advisable  to  afford  some  form  of  me- 
chanical arts  training:  for  them  in 
the   high   schools   eventually. 

An  appeal  for  special  class  work  for 
pupils  with  defective  sight  was  made  to 
the  committee  last  night  by  H.  Q.  Green 
and  Edward  F.  Allen  of  the  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  Mr  Green  reported 
that  after  a  rather  limited  investigation  in 
Springfield's  central  district  17  boys  and 
girls  were  found  who  are  seriously  handi- 
capped by  being  forced  to  get  their  school- 
ing in  regular  grades,  and  said  he  thought 
there  are  about  40  in  the  whole  city.  They 
are  mostly  under  15  and  in  grades  below 
the  fifth.  He  attributed  considerable 
truancy  and  other  delinquency  to  poor 
eyesight.  This,  he  said,  could  be  elim- 
inated  by  classes  for  the  semisighted. 

Mr  Allen,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  in  Rox- 
bury,  told  the  committee  his  institution 
has  $1000  which  it  will  divide  among 
Massachusetts  cities  introducing  the  new 
work.  About  half  of  this,  he  said,  has 
been  offered  to  Lawrence  alone,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  accepted.  He  thought 
one  able  teacher  should  be  employed  for 
every  12  or  15  semisighted  pupils.  The 
school  authorities  referred  the  question 
to  the  conimittee  on  physical  training. 
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BM& ^Pupils  Graduate. 

"'ffievenDlind  pupils  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  elen  entary  schools 
next  week.  Six  of  them  are  in  Brook- 
lyn schools,  as  follows:  Public  School 
83,  Annie  Fawcett,  Aaron  Ginzberg 
and  Hyman  Pollock,  and  P.  S.  157, 
Abraham  Adelberg,  Isaac  Ross  and 
Viola  Smith.  Public  School  77, 
Queens,  has  one  blind  pupil,  Fred 
Glass.  One  of  the  girls  will  eater 
Girls'  High,  and  will  be  the  fttst 
blind  pupil  in  that  school. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  secure  jfor 
blind  pupils  in  high  schools  one  hour's 
extra  instruction  every  day  rffter 
school.  f 
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EDUCATION  NOTES. 

fel^-en  blind  public  school  pupils  will 
graduate  ChfcfcicflttBfrh.  as  follows:  Man- 
hattan—P.  S.  7tT  Beatrice  Holtzer;  P. 
S  110,  Rose  McAloon;  P.  S.  171,  Stephen 
Cobblitz;  P.  S.  1S6,  Dora  Bernstein.  Brook- 
lyn—P.  s.  83,  Annie  Fawcett,  Aaron  Ginz- 
burg  and  Hyman  Pollock;  P.  S.  157,  Abraham 
Adelberg,  Isador  Ross  and  Viola  Smithy 
Queens— P.   S.   77,   Fred  Glass.  j 


BLIND  BOY  GRADUATED 


'rederick    Glass    First    to    Earn 
Queens  School  Honors. 

\The  first  blind  boy  to  be  graduated 
om  the  Queens  public  schools  was 
Frederick  Glass,  a  member  of  the 
June  class  of  Public  School  No.  77, 
Seneca  avenue  and  Center  street, 
which  held  its  commencement  exer- 
cises today. 

An  exhibition  of  the  blind  class  at 
work  was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Florence  A.  Collins,  and  furni- 
ture of  their  own  making  was  dis- 
played. 

Three  gold  medals  were  awarded — 
one  for  general  proficiency,  donated 
by  the  Ridgewood  Park  Board  of 
Trade,  represented  by  Ed  Miethke; 
one  for  sewing,  donated  by  a  local  pa- 
per, represented  by  the  editor,  Charles 
Schiefel,  and  one  for  prize  speaking 
donated  by  the  principal,  James  J. 
O'Pwegan.  Each  of  the  donors  said  a 
few  words,  as  did  also  Dr.  Edgar  D. 
Shimer,  the  district  superintendent, 
and  Charles  Leich  of  the  local  school 
board. 

Alderman    Albert    C.    Benninger,    in 
the   main  address,   made  reference  to 
the  patent  recently  granted  to  Princi 
pal  0'R.egan  for  his  new  writing  ma 
chine  for  the  blind. 


DANCE  BY  BLIND  CHILDREN, 


t i o n ^™w",llElwp»w#fW1FMfe  Visitors 
About  Vocational  Training. 
dren  from  the  blind  classes  in 
the  public  schools  and  pupils  from 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  225  East 
Twenty- third  Street,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dancing:  and  physical  culture- 
exercises  yesterday  at  the  Educa- 
tional Exposition  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  About  200  took  part,  and 
their  work  won  the  applause  of  '  an 
audience  that  surrounded  the  dancing 
floor  in   the  centre  of  the  Garden. 

"The  Boy  and  His  Job"  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Professor  J. 
Adams  Puffer,  principal  of  the  Ly- 
man School  for  Boys,  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  School,  and  the  Bea- 
con Vacation  Bureau.  P.  C.  Hender- 
schott,  founder  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools,  also  spoke  at 
night  on  a  review  of  the  industrial 
conditions  that  led  to  corporations 
entering-  the  educational  field  and  es^ 
tablishing:  their  own  apprentice  shops 
and  schools  for  employes  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  it.  ■    *« 
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"SITUATION 


"SCHOOLS" 


Churchill     Says     Slashing     of 
Budget  Will  Cause  Revul- 
sion of  Feeling. 


' '  The  silver  lining  to  the  cloud 
that  threatens  to  shadow  New 
York  schools  next  year  is  that 
the  situation  will  bring  about 
such  a  revlusion  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  that  no 
Board  of  Estimate  hereafter 
will  dare  to  be  so  parsimonous 
n  providing  funds  for  our  edu- 
cational institutions."  This  was 
the  statement  to-day  of  Thomas 
W.  Churchill,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  while  de- 
claring   that    the    allowance    of 
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$40,116,000   for    the    schools    in 
1916  is  inadequate. 

"The  Board  of  Education  has 
slashed  rignt  and  left,  but  it  cannot 
go  further  because  of  the  law,  which 
fixes  certain,  charges  it  must  meet," 
continued  Mr.  Churchill,  pointing  out 
that  the  Board  of  Estimate  had  been 
asked  to  give  nearly  $2,500,000  more 
than  was  finally  awarded.  "Now  it  is 
a  time  for  thinking,  and  not  for 
oratory.  I  have  written  to  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Eduaction, 
asking  him  to  ponder  the  question 
deeply  during  the  next  week.  The 
time  is  critical." 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of 
education  which  Mr.  Churchill  be- 
lieves will  have  to  suffer  through  the 
cut  of  the   appropriation: 

Xight  schools. 

Public  loctures. 

Recrea/on  centres. 

Classes   for  crippled   children. 

Classes    for   aenemic   children. 

Classes  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  the 

blind. 

Mftwiwaastation  of  children  to  schools 
In   remote    districts. 

Physical   training. 

Vocational   training. 

Possibly  the  extinction  of  one  or 
two  high  schools. 

Another  alarming  situation  which 
faces  the  department  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  will  be  made  compul- 
sory by  the  action  of  Mayor  Mitchel, 
Comptroller  Prendergast  and  their 
associate  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate. 

CUT  ESTIMATE  TO  BONE. 

In  its  first  tentative  budget  the  de- 
partment declared  it  required  $42,- 
500,000  for  the  year  1916.  The  urgency 
of  economy  insisted  by  the  city  heads 
caused  this  amount  to  be  cut  to  $41,- 
211,000. 

"When  we  cut  everything  to  the 
bone,  $41,211,000  was  the  amount  we 
found  we  would  require  for  next 
year,"  said  Mr.  Churchill. 

"We  will  not  cnt  ont  the  elementary 
schools,  bnt  we  may  have  to  cnt  down 
a  high  school  or  two. 

Greatest  Budget  in 
History  of  City  Is 
Signed  by  iMtchel 

The  city  budget  for  19.16  carries  the 
enormous   total   of   $213,956,155.81. 
It    is    the    heaviest    budget    in    the 

history  of  New  York  City.      This  total 
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includes  the  $13,975,000  State  tax.  It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  figure  the  pre- 
cise tax  rate  for  the  greater  city  for 
1916,  but  it  is  conceded  that  it  will 
jump  about  twenty-five  points — from 
$1.87  to  $2.12. 

According  to  Comptroller  Prender- 
gast  the  tax  rate  figures  cannot  be 
known  until  after  the  final  compila- 
tion of  the  personal  property  assess- 
ments. 

Mayor  Mitchel  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  city 
upon  the  result  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate's deliberations. 

He  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
budget  proper — excluding  the  State 
tax  assessment— is  $198,981,155.81.  He 
contrasts  this  with  the  1915  figure — 
$198,989,786.52 — and  indicates  the  fact 
that  the  1916  budget  is  smaller  than 
the   1915   by   $8,630.71. 

The  Mayor  says  that  the  Board  of 
Education's  appropriation — $40,116,050 
. — is  equal  to  the  1915  allotment  to 
the  schools.  He  adds:  "If  the  Board 
of  Education's  vast  budget  is  intel- 
ligently and  efficiently  administered" 
the  board  will  be  able  "to  give  better 
educational  service  to  the  people  of 
the  city  than  ever,  before." 

There  were  850  to  1,000  salaries  re- 
duced. Approximately  1,500  posts  were 
abolished.  The  eliminated  salaries 
total  about  $1,250,000.  The  net  sav- 
ings by  cutting  salaries  is  about 
$350,000.  Thus  by  cutting  down  and 
eliminating  salaries  the  board  saved 
$1,600,000. 

The  budget  will  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  within  five  days. 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  that  body.  The 
Aldermen  may  decrease  but  not  in- 
crease the  budget.  Whatever  the 
Aldermen  do  is  subject  to  the  Mayor's 
veto  or  approval. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
comparisons  between  the  budgets  for 
1915  and  1916: 

Net  decrease  in  Mayor's  depts...  $942,600.52 
Net  decrease  in  other  city  depts., 

offices,  courts,  etc 483,322.51 

Net  increase  in  debt  service 3,380,829.07 

Net     increase     in     fixed     charges 

other  than  debt  service,   etc...  80,706.56 

Decrease  in  deficiencies  in  taxes.  2,112,002.44 

Net  increase  in  county  offices.  ...  67  849  13 
Net  decrease  in  total  for  city  and 

county   purposes 8,630.71 

Direct  State  tax  (none  in  1915)..  13,975,021.73 
Net   increase   in    total   budget   for 

all    purposes 13,966,391.02 

The  State  direct  tax  is  levied  per 
borough  as  follows: 

New  York   County $9,207,573.31 

Bronx    County 1,002,323.54 

Kings    County 2,740,201.80 

Queens    County 819,901.25 

Richmond  County 1,139,021  83 


Total 


$13,975,021.73 


"There  will  be  no  star  chamber 
methods  in  our  proceedings.  We  I 
want  the  public  to  know  everything-,  j 

"The    important    thing-    is-    that    the! 
public   must  be   made   to   realize    that 
there  must  be  a  separation  by  law  of) 
the    School    Board    and  'the    Board    of  I 
Estimate.      The    Board    of    Education; 
should  not  be  subservient  to  the  exi- 
gencies    of    taxation    figures.       What| 
we   want   is   enough   money   to   fit   the! 
children  fore  life — not  to  be  cash  girls 
and  messenger  boys." 


BMndjphildreM  Study 
pJVonders  of  Nature 

*The*  secrets  of  nature  and  the 
beauties  of  flowers  are  being  dis-j 
closed  to  blind  children  at  the  Chil-j 
dren's  Museum  in  Bedford  Park. 
Sightless  little  ones  from  Public 
Schools  Nos.  77,  147,  83,  93  and  136  are 
studying  flower  structure  by  means 
of  enlarged  flower  models.  Ea'ch  child 
studies  each  part  of  the  model  and 
then  the  flower  as  a  whole.  The 
knowledge  gained  through  the  sens 
Of  touch  is  supplemented  by  descrip 
tions. 

Mrs.  M.  Bernstein,  chairman  of  th 
Committee  on  BAirrd  of  the  Brookly 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  first  sug- 
gested this  new   method  of  study 
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iSAYS  BLIND  ARE 


ELLTAUGHTIN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


DK  Corsoi^P€clares  Results  At- 
tained Are  Better  Than  in  In- 
stitutions for  Blind. 


T>r.  David  B-  Corson,  first  assistant 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  in  his 
annual  report,  states  that  the  work 
of  the.  class  for  the  .blind  at  the 
Washington  Street  School  has  been 
no  successful  that,  it  is 'apparent  that 
such  a  class -in  a  public  school  is  su- 
perior to  an  institution:  for- the  blind. 

''Blind  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  in  touch  with  a  living-  world," 
says  Dr.  Corson,  "and  they  can  learn 
by|  practical  experience  the  cost  of 
living,  the  necessity  of  economy  and 
th©  value  of  time  and  money.  They 
get  a  notion  of  the  wisdom  of  being 
'good  mTix$rs,'  and  if  their  sensibili- 
ties are  hurt  by  contact  with  the 
world,  the  experience  comes  while 
children  are  young  and  are  best  able 
to  form  the  habits  of  facing"  the  con- 
dition with  buoyant  spirit.  They  can 
chum  with  lighted  boys  and  girls, 
an|  adjust  themselves .  to  their  local 
'avivironment.  They  live  the  life  of 
cjtormal  boys  and  girls,  and  receive  an* 
education  comparable  in  every  way 
to  .that  of  sighted  children. 

•!\There  were  thirteen  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  five  to  fourteen  years, 
'.vnroiled  in  the  class  for  the  blind 
•luring  the  year  1914-1915.  They  were 
of  kindergarten,  primary  and  gram- 
mar, grades.     As  hitherto,  the  pupils 
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Braille  from  the  expert  teacher  of 
the  blind. and  her  assistant.  From  the 
special  class-  room  they  were  sent  to 
their  respective  grades  in  the  regular 
school.  The  teachersi  were  able  to  | 
place  9|  per  ceht.  of  the  children  in 
the  grades  with  seeing  companions 
of  their  own  respective ,  ages.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  them  were  on  the  honor 
lists' of  their  respective  classes  at  the 
close  of  the  year." 

According  to  Dr.  Corson's  report  the 
school  for  the  deaf  during  the  year 
had  an  -enrollment  of  sixty-nine,  thir- 
ty-eight boys  and  thirty-one  girls. 
The  annual  growth  is  shown '  by  the 
following  table; 

l>ate.  Boys 

i&d+i&i .....12 

1911-191^ •..  19 

mzAdn 29 

19134914     ...........  32 

1914-1915     .. 3S 

Teaching  of  Deaf. 

"Of  the  sixty-nine  ' enrolled  'at  the 
close  of  the  year,  forty-four  were 
totally  deaf  and  twenty-five  were 
partially  deaf.  Ten  only  of  these 
pupils  were  able  to  speak  when  en- 
rolled," says  Dr.  Corson.  -  "The 
course  of  study  pursued  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  "provides  graded  work 
from  the  kindergarten,  with  its 
sense  training  exercises  and  primary 
lessons,  in  speech  reading,  on 
through  the  common  school 
branches,  including  composition, 
geography,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
history,  current  history,  civics,  ele- 
mentary science  and  algebra. 
Twelve  years  is  the  time  allotted 
by  most  schools  for  the  completion 
of  this  course.  The  deaf  child  of 
average  mentality  is  able  to  do  the 
work  in  that  time.  Pupils  of  ability 
above  the  average,  of  course,  require  j 
less   time   in    which   to   do   it." 

Referring  to  the  local  high  schools, 
Dr.  Corson  said  there  are  two  sig- 
nificant facts  in  the  recent  educa- 
■iiq'ria.1  history  of  this  city,  that  makei 
clear  the  necessity  of  adjusting  our  | 
high'  schools  to  a  new  condition! 
vyfoich"  has   arisen. 

"I  refer  to  the  addition  of  a  large 
grammar  school  to  the  all-year- 
school-  list,"  says  Dr.  ,•  Corson,  "and 
to  the  very  large  enrollment  of  pu- 
pils in  the  summer  high  schools.  The 
interpretation  of  the  one  last  men- 
tioned is  that  there  are  many  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  high  schools 
•vho  are  anxious  to  gain  time  by 
icing  extra  work.  The  number  of 
tligge   ambitious   pupils   grows   larger 


each  year,  and  the  very  best  pro- 
vision possible  should  be  made  for 
them  to  gain  their  object.  The  edu- 
cational course  is  proverbially  lohgr, 
and  many  cannot  afford  so  much 
time.  They,  however,  are  willing 
to  make  whatever  sacrifice  may  ,be 
necessary  to  gain  the  advantages 
which  full, preparation  affords.  While 
this  is  true,  it  makes;  it  i  all  •  the  more 
argent  that  whatever  .  adjustment 
may  be  possible  to  help  them  is  fully 
warranted .    , 

Ml  Year   High   School   Imperative. 

£*The  increase  in  the  number  of  all- 
year  elementary  schools  makes  an  all- 
year  high  school  almost  imperative. 
The  increasing  number  ot  pupils 
graduated  from  these  elementary 
schools  will  make  the  articulation  of 
rhem,  and  the  secondary  schools  in- 
creasingly difficult.  As  long  as  there 
were  only  a  few  "pupils  graduated  De- 
cember 1  or  March  1  it  was  easy 
t;o'  keep  them  together  as  a  special 
class  in  on  e  of  the  high  schools  and 
assign  only  the  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  done,  in  the  irregular  or 
shortened  term.  With  a  large  number 
of  pupils  that  is  not  so  easy.  The 
closer  and  better  articulation  of  the 
two  grades  of  schools  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  long  be  delayed  without  much 
vvasfye.  A.  very  great  advantage  would 
be  affofded  by  making  one  of  the  high 
schools  an  ail-year  high  school.  There 
should  be  one  such  school,  covering  as 
imanyrldnds  of  work  as  possible.'  The 
'  Central  High' School  is  equipped  and 
is  well  located  for- such  work.  It  is 
already  a  summer  high  school,  and  to 
change  it  to  an  all-year  school  would 
,  not  be  unduly  expensive.  William 
Wiener,  principal  of  the  school,  is  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  making  this 
an  all-year  school.  The'many  advan- 
tages more  than  justify  the  slight  i n - 
crease  in  expenditure,  and  I  venture 
lo  hope  that  in  the1  near  future  the 
necessary  authority  may  be  obtained." 

Commenting  on  the  school  savings 
batik  at  the  East  Side  High  School, 
the  '.assistant  superintendent  says  it 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  impor- 
tant extra-curriculum  activities  of 
that  institution. 

"It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend the  plan  of  George  II.  Dal- 
rymple  to  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion and  educational  supplies  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  said  Dr.  Corson. 

"There  are  many  details  of  the 
plan,  which  space  will  not  permit  me 
to  enumerate.  They  are  wise  and 
sufficient  to  secure  satisfactory  man- 
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agement.  There  is  a  board  of  direct- 
ors. There  was  little  expense  in- 
volved. To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
criticism  of  persons  who  managed  the 
funds;  the  treasurer  was  placed 
under  bonds  to.  the  amount  of 
SJ.OOO.  •  .jTbe-  .question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  tire  funds,  in  case  of' 
the  failure  of  the  bank  of  deposit, 
was  met  by  requiring  the  school 
;:avi ngs  bank .  to  carry  1  iabili  ty  insur- 
ir.<-e  to  cover  the  full  amount  of  de- 
posits. The .  folJc^Rg"  statement  is  of 
interest: 
Number  of  depositors,  to  Julv 

1,   1915 >. 104 

Total  amount  of  deposits. $414.87 

Withdrawals    by    seniors    and 

others  leaving  school 1 89.49 

Balance  on   deposit ^22o.ob 

Average  weekly  deposits '. .*'•  26.00 

,  "The  success  of  the  bank  during 
the  four  months  noted  was  marked. 
The  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
pupils  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable. 
The  purpose  is  entirely  educational 
and  ethical  rather  than  financial.  It 
is  educational,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a' 
useful  aid  in,,  teaching  business  forms 
and  banking  practice  in  the  com- 
mercial department;  it  is  ethical  to 
the  extent  that  H  teaches  the  value 
of  money  and  inculcates  habits  of 
thrift." 
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